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PREFACE 


Tue Riviera may be described as a collection of jewels 
strung together at irregular intervals on a rough mountain 
chain. Some are genuine antiques, others are overlaid with 
modern workmanship, and they vary much in size and 
shape, but the metaphor holds good nevertheless. That 
one end of the chain should receive only scant attention 
from English people seems a mistake when it possesses 
some priceless gems, and even a pendant of unique charm 
in the Portofino promontory. 

English people seem to have a tendency to go first to 
Hyeres, and possibly to St. Raphael, then to Cannes, Nice, 
Monte Carlo and Mentone; beyond the Italian frontier 
they stay at Bordighera, San Remo and Alassio. Any 
place further east is generally seen ex passant, if at all. 
One travel-exhausted night at Genoa is too often all the 
pause that is given at that fantastic city, for at this point 
Milan, Florence, Rome and Venice, seem too close at 
hand for much lingering by the wayside. Fewer still 
visit the Gulf of Spezia and go to Lerici and Porto Venere, 
disregardful of the fact that both Shelley and Byron loved 
the ‘soft blue Spezian bay.’ Lerici is even mentioned by 
Miss Mariana Starke, who wrote her Travels in Europe—a 
forerunner of the Baedeker of to-day—nearly a century ago ! 
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What excuse can the Englishman offer therefore for his 
indifference to this exquisite portion of the Italian Riviera ? 
Those who, since the advent of the motor car, are disposed 
to find fault with the dust along the Céte dAzur, and 
those too, who object to the mistral, should remember that 
further east there is little dust and no mistral. 

It has been the writer’s endeavour to describe every place 
along the whole coast from Marseilles to Pisa, omitting 
only a few towns close to Genoa which have suffered through 
the growth of factories and uninteresting houses. He has 
not thought it necessary to discuss the climate and rainfall 
of each place, nor has he said anything as to the journey out 
to the Rivieras, everyone knowing that the shortest and 
easiest route from London is by way of Dover, Calais and 
Paris to Marseilles or Genoa. To go deeply into the 
history of Genoa, and to give anything more than a few 
suggestions as to its many survivals of the Middle Ages, 
has been impossible in the space available, and those who 
wish to learn more of the development of the superb city 
can find all they desire to know in several excellent Italian 
works or in Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s admirable book. To 
Mr. Edward Berry, British Vice-Consul at Bordighera, and 
to others who have given valuable assistance, the writer 
desires to acknowledge his indebtedness. 


GORDON HOME, 


Epsom, July 1 908. 
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ALONG THE RIVIERAS OF 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


MHECIHOU IL 
THE COTE D’AZUR. 


The sea the Tyrians dared explore; 

The sea Odysseus wandered o’er ; 

The sea the cruising Northmen harried, 

That Carthage wooed and Venice married... . 


Edward Sandford Martin. 


Claved a Monee 
THE STORY OF MARSEILLES. 


Ir was Pythias, a native of Marseilles, who gave the old 
world the first authentic account of the island of Britain. 
His daring voyage into the unknown seas was made 
nearly four centuries before Christ, but even then Mar- 
seilles was a port of no small consequence, the Phocaeans 
having built up a trade in the western Mediterranean 
in spite of the naval supremacy of their bitter enemies 
the Carthaginians. 

The modern Briton may therefore look upon Mar- 
seilles with warm feelings, akin to those of the American 
who visits Genoa—the birthplace of Columbus. It seems 
fitting, too, that a citizen of a port destined to become 
the greatest trading centre of the Mediterranean should 
introduce to history an island that was to rear a people 
whose over-sea trade has exceeded anything of which the 
world has yet dreamed. And now this ancient port is 
the outer place of embarcation for the British pro-consuls 
who go forth to rule an empire greater than that of Rome. 
It is, no doubt, because the evidences of its early origin 
are scarcely visible in Marseilles outside the walls of the 
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museum in the Chateau Borély, that the city is so generally 
looked upon merely as the result of successful modern 
commerce upon an international highway. It is regarded 
too often as a Glasgow or a Middlesborough, and receives 
only a tithe of the veneration due to a port whose galleys 
began to come and go six centuries before Britain was 
brought into subjection to Rome. 

One needs to get up to a height commanding a wide 
view over the city before it is at all possible to feel an 
interest in its wonderful story. Besides the railway 
station and some of the chief streets, visitors to the 
Riviera often see little of Marseilles; but no one comes 
away without a clear memory of a vast gilded statue 
raised high above a building that is perched upon a 
rocky eminence on the south side of the city. This 
golden image of Notre Dame de la Garde gleaming 
against the sky in the afternoon sunshine, gives a note of 
romance to Marseilles, and if one wishes to discover the 
best point for reviewing the history of the port one 
cannot do better than to climb the hill upon which the 
church stands. 

On the way you go through a number of wide Parisian- 
looking streets, the one that takes you to the quay at 
the end of the Vieux Port being the most famous. It 
is the Rue Cannebiére, or simply La Cannebiére, obtaining 
the name from the ropewalks it displaced. The Marseillese 
would appear to have an inordinate pride in this street, 
if an oft-quoted statement is true, for some enthusiastic 
creature originated the remark, ‘Si Paris avait la Canne- 
biere, Paris serait un petit Marseille.” Admiration for 
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the modern streets of Paris is not universal, their 
monotony being their chief characteristic, and except so 
far as the making of wide boulevards in Marseilles tends 
towards a healthier city, one finds it difficult to be 
enthusiastic over this imitation of the capital. The 
Avenue de la Gare in Nice is so intensely Parisian that 
one can scarcely realise that the town is by the Medi- 
terranean. Marseilles also has its Arc de Triomphe, but 
although it bears statuary by David, and is similar to 
the Arch of Titus at Rome, it appears small and quite 
unremarkable, the somewhat squalid Place d’Aix being 
at present a poor setting for such a monument. 
Climbing beyond the streets, one reaches the level of 
the arid, cretaceous rocks, and upon a precipitous crag 
there towers up the Church of Notre Dame de la Garde. 
Wide flights of stone steps lead up to the gateway and 
to a terrace surrounding the building. Down below, and 
spreading over a great curving basin of irregular hills, 
whose tops are generally gleaming white and exceedingly 
bare, lies the great city. The old port is near at hand, 
and the new harbours of La Joliette lie outside the shelter 
of the rising ground that partially hides them. To the 
west is the sea, with the islands of Ratonneau, Pomégue, 
and Chateau d’If; and far beyond them, where the coast 
becomes low, is the ever-advancing delta of the Rhone. 
It was on this raised ground between the old and the 
new ports that the first Marseilles was built, all doubt 
on the matter being set at rest by Julius Caesar’s statement 
that ‘“‘ Massilia is almost entirely washed by the sea on 
three sides; it is only approachable by land on its fourth 
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side.” The shape of the promontory has been altered 
by the sea having eaten away much of the outer face, 
and by the gradual filling up of the eastern end of the 
old port as well as the creek of La Joliette to the north. 
The old port was nearly a third longer in Roman times 
than at present, the water probably covering the whole 
of the site of La Cannebitre and half the Cours Belsunce. 

Upon this height one may endeavour to piece together 
the story of Marseilles, and sweeping away for the time 
being the whole of the vast agglomeration of streets and 
towers, the shipping, the smoke of commerce, and even 
the Church of St. Victor, which was commenced in the 
eleventh century, one may in imagination gaze on an 
almost uninhabited piece of sterile coast, and begin with 
a very fitting “‘ once upon a time.” It was about 600 B.c. 
when, according to Timaeus, the Greek Phocaeans founded 
Marseilles, ‘one hundred and twenty years, as they say, 
before the battle of Salamis.” There has been much 
discussion as to the possibility of there having been an 
earlier settlement at this ready-made port, owing to the 
discovery in the city in 1845 of a Phoenician stone now 
preserved in the museum in the Chateau Borély. The 
long inscription gives elaborate regulations as to the duties 
and even the stipends of the priests of the sun-god Belen. 
Some doubt was thrown on this piece of evidence on 
account of the stone having been discovered to be of 
African origin, but an altar of Baal and a number of 
images of what Mr. W. H. (Bullock) Hall describes 
as “apparently of Phoenician origin’? have also come to 
light, and therefore one may imagine the possible existence 
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of a Phoenician trading station before the arrival of the 
Greeks. The Phocaeans seem to have first established 
a small trading colony. It was done in no haphazard 
manner, for the oracles were consulted and the names 
of the colonists were written in the temple registers at 
home.! 

The leaders of the expedition were Simos and Protis, 
and they and the young men under them relied on 
finding wives among the natives of the country for which 
they were bound. On their arrival, the expedition at 
once sent to the Ligurian chief of the neighbourhood 
asking for protection. Protis went as ambassador, and 
found Nannos, the local king or chief, at Arles. By a 
lucky chance the young Greek arrived on a day when 
Glyptis, the king’s daughter, was to choose a husband 
from those assembled at a banquet. The eyes of the 
maiden seem to have fallen with greatest pleasure upon 
the stranger, for the legend states that she handed 
him the brimming wine cup, and Protis having accepted 
the offer of betrothal by drinking, secured at once the 
amicable arrangements so essential for the colonists. The 
beauty and charm of the Greeks in contrast to the 
uncouth and wiry tribesmen would appear to have been 
the beginning of a series of intermarriages, this being 
no doubt the gravamen of the charming old legend. 
Mr. Theodore Cook puts so much confidence in the 
story that he speaks of the dowry as being the Mas- 
Salia, a ‘small Salyan village above what is now the 
old harbour of Marseilles.” The Salyans were some of 

1T. A. Cook, ‘Old Provence.” 
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the local tribes who lived in the neighbourhood of Aix. 
So far one has a pleasant picture of a peaceful Greek 
colony growing in Gaul, a country that had hitherto 
received no such civilising influence, but about half a 
century later there appear to have come great numbers 
of Phocaeans into the settlement, an influx capable of 
raising similar thoughts in the minds of the Ligurians 
to those of the Egyptians in face of the prolific offspring 
of Jacob. 

It was in 542 B.c., according to Herodotus, that 
the town of Phocaea, in Asia Minor, was threatened 
by the Persians under Harpagus. The Ionian town is 
not marked in modern maps, but the site is about thirty 
miles to the north-west of Smyrna. The commander of 
Phocaea, who was one Dionysos, foreseeing inevitable 
defeat and slavery, announced to the people that they 
had only one path to freedom from the Persian, and 
that lay on the sea. The plan of evacuation was accord- 
ingly carried out, and the entire population of the town 
went on board their ships, carrying with them as many 
of their possessions as they were able. The wind seems 
to have favoured the scheme, for the Persian general 
had the mortification of watching the long line of vessels 
go out from the harbour without a chance of stopping 
them. 

The fleet was navigated in safety to the western 
Mediterranean, and Herodotus mentions a temporary 
settlement for five years at Alalia, in Corsica—a colony 
founded by Phocaeans twenty years earlier. Then followed 
an attack by the combined Carthaginian and Etruscan 
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fleets, resulting in the loss of forty out of sixty Phocaean 
ships. Not a single reference, however, is made to 
Marseilles by Herodotus, and Mr. Hall emphasises this 
omission as being singular, in view of the fact that the 
colony had been founded half a century before these 
happenings. No doubt numbers of Phocaeans found their 
way to Marseilles, and with the two generations added 
to the original expedition, the town must have been 
growing rapidly in size. Nannos, the Ligurian king, had 
been succeeded by Comanus, who devised or allowed a 
treacherous plan for attacking the Phocaeans on the 
occasion of their Floral Games. A number of harmless- 
looking tribesmen, coming ostensibly to see the fete, 
brought in their weapons hidden under piles of branches 
and flowers. However, their intermarriage with the 
natives was again a means of safety, for a Ligurian maiden, 
who had heard of the plot, told her Greek husband, and 
the weapons having been looked for among the flowers, 
the gates of the town were closed and the whole of the 
Ligurians destroyed. 

In the next century came the defeat of the Carthaginians 
at Himera, and a naval victory of the Greeks over the 
Etruscans off Cumae, with the result that for the 70 
years that followed the trade of the western Mediterranean 
fell into the hands of the Phocaeans. In this period Greek 
trading stations sprang up along the coasts of Gaul and 
Spain, where the Iberian people seem to have taken the 
change of power philosophically. The Carthaginians were 
driven outside the Pillars of Hercules, and the commerce 
that had been founded by the Phoenicians fell into the 
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hands of the Greeks. But the Carthaginians had _ still 
great resources, and their bitter hatred of these trade rivals 
bore fruit in the construction of a new navy. Thus it 
came about that the Phocaeans suffered so great a defeat 
in the fourth century s.c. that not only was their trade 
destroyed, but the very existence of Marseilles seems to 
have been imperilled. At a later time, 155 B.c., the 
attacks on land of the Ligurian tribes were so frequent 
that the Greeks were obliged to appeal to Rome for help. 
Friendly relations had always existed, the Romans having 
felt a warm sympathy for the people who were carrying 
a high form of civilisation into the countries they 
colonised. Aid was therefore promptly sent in the form 
of three Roman Commissioners, who were to try pacific 
methods at first by merely remonstrating with the three 
tribes most concerned. ‘They were the Salyes, the Oxybii, 
and Deciates. The unarmed Romans having been attacked 
the moment they landed, an expedition, commanded by 
the Consul Quintus Opimius, was sent to inflict a severe 
punishment, and the Oxybii and Deciates, who were at 
the time besieging the Greek towns of Nicaea (Nice) and 
Antipolis (Antibes), were so severely handled that they 
appear to have given no more trouble. 

Twenty-five years later, however, the Massiliots were so 
closely besieged that they again sent messengers to Rome. 
This time Fulvius Flaccus appears to have brought his 
forces to Fréjus, and from thence penetrated into the 
heart of the country of the Salyes, or the Salluvii as they 
were called by the Romans. Another expedition in the 
following year, under Sextius Calvinus, broke up the 
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confederation of tribes and handed over to Marseilles a 
strip of coast kept free from the Ligurians by the new 
military station which was established by Sextius and 
named Aquae Sextiae after the hot springs and the 
founder. The name is now contracted into Aix. 

Eventually the western parts of Liguria came com- 
pletely under the domination of Rome, and were included 
in the Roman province which gave birth to the modern 
Provence. From that time onwards the evidences of this 
occupation have been indelibly stamped upon the Riviera, 
and at Fréjus so remarkable are the survivals that the 
power of Rome might have been a thing of yesterday. 

Marseilles continued on the most friendly terms with 
Rome, for the Greeks were indebted to her for more 
than assistance against land enemies. The Punic wars 
had witnessed the determination of Rome to be a first- 
rate naval power, and the resultant extinction of the 
Carthaginian fleets. Massiliot ships were thus free once 
more to trade with Spain, and wherever else a market 
could be found. It was at the mouth of the Rhone 
nearest to Marseilles that Scipio landed his army in the 
hope of cutting off Hannibal from the Alps, and it was 
there that he discovered that he had arrived too late, 
the Carthaginians with their thirty-seven elephants having 
already reached the Rhone. 

Another great event in Roman history took place in 
102 B.c. about twenty miles northwards from Marseilles. 
It was the decisive battle between the Roman legions 
under Marius and the northern tribes, the Teutones and 
the Ambrones. With this barbarian host rapidly making 
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its way towards Italy, “nothing but Marius and his 
legions,” says Mr. Hall, “ stood between Rome and 
premature extinction.” The Romans gained their victory 
between Pourriéres and Aix, and some idea of the nature 
of the fighting may be gained from the fact that on 
the second day at least 100,000 of the tribesmen were 
slaughtered, and to these must be added almost as large 
a number of the women, many of whom killed their 
children and themselves. The precipitous Gibraltar-shaped 
hill that overlooks the battlefield was named Mont St. 
Victoire, and upon its summit there still stands a chapel 
dedicated to the Saint. It is described by Sir Walter 
Scott in dune of Geierstein, although he had never person- 
ally seen the place. 

In 49 B.c. came the civil war between Julius Caesar 
and Pompey, and with it the last of the Republic of 
Marseilles. At first the city stated its desire to side 
with neither party, but there seems to have been a leaning 
towards the cause of Pompey, for, when Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who had just been made governor of Provincia, 
suddenly arrived with seven ships, Marseilles allowed him 
to take command against Caesar. The city was at this 
time still restricted to the peninsular north of the old 
natural harbour, and it was fully prepared for a long 
siege, having gathered vast stores of fighting material. 
On the walls running along the land side were mounted 
heavy artillery in the form of machines or “tormenta,” 
capable of hurling masses of stone on any of the enemy’s 
works. 


Caesar at once invested the place, but the difficulty 
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of approaching the walls owing to the rocky ground was 
so great that months were consumed in making protected 
approaches for the Roman soldiers. The efforts of the 
besiegers to approach the walls, and the abortive attempts 
of the Massiliot fleet to overcome the Roman blockade, 
suggest a parallel to the Japanese attack on Port Arthur. 
Both towns were splendidly prepared for war, both possessed 
powerful fleets, and each place had the advantages of sea 
protection and rocky ground. Ahenobarbus had no less 
than seventeen fighting ships lying in the harbour, and 
with these he determined to attack the twelve clumsily 
built new vessels constructed by Caesar’s orders within 
thirty days from the time of felling the trees required 
for their timbers. In navigable qualities these new ships 
were no match for the fleet that confidently bore down 
upon them, but they were manned with picked soldiers 
whose superiority would make itself felt if only they 
could get to close quarters. This they succeeded in 
doing by means of their grappling-irons, used with such 
effect that some of the clumsy ships caught two of the 
Massiliots at once. The Romans appear to have had 
everything their own way when once they had grappled 
and boarded an enemy, for they captured six and sank 
three of the Massiliot vessels. The remainder retired 
and remained inactive until Pompey, having heard of 
the disaster, sent Nasidius with his fleet of sixteen ships 
to the help of Marseilles. On the arrival of this timely 
assistance the hopes of the besieged rose high. Nine 
other craft had been put into fighting trim, and with 
these and the survivors of the previous engagement 
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Ahenobarbus sailed out to join Pompey’s fleet. Decimus 
Brutus, the Roman admiral, had now eighteen vessels 
opposed by nearly double that number, but unfortunately 
for Marseilles, the new arrivals were only half-hearted, 
and were, in Caesar’s own words, “of no good at all,” 
for at the most vital part of the fight they left the 
Massiliots to their fate. After a stout resistance they 
were obliged to retire, having once more lost nine ships. 

The city continued to hold out, and one may picture 
the most terrible scenes outside the walls.. Where the 
great railway station, the Gare St. Charles, now stands, 
and between the Place d’Aix and the Rue Noailles, one 
may imagine the Romans approaching the walls under 
the shelter of heavily built wooden screens, and witness the 
untiring Massiliots launching great stones and every kind 
of missile upon these covered approaches. If the roofs 
did not give way, blazing torches and casks full of burning 
pitch were flung down, and soon, in clouds of dense 
smoke fringed with bursting flames, the approaches of the 
besiegers were destroyed. At last a fire-proof covered way 
was made. It was of great strength, five feet high by 
four wide, and was directed towards the most important 
portion of the wall. Those on the walls did their utmost, 
but they did not stop the undermining of a tower, which 
partially collapsed. The besieged, seeing the breach, asked 
for an armistice, and Trebonius, who had been left in 
charge of the siege operations, granted a cessation of 
hostilities until Caesar returned. The Massiliots, however, 
were guilty of gross treachery, and hoping to catch the 
Romans entirely unprepared, sallied out and burnt their 
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camp and most of their siege engines. How much longer 
the defence might have been prolonged it is difficult to 
say, but provisions ran short, and added to hunger came 
disease, so that when Caesar finally arrived the city sur- 
rendered, knowing his reputation for clemency—Aheno- 
barbus, the evil star of Marseilles, having escaped by sea 
a few days before. The terms demanded were bloodless, 
but all war material, naval and military, was forfeited, 
also the whole of the city’s treasure and territory. 

In this way did Massilia become a Roman city, having 
to maintain a garrison of two legions and having no 
authority except in the management of her own local 
affairs with elected civil magistrates. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Marseilles had 
commenced to occupy the southern side of the harbour, 
and catacombs of even pre-Christian date have been dis- 
covered close to St. Victor, the church now occupying 
the site of a monastery built in the fourth century above 
other galleries and chapels cut out of the rock. There 
is a legend that the Lazarus whom Christ raised to life 
came to Provence with his sister Martha, Mary Magdalen 
and some others. At La Sainte Beaume, Mary Magdalen 
found a cave in which to dwell; Martha discovered a 
dragon at Tarascon, which she slew, and Lazarus became 
the first bishop of Marseilles. It was in these vaults 
beneath the Church of St. Victor that Lazarus is supposed 
to have been buried. No evidence has yet been dis- 
covered to support these legends, but the early Christian 
sarcophagi discovered in the catacombs may still be seen, 
although unfortunately removed to the Chateau Borély. 
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The founder of the abbey, according to history, was 
St. Cassien, and the date was early in the fifth century. 

In the eighth century came the terrible scourge of the 
Saracen invasion, and the monastery was left in ruins. 
Although rebuilt about 1040, that building also seems to 
have been destroyed, for the present church dates from 
the first half of the thirteenth century. The castle-like 
exterior appeared in 1350, when William de Grimoard 
added the seven odd-sized towers with their embattled 
curtain walls. So unlike anything ecclesiastical is the 
church, that when one first catches sight of the grim 
towers pierced by nothing but the smallest slits or round 
apertures, it is hard to believe that it is not part of 
the fort St. Nicholas close by. The original church is 
descended into by a flight of steps near the sacristy on 
the south side, and the earliest portion of this crypt is the 
chapel divided from it. The rock-hewn tombs carry one 
back a long way in the history of Marseilles, but would 
convey a far deeper impression if the sarcophagi had been 
left where they were discovered. 

The succession of incursions and invasions that followed 
the fall of Rome must have greatly diluted and mixed the 
original Greek blood of Marseilles. The Visigoths had 
ravaged before the Saracens, and there seems little doubt 
that by the tenth century the city was scarcely more than 
a place of ruins. But the importance of the position it 
occupied, if it made Marseilles subject to depredations, 
gave it also a constant renewal of vitality, for in the 
early part of the twelfth century the city had itself formed 
into a republic once more. It was then divided into three 
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parts, the high ground, which was the original Phocaean 
city, possessing the cathedral, and the monastery on the 
south side of the port, having separate governments 
and being quite independent of the city proper, which 
occupied the lower ground between the two ecclesiastical 
sections. 

The triple city fell into the hands of Charles of Anjou 
in 1256, and in 1423 it was taken by Alphonso of Aragon. 
Then came another historic siege in 1524, when the Con- 
stable of Bourbon was fighting for Charles V. He found 
the place determined to oppose him when he expected that 
it would fall into his hands at once. Being well provisioned 
by the fleet, Marseilles was prepared to hold out bravely, 
the men being encouraged by the heroism of the women. 
The Spaniards, under Charles of Bourbon, concentrated on 
one part of the walls, and having made a breach rushed in, 
to realise, when it was too late, that a semi-circular wall 
had been built inside, and within the confined space the 
slaughter was so great, that hearing of a French army at 
Avignon, Bourbon abandoned the siege altogether. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century there occurred 
a strange attempt to capture the town in the cause of the 
Roman Catholics. The events are described at great length 
in a small black-letter book published in 1585, wherein 
one may read how the Marseillese were delivered from 
the ‘‘trecherous and bloudie devises” of their enemies. 
The conspirator was a certain consul of the town named 
Louis de la Motte de Aries, who in the absence of the 
Lord Great Prior planned to usurp the sovereignty of 


Marseilles under colour of an attack on the Protestants. 
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La Motte secretly sent to the “Lord of Vins’ 
him to join in the conspiracy. He also “‘practised”’ two 
captains of the town, especially one Captain Boniface, who 
stipulated that he should first make away with General 
Boniface, his brother, who was believed to be worth 60,000 
crowns. 

The first move was against the fortress of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, the consul visiting it with three of his 
men under pretence of seeing that its fortifications were in 
a proper state. The captain of the fort, “although he 
held nothing of the town,” yet seeing it was the consul, 
let him in with his three men. La Motte promptly seized 
the captain by the collar and held his dagger to his throat, 
while his men opened the gate to the soldiers who were 
ready outside. ‘Then the promise to the fratricidal Boni- 
face was carried out, the general, who was just leaving the 
town, being induced to delay until the next day, in order 
to take a bogus letter to the Lord Great Prior at Aix. So 
we read of the “ poore Generall not suspecting anie harm, 
the rather because he had lately christened his child, did 
willingly alight and staie his journey untill the next day, 
but before the morning travayled an other way than he 
thought for.’’ About eight o’clock that evening the consul 
with four confederates came and knocked at the general’s 
gate asking to speak with his “gossip.” The poor man 
came at once, but immediately after he had been handed 
the letter La Motte turned to his men and said, “ Do 
your office,” upon which they fell upon the general with 
their daggers. Badly wounded, he reached the hall and 
there fell dead. Hearing that the murder had been carried 


’ 


inviting 
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out, the brother came in “ meerely”’ and began to rifle the 
house. 

The consul then went through the streets with a 
troop of twenty-five “ harquebuzieres,” and rapping at all 
Protestant doors carried off all he found and imprisoned 
them in St. John’s Tower down at the mouth of the 
harbour. Having accomplished all this without disturbing 
the town, La Motte addressed a letter to the Lord of Vins, 
telling him that the town had openly embraced the “ partie 
of God,” urging him therefore to come to Marseilles with 
all speed, and offering to send victuals to any points along 
his road, and, if necessary, to break down any opposition 
shown, by bringing out cannon. 

The next morning the consul ordered two Protestants 
to be given to the people to be murdered, and the dead 
bodies were dragged about the streets by parties of 
children. It is pleasant to read that, even in that age of 
massacre and treachery, there were honest folk who shut 
themselves into their houses in order not to witness 
such sights. 

When, on the second day of these proceedings the 
Lord of Vins had not come, a certain section of the 
townsfolk determined to enquire of the consul by whose 
authority he was doing these bloody deeds. La Motte 
therefore offered to meet an assembly of the people in 
the Town House, but “seeing the people begin to quaile, 
to the ende still to flesh them on he delivered to them 
an other prisoner.” This unfortunate Huguenot was 
also butchered, and his body was dragged through the 
town. Following the example of the Parisians at the 
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massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, he ordered all good 
Catholics to wear crosses in their hats. 

In preparation for the representatives of the towns- 
people, of whom he began to feel afraid, he put 60 soldiers 
in the Town House and strengthened the body of guards 
below, and decided that if necessary he would cut the 
throats of all who came. About 500 representatives of 
families assembled in the hall, but, possibly having had 
suspicions of foul play, they heard the consul’s statement 
without any protest at all. Once in safety outside, how- 
ever, they took matters into their own hands, and, raising 
a strong force, frightened the consul into applying to 
the Duke of Florence for 200 soldiers from his galleys. 
Things were also getting so desperate that La Motte also 
commanded the men of “the great Prior’s galley of 
Toulouze” to be ready, if matters went amiss, to put 
to sea at once with him and his confederates. In his 
anxiety, the consul seems to have spent the night in a 
boat in the harbour, or somewhere close at hand, for in 
the morning he was discovered waiting by the chain 
which appears to have closed the mouth of the port by 
the Tower of St. John. There, instead of meeting the 
soldiers from the galleys, he discovered 500 “ harque- 
buzieres” raised by the townsfolk. Seeing that all was 
over, the consul tried to get away to the galleys in a 
‘‘squiffe,”” but was too late. He was seized, and required 
to tell the people by whose authority he was committing 
these murders. As he made no answer, they hailed him 
to the Town House, where 24 of the townsfolk were 
chosen to order affairs. They sent hurriedly to the 
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Prior at Aix, and raised sufficient troops to retake the 
fort of Notre Dame de la Garde and the dastardly Captain 
Boniface. The Prior arrived at eleven that night, but they 
took until ten the next night to settle the matter. An 
hour later, however, La Motte and Captain Boniface were 
hanged in front of the gate of the murdered general’s house. 

Another contemporary record gives the terrible story 
of a disaster which came upon the city in 1720. It was 
a plague of such severity that from one-third to one-half 
of the inhabitants died in three or four months. This 
account of the plague is remarkable for its accurate detail, 
having been written at the time in the form of a diary, 
which was published in London in the following year. 
De Foe’s account of the great plague of London was 
written 57 years afterwards, the author having only been 
four years old when the pestilence was raging ; it there- 
fore lacks that remarkable vividness characterising the 
diary of the scourge at Marseilles. 

It was as early as May that news arrived of the 
existence of the plague in the ports of the Levant, and 
on the 25th of that month the first vessels arrived with 
the disease on board. Ship after ship was reported with 
malignant fever on board, and several sailors died without 
anyone recognising the cases as due to the plague. 
Captain Chataud’s ship from Sidon, Tripoli, Syria, and 
Cyprus arrived at the islands outside Marseilles, where 
the quarantine station was maintained, and one of his 
men died soon after; the officer put on board to see 
that the quarantine regulations were carried out died also. 
Guerard, the chief surgeon of health, examined both 
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bodies, and calmly stated that there was no “ Mark of 
Contagion.” 

On June 14th the passengers who came in Captain 
Chataud’s ship were fumigated for the last time in the 
infirmaries, and allowed to enter the city, but ominous 
signs that the infection is at work continued to appear, 
the cabin boy of that ship falling ill on the 23rd, also 
two men who had been employed in the work of dis- 
infecting the goods brought out of some of the vessels 
which had come from plague ports. The chief surgeon 
of health, however, remained confident, and continued 
to report that these ‘“‘are not contagious cases.” 

With an awful fate hanging over the city, the persistent 
disregard of the warnings given by each fresh case, forms 
a parallel to the tragedy of another French town. At 
St. Pierre in Martinique, when, also in the month of 
May, Mont Pelée began to show increasing activity, 
glowing at night and filling the whole city with dust, 
there was a light-hearted jocularity in the treatment of 
the danger. This indifference resulted in the wiping 
out of St. Pierre’s 40,000 inhabitants; and in Marseilles 
from 40,000 to 50,000 were victims of the plague. 
The situation of the place in the days of primitive sanitary 
arrangements, seems to have given every encouragement 
to the disease; all the drainage of the houses that 
crowded the amphitheatre of hills coming down to the 
old harbour and entering the tideless sea, where it 
stagnated under the heat of the sun. And so it is no 
matter for surprise that the infection spread. Another 
man engaged in disinfecting goods was taken ill, and 
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two days later he and the two others and the cabin 
boy were dead. As a matter of precaution the bodies 
were buried in lime, and the infected ships taken to the 
distant island of Jaire. 

In July more ships arrived with foul patents, and two 
more plague cases were pronounced to be non-contagious 
by a surgeon, who fell a victim with some of his family 
very soon afterwards. At last, on the 8th July, a servant 
became ill, and the suspicious swellings on his thigh 
were at last recognised as distinct signs of bubonic 
plague. 

A consultation was called, and careful measures to 
isolate all who were likely to have been near the 
infection were taken, but it was too late. Fresh cases 
began to come from the poor parts of the city, a 
physician and his son, named Peissonel, coming to 
announce a suspicious case. The authorities at once 
sent guards to the door of the house, to prevent any- 
one from coming out of it. Two days later this man 
died and his sister was taken ill. The guard was 
doubled, and at 11 o'clock that night one of the chief 
sheriffs, M. Moustier, went quietly to the house with 
servants from the infirmary, whom he encouraged to 
fetch out the dead body and the sick patient, and carry 
them to the infirmaries outside of the town. Everyone 
else in the house was induced to go there also, after 
which the door of the house was closed up with 
mortar! The next day another case was similarly dealt 
with in the same poor part of the town, the dead man 


being buried in lime. 
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By this time, however, the alarm seems to have become 
generally felt, the sheriffs holding an Assembly, and 
passing serious resolutions to deal with the situation; a 
very strict enquiry was made, and all suspected people 
were sent to the infirmaries. The Grand Prior was 
informed how matters stood, and the intendants of health 
were assembled. In this way orders were issued to keep 
all shipping at the island of Jaire. 

After this there followed about a fortnight in which 
no fresh cases of plague were discovered. The public 
recovered from their fright, and promptly decided that 
all the precautions taken by the sheriffs had been quite 
unnecessary. The most confident in this lull were, how- 
ever, the soonest to be terrorised when the awful disease at 
last, on the 26th of July, began to show itself in earnest. 
On that day the sheriffs were informed that no less 
than fifteen people had fallen sick in the Rue de Lescalle, 
in an old part of the city occupied by poor people. As 
the previous alarm had been considered unjustified, no 
one seems to have dared to label these as plague cases, 
but “impute the cause of the Distemper to unwhole- 
some food.” By the next day eight had died, and 
Moustier and Estelle, two excellent sheriffs, had the 
bodies buried in lime, and all the sick people removed 
to the infirmaries. In spite of these prompt measures 
more sickened and more died in the same street. And 
still the townsfolk refused to accept the fact that the 
plague has gained a hold in the city, asking why such 
a disease should attack none but poor people, and why 
it should operate so slowly. Then says the diary: 
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“Let them have but a few days Patience, and they will 
see all attacked without distinction, with the swiftest 
Rage, and the most dreadful Havock, that Ever was 
heard of.” 

By the end of July the sheriffs were making nightly 
visits to the scene of this severe outbreak, and in the 
day the discovery of fresh cases in different parts of the 
city made it necessary to make the most strenuous 
efforts to isolate all who had been associated with plague 
cases. In the approaching crisis the Governor, the 
Marquis de Pilles, showed himself tireless in his efforts 
to deal with the situation, being every day, from morning 
to night, at the Town House. It was soon discovered 
that the city was extremely short of the large reserves of 
money required to deal with such an emergency. Stores 
of corn, meat and wood were discovered to be extremely 
low, and the prices of all such supplies at once became 
excessively inflated. 

By this time practically the whole of the better-class 
people had fled, and all beggars not belonging to the 
town were ordered to leave. A few days afterwards 
the roads out of Marseilles were “barricaded” in 
order to prevent the spread of infection into other 
towns. Just at this time, too, a physician named Sicard 
and his son came to the Town House, brimful of 
enthusiasm over a scheme which they recommended the 
town to adopt to stay the progress of the plague. Bon- 
fires were to be prepared on the city walls, in the public 
places and in front of every house, and at a given signal 
the whole were to be lighted. No one seems to have 
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found fault with this futile effort, and, instead of 
attempting to cleanse the city more thoroughly, there 
was a vast waste of good fuel, so that the shortage was 
greater than before. At 9 o'clock one night the fires 
were all ignited, and the whole circuit of the walls and 
all the streets sparkled with flickering fires. But the 
plague still spread, and the disorders among the lowest 
classes grew. The heroic Governor and his intrepid 
sheriffs never relaxed their efforts, although the task of 
burying the dead and isolating the sick grew more and 
more difficult. The bonfires were considered a failure, 
and the two Sicards were discovered to have deserted 
the city. Instead of fires, a quantity of brimstone was 
bought and distributed among the poor in order that 
they might fumigate their houses. The cordon round 
the town and the fear of infection very soon brought 
the place to the verge of starvation, but a famine was 
avoided by having arrangements for markets at the 
barriers on the roads outside the city. 

M. Estelle, one of the sheriffs, already mentioned, 
became more and more the chief spirit in the guidance 
of the city’s affairs. Day by day the number of deaths 
increased, and the work of removing the bodies and 
disinfecting houses grew correspondingly. Carts were 
requisitioned, and every sturdy beggar who could be 
found was seized and made to assist in the burying 
operations. Huge pits were dug outside the walls in 
which the bodies were buried in lime, and the awful 
progress of the scourge was shown in the rapidity with 
which they were filled. The Governor and sheriffs were 
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aided nobly by the Chevalier Rose, who himself arranged 
for the digging of additional pits, the making of tem- 
porary hospitals, and the awful work of conveying the 
dead bodies from the houses to the graves, a_ task 
already overtaxing the strength of those who were every 
day risking their lives in the work. Doctors had to be 
brought back to the city by threats, high pay only would 
induce more than a very few to go near the hospitals, 
and no one was willing to lend horses, harness, or carts 
to be used for carrying the dead. 

So fatally rapid is the plague that by far the most of 
those who were taken to the hospitals on one day were 
carried to the pits on the next. Day by day the state of 
the city became more serious. On the 17th of July the 
physicians of Montpellier came to the Town House, and 
there solemnly acquainted the sheriffs that they had dis- 
covered the nature of the distemper, and that, in plain 
words, it was certainly the plague. In order not to agitate 
the people too much, a notice was put up that the disease 
had been discovered to be a contagious fever brought on 
by bad food. However, it was too late to calm the people, 
and a huge exodus took place, so that “all the gates 
of the town were hardly sufficient to let out the crowds.” 
Tradesmen, councillors, police officials, army officers, clergy, 
bakers, directors of hospitals, all fled from the plague- 
stricken city, leaving only a courageous band of men, 
consisting of the Governor, four sheriffs, the Chevalier 
Rose, and Bishop Belsunce. Marseilles assumed an 
appearance of desolation, “all the shops are everywhere 
shut up”; one reads, “the greatest part of the houses, 
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churches, and convents, all the public markets and places 
of resort are deserted; and no person is to be found in 
the street but poor groaning wretches; the port is empty, 
the gallies have withdrawn from the keys, and are enclosed 
within a stockade on the side of the arsenal where the 
bridges are drawn up; and high barriers erected.” 

The plague was now everywhere in the city, and 
people died so fast that heaps of dead bodies began to 
appear in the streets and outside the hospitals. Men 
were offered fifteen livres a day to share in the dangerous 
work of burying the bodies, but those that consented 
died within a day of commencing the work. The bodies 
were dragged out of the houses with hooks fixed to 
long poles, but still the workers died. Slaves from the 
galleys were then obtained, and liberty was also given 
“to excite them to the work.’ A complete silence is 
observed as to the methods employed to keep the slaves 
going. All one knows is that they had to be watched 
always, otherwise they spent their time plundering houses, 
leaving the bodies unburied at the sides of the pits. As 
each batch from the galleys succumbed to the plague, 
fresh drafts were demanded ; but when a thousand people 
were dying every day, the state of the city grew more 
and more ghastly. Hospital accommodation ran short, 
and a great temporary shelter of wood and canvas was 
commenced, but when it was nearly finished a storm 
demolished the whole erection. In their dire straits the 
authorities allowed the vaults of the churches in the 
upper town to be used as burial pits, and as soon as 
they were full they were covered up and cemented. 
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The scene Marseilles must have presented at this time 
was almost inconceivably horrible. The streets had by the 
end of August become nearly impassable. Where there 
were not dead bodies of human beings and cats and 
dogs, there were pitiable groups of stricken families, 
half-starved or dying of the plague, lying on straw 
and groaning in their agonies. Many people wandered 
about in a delirious state, until they suddenly dropped 
down in an exhausted state and died where they 
lay. Others flung themselves from windows or into the 
sea. ‘‘Men,” says the diarist, ‘“‘are become only shadows; 
those who are seen well one day are in the carts the 
next.” 

At the beginning of September the mortality among the 
clergy had been frightful. By that time there had perished 
42 Capuchins, 21 Jesuits, 30 Observatins, 29 Recollets, 
10 barefooted Carmelites, 22 Reformed Augustines, all 
the Grand Carmelites, the Grand Trinitarians, the Re- 
formed Trinitarians, the monks of Loretto, of Mercy, 
the Dominicans and Grand Augustines, also several 
secular priests, and most of the vicars of chapters and 
parishes! If the horrors of the plague reduced many 
of the Marseillese to a state of callous depravity, it also 
produced many heroic souls who risked their lives hourly 
in the work of confessing the dying, tending the sick, 
and superintending the ghastly burial work. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that Bishop Belsunce, who set such a 
magnificent example in going fearlessly among the dying, 
and all those who helped to save Marseilles from entire 
destruction, were strangely forgotten by the city, and it 
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was not until 1802 that a monument to the Bishop and 
his fellow-workers was erected in the city. 

The plague died out slowly, and order was gradually 
restored by the return of the officials who had fled, but 
although the calamity was looked upon as a sign of 
God’s wrath at the time of its severity, the people gave 
themselves up to riot and debauchery as soon as the 
danger was removed. The need for cleanliness has 
not yet been learnt by the authorities of the city, or 
one would not still be able to see women throw 
quantities of kitchen refuse from their upper windows 
into the street below. In the Health Office by the old 
harbour mouth there are paintings illustrating some of 
the events of the plague—M. Rose helping to bury the 
dead, and the Bishop administering the Sacrament to 
the dying. 

Coming down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
one finds the better class people of Marseilles without any 
enthusiasm for the Revolution ; but from the lowest types 
to be found in the city came those bloodthirsty gangs 
who made their way to Paris, marching to the tune 
that became known as the Marsei/laise and was adopted 
as the national anthem of all France. 

After his success at Toulon in 1793, Napoleon was 
appointed inspector of the fortifications and artillery of 
the coast, and at Marseilles ordered the reconstruction of 
the fort, which had been destroyed during the Revolution. 
The protests of the townsfolk were, however, so warm, 
that not only was the work stopped, but the young 
artillery officer was arrested. He was liberated, partly 
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through the influence of the younger Robespierre. The 
incident shows that Napoleon was at this time still of 
small account, despite his brilliant courage at the capture 
of Toulon. 

In 1839 the great engineering feat of bringing a stream 
of water to Marseilles from the Durance was commenced. 
The work was completed in 1847, and now the city is 
assured of a pure and copious water supply. Unlike so 
many of the costly undertakings of this character that 
exist in England, the water is given a spectacular début 
into the city under the colonnade of the Palais de Long- 
champ. Flowing from a group of huge bulls, the water 
falls go feet in a cascade divided into three stages. 

The smallest of the islands lying off Marseilles is known 
as Chateau d’If. The castle, built by Francis I. about 
four hundred years ago, was used as a state prison, and 
Dumas locates the incarceration of Monte Cristo there. 
On this account visitors go to the islet in small steam- 
boats and gaze with horror at the cells and the spot where 
the two “grave diggers” are made to fling the sack con- 
taining Monte Cristo into the sea. 

These gleanings from the story of Marseilles since 
the beginnings of the Greek settlement on the rocky 
promontory have taken so long in the recounting, that the 
afternoon shadows have grown until most of the city is 
full of shade as one leaves the eminence of Notre Dame 
de Ja Garde and plunges again into the busy streets, where, 
in an electric tram, it is difficult to realise that this is the 


town besieged by Caesar and nearly wiped out by plague. 


CHAPTER Il. 
FROM TOULON TO ST. RAPHAEL. 


TRaveELLinG towards the rising sun as one does all the 
way to Pisa, one first passes along a strip of beautifully 
indented coast quite unknown to the ordinary visitor 
to the Riviera. He has perhaps a passing glimpse of 
such sunny bays as the Golfe des Leques, where the little 
shipbuilding town of La Ciotat is picturesquely situated 
by the Bec de l’Aigle ; but he sees too little to remember 
anything but the three great overhanging rocks of the 
promontory. 

Besides building steamers for the Messageries Maritimes 
Company, La Ciotat is concerned with little but coral 
fishing. In Roman times it was called Citharista and 
facing it, on the opposite side of the bay, was the 
Greco-Roman port of Tauroentum, whose site, now called 
Tarente, is still covered with the foundations of buildings. 
The great naval fight between Brutus and the Massiliot 
fleet, mentioned in connection with Marseilles, took 
place in this bay. 

All the way to Toulon from St. Cyr the growing of 


small flowers of the aster family, for making immortelles, is 
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a thriving business. Even those who hurry past in a P.L.M. 
express can see the sunny hillsides carefully cultivated 
for supplying the huge demand from every part of France 
for these funereal tributes. Ollioules, where this peaceful 
industry flourishes, is among high limestone hills, and is 
close enough to the naval port to have figured in some 
of the stirring events that have taken place in connection 
with Toulon. 

In 1873 an enthusiastic Englishman wrote a small 
pamphlet entitled “Toulon, its advantages as a winter 
resort ’’; but over thirty years have passed, and the town 
seems still to have failed to press those advantages home 
to the English visitor to the Riviera. When the chief 
interest of Toulon is from the naval point of view, and 
any curiosity shown in regard to the dockyards or the 
forts that crown every hill in the neighbourhood at 
once excites suspicion, the reasons for anything but a 
brief visit to the town seem slight. The streets are 
inclined to be narrow and full of smells, and there is 
nothing of particular interest in the busy, cheap shops 
or the dirty churches. One may see pieces of half- 
decayed cabbage leaves on the greasy floor of the porch 
of the ex-Cathedral of St. Marie-Majeure, a building 
that dates back to the end of the eleventh century, but has 
suffered so much at the hands of restorers that outside 
it is commonplace, and even the interior shows scarcely 
anything of its early origin. 

Outside the girdle of imposing fortifications there is 
much dust everywhere, and the harsh grey-white precipices 


of limestone surrounding Mont Faron create a glare that 
Cc 
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is almost painful to the eyes. The Quai de Cronstadt 
is certainly one of the pleasantest spots in the town, 
for there, with neither dust nor glare, and a minimum 
of smells, one may look across the dancing waters of 
the harbour to the grey hulls of strangely shaped French 
warships, and watch the hurrying picket-boats steam in 
and out of the dockyard basins, or the boatmen’s efforts 
to induce passers-by on the quay to have a closer view 
of the fighting-ships. Booksellers and trinket shops 
flourish in this part of the town, and supply the endless 
demands for souvenirs, post cards and coloured pictures 
of every ship in the French navy. There is a bronze 
figure representing navigation placed in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, a building noticeable for the big caryatides 
by Puget* that adorn the entrance. A few yards away, at 
the corner of a street parallel with the quay, is the house 
built by Pierre Puget for himself. There is a small bust 
of the sculptor on a recessed column in the front of the 
building, but apart from that it is noticeable on account 
of its pilasters and richly ornamented cornice. 

Like Marseilles, the history of Toulon is crowded with 
great events, and ever since the sixteenth century has been 
a naval port of consequence and strength. The founding 
of the place seems due to the Phoenicians, who prepared 
Tyrian dye there; and the Romans called it Telo Martius, 
after Mars the god of war, “because,” says Mr. Baring 
Gould, “as lover of blood, he was patron as well of 
the dye.” The amount of blood shed there in Roman 


1 Pierre Puget, sculptor and painter, was born in 1622 and died in 
1694. 
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times must, in spite of the dedication, have been small, 
for history is comparatively silent until the sixteenth 
century. Like Marseilles, Toulon was at the mercy of 
the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the Saracens, and 
whatever it may have been in the fifth century, it was 
probably of no account at all by the tenth. 

Such a harbour could not remain unfortified in the century 
of great naval activity, and Henri IV., the contemporary of 
Elizabeth, ‘“ encompassed it with handsome walls, fortified 
with noble bastions. He looked upon it as one of the 
most important places of his kingdom, and caused two 
large moles to be thrown up there, each of them 700 
paces long.” These moles enclose the inner harbour 
in front of the Quai de Cronstadt. An account of the 
siege of Toulon in 1707! describes the dockyard most 
minutely. “It hath been computed,” one reads, “ that 
sometimes there are at Toulon 567 Pieces of Brass Cannon, 
and 3036 Iron ones.” These guns were piled up in the 
ordnance yard “like Planks in a Wood-yard,” and near 
them were great quantities of “Bombs, Grenadoes, Mortars 
and Chain-shot of different Sizes, all ranged in Order, 
which make a pleasant sight.” In this appreciative strain 
the eighteenth century historian takes one from the rope 
walks to the riding and mathematical schools, to the 
armoury, where fusees, pistols, halberts and pikes were 
made, to the joiners’ shop, the forge and the coopers’ 
department. 

It was against this well-equipped arsenal that the 


1The History of the Remarkable Siege of Toulon, published in London 
in 1746. 
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allies in the war of the Spanish Succession threw their 
forces in vain. Up to the end of the year 1706 France 
had been losing everywhere. Marlborough had inflicted 
terrible blows at Blenheim and Ramillies, and Gibraltar 
and Barcelona had fallen to the English fleet. In Italy, 
too, the allies had been entirely successful, so that an 
invasion of France under Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Savoy could safely be undertaken. As the key of Pro- 
vence, the loss of Toulon would have been another 
great blow to Louis’ determination to maintain his grand- 
son’s claim to the throne of Spain. 

But with such a store of guns and ammunition 
Marshal Tessé could face a siege with calmness, and a 
detailed diary of the investment of 1707 shows the 
defence to have been carried out with the greatest skill. 
By sea Toulon was blockaded and bombarded by the 
victorious English and Dutch fleets, and on land by the 
motley armies of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy. 
The town at first held some of the heights outside the 
walls, including Mont Faron; but on being forced to retire 
from them, they kept up such an incessant fire upon the 
batteries placed there by the enemy, that the town at 
first suffered very little. ‘The combined fleets, too, were 
singularly ineffective, being constantly repulsed by the 
small but well armed forts guarding the Petite Rade. 

Hundreds of deserters found their way into the town, 
and encouraged the defence by their reports of the famine 
conditions which were prevailing in the Duke’s army. 
After the siege had lasted for nearly a month, the enemies’ 
camp was broken up, and a hurried night ‘retreat towards 
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the Var was accomplished without giving the defenders 
of Toulon an opportunity of doing more than some 
harassing of the rearguard. The successful defence of 
Toulon by Marshal Tessé was one of the few flickers 
that relieved the gloom of the French situation, and in 
the following year Vendédme was defeated by Marl- 
borough at Oudenarde. 

It is strange that on both occasions when the British 
have fought at Toulon they should have been entirely 
unsuccessful. In their attack with the Dutch they were 
ineffective, and at the end of the century, when, in 
company with Spanish ships, the English fleet was sup- 
porting the town, which had closed its gates against the 
Revolutionaries, the result was a retirement in the face 
of the artillery directed by Napoleon. The French 
Royalists only numbered 1500, the Spaniards 4000, and 
the English 2000; and General Gray informed Pitt that 
50,000 troops were necessary to properly garrison the 
place. Outnumbered as they were, the Royalists might 
have held out, but for the appointment of the young 
Corsican captain to the command of the artillery. The 
Republicans were under Carteaux—a painter who had 
only just turned his attention to military matters, and 
consequently had allowed his few field-pieces to be so 
placed that the English and Spanish ships rode in safety out 
of their reach. Buonaparte at once altered this state of 
affairs, and before long had collected fourteen cannon 
and four mortars. When other artillery had arrived he 
ordered the construction of a battery so close to Fort 


Mulgrave that on the first day the English guns had 
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mowed down every man. In the face of this awful ordeal 
even the most hardened Jacobins drew back until the 
sallow and threadbare young captain ordered that it 
should be called “The battery of the fearless.” There- 
after, the full complement of gunners was always 
available. Whether Napoleon originated the successful 
plan of attack upon Toulon is a subject which has 
been warmly and frequently discussed, and Mr. J. H. 
Rose, in his Life of Napoleon I., gives many excellent 
reasons for believing that he did not, although without 
his fiery energy and stubborn determination there seems 
little doubt that the attack might have failed. Carteaux, 
the painter-soldier, had been superseded, and at the deci- 
sive fight a third officer—Dugommier, was in command. 
The attack took place on a December night, when a 
storm was raging, and in the midst of heavy rain 
and a tremendous wind the combatants only saw 
each other’s set faces in the momentary glare of the 
lightning. In the darkness detachments lost their way, 
and Napoleon’s horse was shot dead under him. The 
leading column of 2000 men reached Fort Mulgrave, 
and charged the palisades furiously, but when they had 
hacked their way through they were demoralised by the 
terrible fire from the second line of defence. Even with 
the support of another column they gave way, until the 
reserves under Napoleon had come to the rescue, and with 
these the numbers were too great for the English and 
Spaniards, who fell as they worked their guns. The 
dead lay in heaps, but the losses of the attackers were 
justified, in having gained the most crucial point of the 
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defences. The other forts, manned by Neapolitans, were 
soon abandoned, and shot began falling in the town and 
among the ships. Toulon had been lost, and the ships 
at once commenced to weigh anchor. Left to the mercy 
of the bloodthirsty Revolutionaries, who would pour into 
the town at any moment, the unfortunate Royalists were 
in a terrible predicament, and their entreaties to be taken 
on board the English ships as they weighed anchor 
resulted in the saving of some 14,000 people. While 
the embarkation was in progress the enemies’ shot were 
crashing through the houses by the quays, the terror- 
stricken crowds and the heavily laden boats being a 
special mark for the artillery. A daring feat was per- 
formed by a party of picked seamen from the British 
ships, led by a young officer. At the last moment they 
contrived to get on board those of the French warships 
that had been left behind, and although menaced by the 
liberated galley slaves, they succeeded in firing each vessel. 
In Buonaparte’s own words, “the whirlwind of flames 
and smoke from the arsenal resembled the eruption of 
a volcano, and the thirteen vessels blazing in the roads 
were like so many displays of fireworks: the masts and 
forms of the vessels were distinctly traced out by the 
flames, which lasted many hours, and formed an unpa- 
ralleled spectacle.” ‘The next morning saw the entry of 
the Jacobins, and the carnage began. The fears of the 
Royalists were only too fully realised, and hundreds were 
shot down in cold blood. Fréron, the Commissioner of 
the Convention, gloried in the butchering of two hundred 
Royalists daily. Napoleon did his best to stop the blood- 
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shed, but seems to have had no_ success whatever—he 
was, it should be remembered, a youth of twenty-three. 

Only five years later Napoleon’s huge armada sailed 
for Egypt from Toulon. The 300 transports were con- 
voyed by 13 ships of the line, 7 frigates, and a number 
of gunboats—the fleet that was soon afterwards to be 
destroyed by Nelson in Aboukir Bay. The troops 
numbered only 35,000, and were fewer in number than 
those sent on another African expedition thirty-two years 
later. 

This was on May 26, 1830, when there sailed out 
of the harbour a large fleet under Admiral Duperré. 
On board the ships there was a force of no fewer than 
37,000 soldiers—foot, cavalry, and artillery—and their 
objective was Algiers. For centuries the European 
nations had, largely through their own jealousies, allowed 
the Barbary corsairs to prey upon their merchantmen or 
exact a heavy tribute for allowing the ships of a particular 
country to come and go unmolested. In spite of her 
naval prowess, England weakly entered into negotiations 
with the Dey of Algiers, remonstrated often on the 
capture of her ships and the enslaving of the crews, 
but still the scourge of the Mediterranean was not 
suppressed. In 1816 Admiral Lord Exmouth with a 
fleet of 25 ships—nine were Dutch—had reduced the 
fortifications of Algiers to ruins, and insisted on the 
total abolition of Christian slavery, as well as the imme- 
diate liberation of all slaves in the Dey’s dominions, 
numbering 1,642, and including eighteen English. 

But the defences of the city had not been entirely 
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dismantled, and before long they had been repaired, 
and the corsairs, forgetting the sharp lesson they had 
received, were soon carrying on their piracy once more, 
the right to make war on European nations having been 
allowed to remain as before; and the new treaty with 
the Dey had even given a formal recognition to this 
long-sustained but none the less astounding piece of 
international folly. Thus it remained for France to give 
the final blow to the power of the Algerine pirates, and 
it was carried out in a most drastic manner by this great 
expedition of 1830. 

The warships merely maintained an ineffectual blockade, 
but the army soon had the city at its mercy. A French 
ship of the line took the Dey and his advisers to Naples, 
and other vessels deported all the Turks who were 
found in Algiers. From that time onwards the town 
has remained in the hands of the French, and Algerine 
pirates have disappeared from the Mediterranean for three- 
quarters of a century. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable sights ever 
witnessed in the harbour of Toulon was in the year 
1543, when Kheyr-ed-din, often erroneously called Bar- 
barossa, wintered his great fleet in the French port. 
Francis I. had formed an inglorious alliance with Turkey, 
and thus it came about that a Christian harbour was 
filled with the ships of the famous old corsair, on the 
decks of whose galleys paced turbaned Mussulmans, while 
below sat rows of Christian slaves chained to the benches 
and with backs raw from the lash. 

Up to as late as 1873 galleys were still to be seen 
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moored in the harbour at Toulon, but the condition of 
the convicts was so different to the horrors of those who 
suffered tortures or were worked to death at the oars 
that they bore little relation to the galley slaves of the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

The ascent of Mont Coudon, about four miles from 
Toulon, is notable for the huge coast views one can see 
from the road that ascends to the top. To the east lies 
Hyéres with its bay encircled with islands. It is this 
picturesquely situated town that generally marks the 
western limit of the English visitor, and here for the first 
time appears the date palm, planted in avenues along the 
newer streets. Palms are prominent in every place that 
professes to be a Riviera resort, and to a large extent they 
are a mere form of advertisement. They are generally 
dusty and brown, and inclined to appear dilapidated and 
withered, but there they are, growing in the open air, 
and one is led unconsciously into a chain of thought 
tending to produce a favourable conclusion as to the 
climate. It is very questionable from an artistic standpoint 
whether the palm adds any charm to the Riviera, and 
whether the parts of the coast where one is free from the 
avenues of spiky trees are not far more beautiful than 
those that have given themselves up to the cultivation of 
this alien foliage. 

Hyeres is unlike most of the typical Riviera towns in 
being separated from the sea by two or three miles of 
alluvial ground, and even then there are only peeps of the 
open sea between the Iles d’Or and the Ile de Porquerolles. 
It is for these reasons, no doubt, that the town retains its 
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charm and quiet seclusion. The low flat ground is divided 
between cultivation and shallow lakes for obtaining salt 
by evaporation. The salt industry in early times no doubt 
made the town prosperous, the scarcity of that essential 
commodity in the middle ages creating a demand capable 
of enriching any neighbourhood lucky enough to own salt 
pans. In this way Hyéres grew into a compact, well- 
built town, surrounded by a strong wall punctuated with 
towers, and in the fourteenth century was of more impor- 
tance than Toulon. Its position was well chosen on the 
slope of a rocky hill, so that the castle perched on the 
highest point formed one corner of the defences of 
the town. In the long centuries when all coast towns 
were subject to corsair raids and dreaded the appearance 
on the horizon of strange galleys, the satisfaction and 
confidence their stout walls must have given to the citizens 
of Hyéres cannot be over-estimated. 

The castle has become only a shell, and is seemingly 
only a part of the encircling walls; but these relics of 
the fourteenth century are still impressive as they climb 
up the steep ascent of naked rock, square embattled 
towers standing boldly at the zig-zags of the curtain 
walls. The modern growth of the town—hotels, villas, 
churches, and shops—are all on the south side, at the 
foot of the hill; on the north the scenery is probably 
much as it has appeared for several centuries. All 
around lie the uneven masses of rocky hills formed 
of mica-schist and clay-slate, their appearance being due 
to a considerable geological disturbance. Cultivation 
has by patient effort been coaxed into these arid places, 
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and now there are olives, sentinel cypresses here and 
there, cork trees, and a number of small evergreens, 
growing among the patches of corn and vegetables. 
Cactuses grow among the rocks, and bright pink and 
purple flowers; while here and there one sees emerald- 
coloured frogs and pale-green locusts. 

Scattered to the north are the broken summits of Les 
Maurettes, and higher than these, in the direction of 
Toulon, is Mont Coudon. This side of Hyéres has been 
chosen for the illustration given here; the castle heights 
and the half-ruined walls glowing in the light of a typical 
sunset of the Riviera. Quite outside the region of 
romance were the comments made on Hyeres by Arthur 
Young, that intrepid traveller of the eighteenth century. 
As a Suffolk agriculturist, he looked upon and described 
the country much after the manner of William Cobbett in 
his Rural Rides. Young therefore gives one no idea of the 
old town in 1789, but speaks of the description of the 
place he had received as being “praised much beyond its 
merit.” ‘The hills,” he says, “are either rocks or spread 
with a poor vegetation of evergreens, pines, lentiscus, etc. 

Every view is meagre on comparison with the rich 
foliage of our northern forests.” In the previous year all 
the lemon and orange trees had been nearly destroyed 
by frost, and as this had necessitated their being cut down 
almost to the trunks, the place must have looked bare 
compared to its usual aspect. Even then Hyéres was 
beginning to be a resort, for Young says, ‘The landlord 
worried me with a list of the English that pass the winter 
at Hyeres” ; and he adds also, “there are many houses 
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built for letting ”—118 years ago! The palms had not yet 
added their note of incongruity, some of the first appearing 
in 1836 in the Place des Palmiers, long after Napoleon, 
fresh from his early success at Toulon, occupied the house 
numbered 24. 

In the centre of the closely built old town is the 
Place Massillon, hemmed in by tall houses, and having 
at one side a survival of the twelfth century in the 
building now used as the Hétel de Ville. It was 
formerly the preceptory of the Knights Templars, and 
the round-headed doorway and the windows show 
interesting detail. 

Only a few yards away is a very narrow street, greasy 
with fish—the Rue Rabaton—containing the birthplace 
of Massillon, the most famous French preacher of the 
seventeenth century. The house is No. 7, but it is 
scarcely distinguishable from the other dark buildings, 
and is not marked by any tablet. As a notary his 
father made Massillon an apprentice in his own office, 
but it was soon discovered that the boy was more 
inclined to oratory and close study than drawing up 
deeds. With astonishing rapidity he had become, at 
thirty-five, the most popular orator in Paris, and was 
also made Court Preacher to Louis XIV. For twenty 
years he held the office without any diminution of his 
powers, but when at the end of that period he was 
made Bishop of Clermont, he never preached another 
sermon. On leaving the Court, Louis XIV. said: 
- “Father, I have listened in my chapel to many great 
preachers, and I have been very well satisfied with them ; 
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but as often as I hear you I am very ill-satisfied with 
myself.” Dr. MacMillan mentions, however, that 
Massillon’s wealthy friend Crozat threw another light 
on the great man, whom he often entertained at Mont- 
morency, when he said: ‘* Your sermons terrify me, 
but your manner of living reassures me.” 

From the Hotel de Ville one climbs up by a steep 
flight of steps and narrow ascending streets to an open 
spot where the whole sweep of the sea, the islands and 
the Montagnes des Maures are spread out before one 
in a most rich and enticing panorama. Close at hand 
stands the church of St. Paul, a massive building, whose 
lower parts are of the twelfth century. It is a gaunt 
and uninspiring result of much restoration, with only a 
font and a Moorish-looking doorway to attract attention. 

In the lower part of the town is a much more 
interesting church—that of St. Louis. It belongs to 
the twelfth century, is of Byzantine architecture, and 
has a large rose window at the western end. The roof 
is vaulted, and the woodwork of the canopied choir 
stalls is unusually good; all are carved with interest- 
ing subjects, and, like the pulpit, are of walnut. In 
the space behind the altar there are one or two large 
pictures, the most interesting giving a rich historical 
glimpse of an event which took place at Hyéres in 
the summer of 1254. It shows ‘Saint’ Louis IX. of 
France landing from his ships on his return from the 
disastrous crusade in Egypt after an absence of six 
years. He was entertained by Bertand de Foz up at 
the castle, and made his public entry into Paris on 
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September 7th of that year. With the King are shown 
Queen Marguerite and their children, and a picturesque 


HYERES. 


The church of St. Paul is close at hand and in the distance is the hill of Costebelle. 


grouping of the town officials. So vivid are the 
impressions given by pictures of this character, that one 
keenly regrets their rarity, and looks forward to the 
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time when every town will follow the example set by 
the Royal Exchange of London in obtaining a rich 
pictorial expression of the chief events of its past. 

Like Marseilles, Hyéres had exciting times during 
the disturbances and fighting caused by the Catholic 
League, when in 1586 the town was held for the 
king, and the castle defended by the adherents of the 
Carcist, Baron de Méolhon, commanded by Captain 
Merle. Various attempts to take the castle were made 
by M. de la Valette, the Governor of Provence, who 
was welcomed by the townsfolk as soon as he arrived. 
An assault with ladders on the rocky heights proved a 
failure; so also were the attempts to bribe the garrison 
into surrender. They then tried to get rid of Merle 
by hauling a large gun into an upper room of a house 
having windows that looked towards the part of the 
castle occupied by the captain. Having discovered the 
hour when he dined, the gunners waited until the proper 
moment, and with a well-aimed shot, the ball entered 
the room, smashing the table, and sending the plates 
and dishes into fragments; but by some good chance 
Merle had gone out of the room again the moment 
after he had entered it, and on returning found the 
apartment in confusion. After holding out for ten 
months, the captain was obliged to surrender the castle, 
through the garrison having found themselves unable to 
resist the bribes offered them. 

A mile or more to the south of Hyéres lie the 
wooded hills dignified by the name of the Montagnes 
des Oiseaux, although less than a thousand feet in height, 
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and on their slopes is the Costebelle, a sunny situation 
that has attracted several hotels to its otherwise rustic 
surroundings. 

At the foot of the hills, where umbrella pines dignify 
the scenery, and close to the sea, is the site of the 
Roman town of Pomponiana. This was probably the 
Olbia founded by the Greeks from Marseilles. In 
1843 the remains were excavated, and besides baths, 
cisterns, and the acropolis, a portion of the mole built to 
create a harbour was discovered in the mud at low tide. 
The lower part of this piece of harbour-wall was found 
to be constructed of great cubes of stone laid on one 
another without cement, suggesting a very great antiquity. 

A story of the nuns of the convent on Hermitage Hill 
above is told by Mr. Baring Gould, who cites no authority ; 
but it is too tragic to be omitted. The Benedictine 
sisters dwelt in safety within their fortified walls, and 
the surrounding country looked up to them as a feudal 
power, giving assistance if the nuns were ever in danger. 
On a certain unlucky night a ‘‘frolicsome nun rang the 
bell for the fun of the thing,” and when the vassals 
arrived, “laughed at them for allowing themselves to be 
fooled from their beds.” But alas! this one little frolic 
spelt disaster when, not long afterwards, a Moorish corsair 
appeared in the bay, and the pirates landed and attempted 
to force their way into the buildings. The bell was 
again pealed loudly, but when the sound reached the ears 
of those who would have rushed to the help of the nuns, 
no one thought it worth while to get up, and in the 


morning the convent was found empty and sacked, the 
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sisters having been carried away on board the galley to 
become slaves in Africa. 

The next fifty miles of coast includes some of the 
most delicious scenery on the French Riviera. A beautiful 
road keeps close to the shore, and gives the wayfarer 
a hundred perfect pictures of the unspoiled shores of 
Provence. The Maure mountains are responsible for the 
formation of the many sunny bays that succeed one 
another all the way to St. Maxime. ‘Their mass is utterly 
unlike the limestone scenery of the country west of 
Toulon, for they are due to an upheaval of igneous or 
metamorphosed rock—granite, gneiss, and schist being 
their chief components. In colour and outline they are 
entirely unlike the Estérel range lying on the further 
side of the river Argens. The Estérels are of porphyry, 
and their deep-red rocks make the most fantastic and 
precipitous of silhouettes, while the Maures have no great 
angularities and the colours are subdued greys and deep 
umbers. 

It is quaint to read Arthur Young’s opinion of this 
coast. He sailed from Toulon in a barque and landed 
at Cavalaire. He is mightily impressed with Toulon 
and the harbour, but when he begins to describe the 
islands off Hyéres and this picturesque coast, he speaks 
of it as “dark, gloomy, and silent; a savage, sombre air 
spread over the whole.” At Cavalaire, on landing, he 
found it composed of only three houses, “and a more 
wretched place not to be imagined.” There was no 
bed available, so he slept on a mattress placed on the 
stone floor, and ‘after starving all day they had nothing 
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but stale eggs, bad bread, and worse wine; and as to 
the mules which were to take me to Fréjus, there was 
neither horse, ass, nor mule in the place, and only four 
oxen for ploughing the ground.” The poor food perhaps 
accounts for the picture of savage gloom this delightfully 
outspoken traveller gives of these bays, whose sunniness 
is one of their greatest characteristics. At the present 
time there is much rose cultivation at Cavalaire, poppies 
and blue ‘irises abound, and the banks and cuttings of 
the single-line railway are given a garden-like aspect with 
the long stretches of mesembryanthemum. The orange- 
brown rock of a cutting is often hidden by a carpet of 
the succulent creeper. Deep crimson, red, pale pink or 
cream, in fact all the colours except blue, the blossoms 
lie so closely on their bed of soft browny-green, that 
at a short distance a sloping bank seems painted with 
their rich tints. 

For the charm of its scenery the line from Hyéres to 
St. Raphaél is scarcely equalled by anything else on the 
railways of the Riviera. If it were otherwise the dawd- 
ling of the little train would be extremely tedious, the 
journey of fifty miles consuming about five hours. As 
it is, one would grumble vastly if the journey were 
hurried over, there is so much to see, such views of 
rocky bays, such a transparent ocean, and such brilliance 
of colour. There are dark masses of Aleppo pines; 
stretches of yellow heath, whose roots supply the wood 
for brier pipes; quaint villages, and distant views of the 
long snow-mantled line of the Maritime Alps, often seen 
through a framework of short and sturdy stone pines. 
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Cork oaks grow in great abundance, their strange 
appearance at once attracting the attention of those who 
are new to Provence. The cork is only an outer bark, 
and its removal does not hamper the growth of the 
tree, it merely leaves a chocolate-coloured surface for a 
time. The first stripping begins when the tree is about 
twenty to thirty years old; ten years later the process 
is repeated, but the finest cork is not reached until the 
third growth, a decade later. Only the trunks and the 
thick branches are peeled, the smaller ones having a most 
curious appearance owing to the incrustation of virgin 
cork, only slightly hidden by the rather thin foliage. 
The process of reducing the cork to its useful condition 
consists in soaking it in boiling water twice, the first 
time for half an hour, and the second time, when cut 
into small squares, for fifteen minutes. The cork is 
practically an evergreen, and so also is the carob, the 
tree producing the locust bean, which is able to grow 
freely on the thin soil of the Maure mountains. 

Trees clothe the rocks right down to the edge of 
the waves, and one is dazzled with the loveliness of 
the dark-green maritime pines growing on the grey 
and cream rocks, while just below are the emerald 
and amethyst waters of some secluded bay. On the 
railway there are only two tunnels, and there are no 
palms to be seen; but if one emphasises too much 
the charms of this neighbourhood, one may perhaps help 
to draw too much attention to an untouched portion of 
the Riviera, and bring upon it those very ills that are 
now so entirely remote. 
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The beautiful village of Bormes, about four miles from 
the sea, stands high and has lovely views of the coast 
and the chain of islands. Above the red roofs and white 
walls of the houses stands the brown old ruin of the 
castle of the lords of the village. A shady yellow road 
winds among the pines just above the sea, and the way 
is refreshed with their resinous scent. One passes fields 
with heavy-breathing and deliberate oxen drawing the 
ploughs, and a hundred other pleasant pastoral sights. 

Both road and railway leave the sea at the large 
promontory in the form of a clenched fist that lies to 
the east of the bay of Cavalaire; then at La Foux one 
reaches an alluvial plain with a lovely view across the 
shallow Gulf of Grimaud. In the foreground are waving 
bamboos and symmetrical umbrella pines of great age and 
beauty, and on the further shore, backed by the blue- 
green hills, lies St. Maxime. There is a small harbour, 
a “place” shaded by clipped trees, old red roofs and a 
few signs of new villas—the beginnings of outside appre- 
ciation. On the opposite side of the transparent bay is 
St. Tropez, a compact little town which has a way of 
looking wonderfully picturesque when the morning sun 
falls across its time-worn red roofs, leaving the walls 
everywhere in soft shade. There is a Moorish flavour 
about this place, noticeable in the narrow streets, the 
carvings in the church, the brilliantly painted boats with 
ochre and red sails in the harbour, and still more notice- 
able in some of the people. 

One comes across men who seem to be of the purest 
Arab blood, their spare figures clad in the ordinary 
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peasant’s coat and trousers, but their bronzed faces 
should appear over the burnoose. High cheek bones, 
wide mouths with thin curling lips and piercing coal- 
black eyes, easily proclaim their desert ancestry. In 
the tenth century Provence was overrun and occupied 
by Moors, hence the name of the mountain chain ; 
but William, Count of Provence, urged by Majolus, 
a monk of Cluny, after a long struggle captured all the 
Saracen strongholds, and turned the marauders into slaves. 
The success of the Provengals was brought about with 
the assistance of the Genoese family of Grimaldi, whose 
name survives in the picturesque town of Grimaud. 

The denudation of the Maures, caused by the many 
tributaries of the river that flows into the Gulf of 
Grimaud, is so great that the town must have been 
originally built on the sea; and a few more centuries of 
the same process will no doubt fill up a large proportion 
of the remaining waters of the gulf, whose shallowness 
has already been mentioned. 

A path shaded by cork trees leads up to Grimaud, 
giving a wonderful grouping of the church and the 
romantic ruined castle perched high up above the village. 
But the story of this one section of the Riviera from 
Hyeres to Fréjus is so full of interest, and has so many 
fascinating remains and such extraordinary picturesqueness, 
that it is waiting for a book all to itself. 

After St. Maxime the coast has fewer indentations until 
the Gulf of Fréjus is reached. This inlet was, like 
the one just left, very much larger in former ages, for 
one knows that the Roman town, Forum Julii, had 
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a harbour, but is now two miles inland. The Argens 
has been responsible for this silting up, and having made 
for itself a level plain, placidly carries its waters into the 
sea through meadows where Roman galleys have sailed. 
St. Tropez was known as Athenopolis when first colonised 
by the Massiliot Greeks, and Grimaud must have come 
into existence about that time, for there are remains of 
an early aqueduct; but at Fréjus one needs no other 
telling than the remains themselves to discover the im- 
portance of the town in Roman times. There is an air 
of stillness that generally distinguishes a place of vanished 
glories, and at the amphitheatre this atmosphere of a 
noble past is heightened, particularly in the late afternoon, 
when the shadows of the broken masses of concrete and 
masonry are thrown right across the arena. The very 
fact of this amphitheatre being left entirely unprotected, 
having a road pass through its longest axis, and the 
strangeness of being able to watch sheep cropping the 
short grass where the blood of many a gladiator has 
dyed the ground, adds vastly to the impressiveness of 
the ruin. There has been no attempt at restoration 
here, and as there are no barriers to admission, one has 
no need to limit one’s visit to any particular time. It 
is possible to watch the sun set across the valley of the 
Argens, and stay until the twilight makes the auditorium 
so full of shadows that one can almost fill up the broken 
tiers of seats with the Roman spectators, and feel the 
intense silence that must have filled the oval space during 
some of the terrible moments of death-struggle. In 
Witnessing such a ruin it is difficult to realise that in 
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the long-dead centuries when it was in use, the people 
who made their way along the vaulted corridors to their 
numbered seats were all intensely modern. It 1s not 
easy, for instance, to compare them with the crowd that 
pours into the various entrances of the Albert Hall— 
the most coliseum-like building in London. 

The amphitheatre is only one of the Roman features 
of Fréjus; besides it there are remains of the town walls, 
of three gates, the two citadels, the theatre, the harbour 
and the great aqueduct. The double arch of the Porta 
Romana is still standing at the part of the wall to the 
north of the town where the aqueduct branches away 
across the modern road at an oblique angle. The per- 
spective of these massive piers, constructed with stones 
not much larger than bricks, sometimes mantled with 
ivy and sometimes quite bare, is a most imposing one. 
Nothing at Fréjus, however, suggests that any of the 
buildings were of really good workmanship, rude strength 
being the chief feature of the remains, suggesting that 
Caesar, when once he had decided on the importance of 
the position, had the town and port made with all pos- 
sible speed. The great Roman road, generally known 
as the Via Aurelia, that, commencing at Rome, followed 
the coast fairly closely all the way from Pisa, at this 
point went inland due westwards to Aquae Sextiae (now 
Aix), with other ways branching from it, and thus Forum 
Julii was the last point on the coast for disembarking 
troops or stores, with the exception of Marseilles. Caesar’s 
reasons for not favouring that city can be understood, in 
the light of the support the Greeks gave to Pompey. 
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The Roman harbour, where the galleys captured at the 
battle of Actium lay, is now crossed by the railway, 
and as one looks from the windows one sees only gardens 
and meadows and a curious little stone tower with a 
pointed roof. This was situated at the mouth of the 
harbour about half-way down the Roman mole, and was, 
it is stated, a harbour-master’s house, and not a light- 
house, although it is locally called La Lanterne. 
Modern’ Fréjus occupies the southern corner of the 
Roman town, and is still within the early boundaries. 
Many of the houses are of considerable age, with a later 
veneer doing its best to mask the antique touches that 
lurk in courtyards and inconspicuous corners. One richly 
carved classic doorway is very noticeable, and the doors 
and doorways generally are beautifully designed, as they 
are at Antibes and other places in the neighbourhood. 
The chief interest of Fréjus after the Roman remains 
is the cathedral. In the baptistery there are eight grey 
stone pillars from some Roman building. The cloisters, 
too, are interesting, but are in need of restoration, for the 
arcades, with pairs of slender pillars supporting pointed 
arches, are blocked up, so that the detail is only visible 
at a doorway! Nothing has been done to spoil the roof, 
whose old brown timbers are arranged in a curious series 
of corbels overlapping one another. The church has a 
roof composed of great vaulting, with perfectly plain square 
groynes springing from eight ponderous square piers. In 
the chapel at the east end of the north aisle there is an altar 
of rich brown woodwork with old gilding, almost suggest- 
ing the work of Grinling Gibbons in some London charch. 
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As at the church of St. Louis at Hyéres, which is of the 
same period, the choir stalls in the apse greatly enrich 
the interior. The curved arms are tilted up about fifteen 
degrees, and the upper portions have a perpendicular 
flavour about their design. The white-washed walls 
with dark-brown panelling below gives this interior the 
simplicity of some English churches. There are two 
unnamed recumbent effigies of episcopal figures, one on 
either side of the altar at the north-east corner; and at 
the opposite end of the aisle, let into the wall, are two 
carved figures in priestly robes surrounded by a classic 
framework of stone. The cathedral door has a carved 
lintel dated 1530, the main parts of it, however, are of 
new stone in Perpendicular style with an ogee arch. | 

A beautiful bronze fountain in the Place Paul Vernet 
has children supporting a large shallow basin. One 
becomes so sure of finding good fountains in France 
that by contrast England seems woefully lacking in such 
ornaments to a town’s public places. 

The road to St. Raphaél, perfectly straight, dusty and 
bordered with trees, crosses the level plain in the shortest 
possible time, and the contrast awaiting one is as great 
as could be imagined. A stuffy little omnibus jolts 
along the short two miles, and deposits one in a new 
world. What is old in St. Raphaél is being pushed 
into the background, so that the plain old square tower 
which would attract attention elsewhere is quite eclipsed 
by the pretentious grandeur of the new church by the 
harbour, whose waters reflect its dome and brilliant colours. 
There are new shops, new hotels, wide streets full of 
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building dust and temporary hoardings. The mistral has 
a way of blowing here so that the dust gathers in drifts 
on the pavements or rises high in the air. 

Napoleon embarked at St. Raphaél for Elba, but he 
would scarcely recognise the little port in its new phase 
of existence as a watering-place ; and when one considers 
the charms of so many of the bays a little to the west, 
it is quite impossible to understand the motives that 
led to the creation of a winter resort at a point where 
the shore is not particularly attractive, at the edge of a 
water-logged alluvial plain always at the mercy of a cold, 
blustering and most uncomfortable wind. The mistral, 
or some other blast, appears to have been blowing on 
April 28th, 1814, when Napoleon at last consented to 
go on board the “‘ Undaunted,” the British warship that 
awaited him in the bay, for the passage to Elba was a 
rough one. The ex-Emperor’s journey from Paris to 
the coast was full of danger, and at several towns the 
cavalcade had great difficulty in protecting him from 
the angry mobs. To guard himself from these risks 
Napoleon was obliged to assume the uniform of an 
Austrian officer, otherwise it is conceivable that he might 
never have reached St. Raphael, and Elba and St. Helena 
might never have known him. 


CHART hat 


THE ESTERELS, CANNES AND THE COAST 
TOWARDS NICE. 


Wuen Arthur Young journeyed to Nice from Frejus 
in 1789, he hired an ass from a woman who carried 
grapes from the vineyards. His baggage was placed on 
the animal and he walked. ‘Myself, my female, and 
her ass,” he writes, “jogged merrily over the mountains; 
the only misfortune was, we did not know one word 
of each other’s language ; I could just discover that she 
had a husband and three children. I tried to know if 
he was a good husband, and if she loved him very 
much; but our language failed in such explanations ;— 
it was no matter; her ass was to do my business, and 
not her tongue.” Of the scenery of the Estérels, he is 
as brief as on the coast of the Maures—“all through 
the same bad country, mountain beyond mountain, in- 
cumbered with worthless evergreens.” It seems impossible 
that the remarkable colour and the fantastic shapes of the 
rocky precipices of these mountains should not have 
impressed themselves upon him. On every side one sees 
deep-red rocks rising above a dense growth of pines, 
and although none of the heights reach 2000 feet, yet 
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their extraordinary boldness of outline, their overhanging 
precipices and isolated masses that have defied the erosion 
of ages, give these porphyry hills all the dignity of 
mountains. Smollett, on first going through the Estérels, 
described them as “a most romantic and noble planta- 
tion of ever-greens, trees, shrubs, and aromatic plants.” 
On his journey back to England in May 1765, however, 
he found the mountains a scene of the greatest desolation 
owing to a fire during the previous summer, due to 
“some execrable villains” having set fire to the pines 
when the wind was high. 

A beautiful road skirts the Estérels in just the same 
fashion as the one that follows the coast from Hyéres. 
There are innumerable bays here, too, but the colour is 
entirely different. In ordinary sunshine the rocks are 
of a bright-red hue, but in the evening they become 
glowing and molten, as though little removed from their 
primitive igneous condition. The road is of a similar 
but more subdued tone. Under the pines that come 
to the brink of the crags the ground is covered with 
needles and cones, and down below, the sea surrounds 
the red rocks with a white margin of foam. The un- 
broken water reflects the dark-green foliage and the 
crimson porphyry in the most marvellous emeralds, purples 
and amethysts—colours that occur often along these coasts, 
but nowhere else with such intensity. As a colour scheme 
it is wonderful, at first sight leaving one nearly breathless 
with astonishment; then there may perhaps succeed the 
impression that there is more to marvel at than to call 


really beautiful. 
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At Agay there is a deep bay, overlooked on the eastern 
side by a bare red ridge and sheltered by the equally 
naked rocks of the promontory of Armont. The road 
keeps to the coast and passes through Théoule, with its 
little harbour and new villas, while the railway makes 
straight for the alluvial plain that lies between the Estérels 
and Cannes. After crossing three streams, the road brings 
one to La Napoule, where the interest of the golf links 
overshadows everything else. It is a wonderfully fine 
spot for recreation, the views across the bay towards the 
islands of Ste. Marguerite and St. Honorat being often 
framed by the grand umbrella pines that are dotted over 
the plain. Inland the lower hills are topped by distant 
snow-covered Alps. 

The remains of many underground Roman storehouses 
connected by vaulted galleries, discovered when the railway 
was being built, suggest that La Napoule was a landing- 
place or a centre for provisions or merchandise. On a 
foundation of Roman work there stand the remains of 
a mediaeval castle, whose two reddish stone towers were 
left standing after the Saracens had plundered the place. 
Unfortunately modern buildings have lately been welded 
on to the early work, spoiling its interest and charm. 
About halfway between La Napoule and Cannes, just by 
the river Siagne, there stands the hermitage of St. Cassien, 
a place of great antiquity, quite possibly occupying the 
site of a Phoenician shrine. The worship of Baal was 
displaced in Roman times, when it was given the name 
of Ara Lucis or Arluc, and a temple of Venus was 
erected there, to remain until the seventh century, when 
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Abbot Nazarius of St. Honorat replaced it with a 
Christian church. There is some doubt as to the origin 
of the name, it having been conjectured that Cassien 
was only a corruption of the latter part of the sentence 
“a carita per cing que sian,’ used by the five monks 
when asking for charitable offerings. This, however, 
may be incorrect, in view of the fact that St. Cassien 
is the patron saint of Cannes. | 

The western extremities of the great resort reach half- 
way to this point—the modern growth of Cannes having 
extended the front from La Bocca to the promontory of 
La Croisette. The greatest charm of Cannes will always 
lie in the proximity of the Estérel range. Seen across the 
bay of La Napoule, the contorted outlines of the porphyry 
precipices prevent the scenery from ever becoming tame. 
In the morning they appear in their actual colours of 
green and dark-red, but as the hours pass wonderful 
changes appear—beautiful mauve shadows adding a rich- 
ness to the colouring, and when the sun has sunk low in 
the west the mountains assume a flat silhouette, sometimes 
of deep purple, sometimes of strange old gold. 

Modern Cannes, as everyone soon discovers, is very 
largely due to Henry, Lord Brougham and Vaux. This 
great Scotsman, whose versatility was most remarkable, 
being, besides a great lawyer, a statesman, an orator, a 
writer on a vast range of subjects, extending from mathe- 
matics to theology, found Cannes a place of rest when, 
worn out with his parliamentary duties, he retired from 
time to time. The story of his first becoming enamoured 
of the place is curious, for it was only through a delay in 
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obtaining permission to cross the Italian frontier during 
an outbreak of cholera, that he ever thought of Cannes 
at all. Being compelled to stay there, he realised its 
innumerable charms, and having built himself a house, 
called after his only child “The Villa Louise Elenore,” 
Lord Brougham spent every winter there, with the result 
that the place of his choice became more and more 
fashionable among English people. In his parliamentary 
life his arrogance, self-confidence and eccentricities pre- 
vented him from being popular, but out on the Riviera his 
temperament improved—his society is said to have become 
charming—otherwise it would perhaps be difficult to 
account for the enormous popularity of this winter resort. 
Lord Brougham died in the villa he had built, on the 
7th of May, 1868. It was thought that the government 
would have sent for the body of England’s Lord High 
Chancellor, but after waiting in vain, the burial took 
place in the cemetery at Cannes, so that visitors may 
still see the Latin inscription beneath the great granite 
cross now marking the tomb of the founder of modern 
Cannes. The contrast between Nice and this Anglicised 
watering-place is extremely obvious. There is nothing 
Parisian here in the appearance of the streets, and the 
sea-front is broken by Mont Chevalier, crowned with its 
castle and church tower, making a most picturesque 
contrast to the palms, alternated with plane trees, which 
line the boulevards along the shore. In the early days, 
when English people first began to winter at Cannes, 
it was quite easy to get among olive groves or pines 
in a very few minutes, But now all this has changed— 
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the spread of villadom has transformed what was primitive 
into a formality that is not over-pleasing. All the way 
to Le Cannet there is an electric tram, and the scenery 
on either side is quite commonplace and uninteresting, 
buildings in course of erection, small shops and restaurants 
spoiling the scenery. Le Cannet was at one time a little 
village by itself. Now its chief attraction lies in the 
fact that it is well on the borders of the villa-studded 
area, and that those who stay there enjoy splendid views 
towards the Estérels and in most other directions, and 
have as well, country walks of great beauty close at hand. 
The village has a few old houses, and has the distinction 
of owning the villa in which Elisa Rachel, the tragic 
actress, died in 1858. Charlotte Bronté saw her act in 
London in 1851. ‘On Saturday,” she writes, “I went 
to hear and see Rachel; a wonderful sight—terrible as if 
the earth had cracked deep at your feet and revealed a 
glimpse of hell. I shall never forget it. She made me 
shudder to the marrow of my bones; in her some fiend 
has certainly taken up an incarnate home. She is not a 
woman; she is a snake; she is the—” 

Old Cannes, on the hill by the port, has an origin as 
ancient as anything else along these coasts, there being 
very little doubt that Aegytna, a place mentioned by 
Polybius, was the spot where the Roman commissioners 
landed when endeavouring to use pacific means for 
keeping some of the Ligurian tribes of this neighbour- 
hood in order. The Romans were unarmed, and they had 
scarcely disembarked before the tribesmen fell upon them, 


seriously wounding their leader Flaminius and compelling 
E 
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the immediate departure of the expedition. The punitive 
force under the consul Opimius, sent soon afterwards, 
attacked the stronghold of Aegytna, situated no doubt on 
Mont Chevalier, and as a lesson levelled it to the ground. 

Saracens, as usual, are responsible for the destruction of 
the later town, known as Castrum Marcellinum. The 
modern name, however, comes neither from this nor 
Castrum Francum, the name given to the place by one 
of the Counts of Provence, but from the reeds known 
as cannes, whose prolific growth on the marshes of the 
Siagne gave a distinctive character to the neighbourhood. 
One could write much more on this great resort; the 
innumerable invalids of distinction who have stayed or 
died here, would occupy many pages if merely given 
the barest mention; but the average guide-book has a 
tendency to concern itself with these matters so much, 
that this subject can be safely left in their hands. On the 
rising-ground at the eastern side of the town there are 
two villas of particular interest, the small Villa Nevada, 
where the Duke of Albany died in 1884, and higher up 
the Villa Edelweiss, where, in the year of her jubilee, 
Queen Victoria stayed in the month of April. 

If the history of Cannes itself is not of great importance, 
there are places within easy reach where all who would get 
into touch with Roman and mediaeval Provence can find 
much to stimulate their interest—Grasse, Vence, Antibes 
and many villages have stories full of romance. Auribeau, 
perched high up above the Siagne, in a most picturesque 


situation, has many corners to attract the wandering 
amateur artist. 
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Scarcely less romantic is the village of Mougins; its 
fortifications have to a large extent disappeared, but a 
gateway still stands, and some parts of the walls near 
the church have survived. The views, either from the 
terrace outside the village or from the top of the tower 
of the twelfth century church, are exhilarating and 
vast. Silvery olive groves and forests of Aleppo pines 
mitigate the austerity of the limestone heights, and on 
the horizon appear the Maritime Alps under their mantle 
of snow. 

The centre of a great perfume industry, Grasse has a 
growing prosperity. This has not to any extent spoiled 
the appearance of the compact little town, perched on the 
edge of a rocky plateau. It is full of narrow quaint 
streets, although few of them have any of the supporting 
arches so common further to the east. If one looks 
closely at some of the houses, signs are not lacking of an 
early origin. In the street just beyond the west end of 
the old church, there is a house that can be scarcely later 
than the thirteenth century, with a window of two round 
arches, divided by a small round column; and elsewhere 
there are ancient stone doorways, time-worn walls, and 
carved doors. The church is almost unique in the curious 
superimposed form it has assumed. The upper part, built 
in the eleventh century, is reached by a double flight of 
steps; between them one descends a few feet to enter 
another complete church cut out of the solid rock in the 
crudest fashion, the aisles and arches being as rough as 
though they had been intended merely for an underground 
storehouse. Against the background of living rock stand 
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the simplest of altars, studded with candles and tawdry 
ornament. From the roof stalactite formations depend 
in clusters—giving a still more grotesque appearance to 
the place. From this rock-hewn church one descends 
still further, expecting something still more strange; 
but this lowest of the three is built out upon the 
face of the perpendicular hillside, and its stucco interior 
has no interest whatever. Grasse can nevertheless claim 
what must almost be a unique distinction, in having three 
churches built one above the other. The exterior of the 
topmost one, with its plain square tower and curious 
corbels, repays close examination ; while adjoining it there 
is another massive tower belonging to the Hétel de Ville. 
On entering the courtyard to look more carefully at the 
tower, one is suddenly aware of the haggard faces of 
prisoners, who grin expectantly behind heavily barred 
windows. 

To the Grand Hotel, on the east side of the town, 
there has come a distinction through the visit of Queen 
Victoria in 1891. The splendour of the scenery of 
the limestone hills and precipices bounded by the sea, 
commanded by this hotel, and everything else that is high 
enough, give Grasse a wonderful charm. The slope of the 
ground is towards the sunniest part of the heavens, and the 
sunlight captured in this way is all turned to account to 
induce air and soil to combine in producing the most 
perfect of scents. Everywhere one looks the ground is 
occupied with gardens, and the figures of the annual out- 
put are astonishing—s 30,000 lbs. of roses and 1,475,000 
lbs. of orange blossoms indicating to some extent the 
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magnitude of the industry. Fruit preserving, too, is 
carried on at Grasse in a way that would make the 
average schoolboy look upon the town as suitable for a 
fairy-tale. 

The railway from Grasse that goes to Vence and crosses 
the Var just beyond 
Gattiéres, runs through a 
great valley parallel with 
the coast. At the quaint 
old town of Bar-sur-Loup, 
standing on a spur of a 
steep declivity, the line 
makes a_ sudden _ bend, 
until, reaching the narrow 
opening of the Gorge du 
Loup, it boldly crosses it 
on an exceedingly lofty 
stone viaduct, made more 
imposing on account of 
its great curve. The 
central piers stand in the 
green waters of the Loup 
as they come pouring 
from the gorge above. 

There is a path all the way up the ravine among 
the huge masses of grey or orange-red limestone. The 
sides of the gorge close in steadily until the towering 
walls overhang the confined space where the sea-green 
flood rushes furiously through the narrow openings. 
Maiden-hair ferns grow in the crevices, and a few bushes 
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have a precarious existence on ledges where a little soil 
has accumulated. At a spot where the stream surrounds 
an isolated mass of rocks, one finds a tiny chapel. A frail 
wooden bridge leads to the islet, and there, amid the 
ceaseless roar of the waters, stands a prominent crucifix. 
Further up the ravine nature has been wantonly interfered 
with through the blasting of a carriage road along the face 
of the perpendicular cliffs. Instead of sending the dis- 
placed stone down to the foot of the gorge, for road- 
making or any other useful purpose, it has been thrown 
promiscuously into the torrent bed, making a raw and 
featureless slope of small fragments of stone. Generations 
will pass and still this slope will lessen the grandeur of 
the gorge, whose attractiveness has to a woeful extent 
been sacrificed in order to make it more accessible. At 
‘the point where this new road—it was formerly only 
a narrow path—is tunnelled through a projecting cliff, 
there is a curved recess worn, or perhaps merely occupied 
by a waterfall. The spray falls everywhere, and the lime- 
stone is black and shiny as a result; but this has not 
prevented the erection of a small wooden hut behind 
the sheet of sprayed-out water, so that with the protection 
of an umbrella one may, if by any chance inclined to 
do so, take light refreshment in that unusual position. 
Still higher up the ravine there is another fall; and, 
despite the ill-judged method of building the new road, 
the Gorge du Loup is not entirely spoiled. 

Along the road towards Vence the scenery is extremely 
fine. Precipitous heights are crowned by villages, great 
slopes are covered with dark-green pines, tracts of bare 
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rock appear in places, and on the right great precipices 
of limestone, weathered into rich orange and grey tones, 
frown above slopes where rose cultivation is encouraged 
by their protection from the Alpine blasts. Scattered 
groups of cypresses, eucalyptus trees and olives grow by 
the roadside or on the slopes below. About halfway 
to Vence the road swings sharply to the north to avoid 
a deep recess in the line of rising-ground, and passes 
the northern corner of the very romantically situated 
village of Tourettes. It is perched on a narrow ridge of 
rock whose sides are as perpendicular as the old walls 
of the houses, that are built right on the very margin 
of the precipices. So safe must this village have been, 
that the defenders, in case of attack, had little to fear 
except on the neck that joined them to the higher ground, 
where they could concentrate their strength. 

Vence is a town rich in memories, and being set in 
beautiful scenery, only about six miles from the sea, is 
a place to stay in for weeks rather than hours. There 
is a good hotel in a healthy position, having wide views 
from its windows and the garden. 

At the present time Vence retains many remains of its 
mediaeval greatness. There are square towers on the 
walls by the gates, dating from the eleventh century, 
and another tower in Florentine style on the northern 
side is part of one of the fifteenth century palaces of 
one of the noble families of the town. The ancient ash 
growing by the palace shows that these trees can flourish 
in the Riviera. Further evidence indicating the importance 
of Vence in early times is given in the ex-cathedral, and 
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the fact of the establishing of a bishopric in the fourth 
century. The church is, almost without doubt, on the 
site of a Roman temple, part of the pagan structure 
being incorporated into the present building. On each 
side of the nave and at the western end are double 
aisles, with ponderous pillars supporting round arches. 
There is, too, a unique feature in the existence of the 
bishop’s seat and the choir stalls in a gallery at the 
west end, where in nearly every French church one 
finds the organ. As at Hyéres and Fréjus, the stalls 
belong to the fifteenth century, and are richly carved; 
while there is yet another interest in the antique MS. 
book of antiphons still to be seen on a lectern in this 
gallery. There is a fine old font, and in the altar at 
the south-east corner of the church a carved stone from 
the Roman temple is inserted. Outside there are two 
Roman columns from the same building. 

When the temple was standing the town was known 
as Ventia, and there are ample evidences to prove the 
very great importance of the place in Roman times—M. 
Ed. Blanc’s collection of the inscriptions of Vence showing 
that it had a forum, aqueducts, temples, palaces, and 
“consequently a whole official body of decimvirs, priests, 
and magistrates.” Earlier still, the site was occupied by 
the capital of the Nerusii, a Ligurian tribe conquered by 
the Romans. The origin of Vence is therefore somewhere 
back in the shadowy ages when the Mediterranean races 
were peopling the favourable spots on the north-western 
shores of the Mare Internum. 

Just north of Vence the scenery becomes bold and 
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striking, the great mass of Roche-Blanche rearing itself 
prominently above the hills, and from the top one has 
views right across the valley of the Var. One is tempted 
to go further and further from the coast, and to describe 
at length such fascinating mountain villages as Carros, 
where the scenery, too, is full of solemn vastness and 
wonderful subdued colour; but this might lead one to 
forget the Riviera in the snowy passes of the Maritime 
Alps. Going seawards, therefore, one passes St. Paul, 
an old and partially-walled village, on the right, and then 
Cagnes appears perched on a ridge, making a picturesque 
outline against the sky, strikingly beautiful in the evening 
when lights are showing in windows and doorways. The 
houses follow the usual plan of growing out of the 
steepest part of the hillside, and at the top stands the 
castle. It was one of the strongholds of the Grimaldi, 
and the present owner, who bought the castle recently, 
has restored Carloni’s painted ceiling. The proximity of 
Cagnes to Cannes gives the stranger some trouble to find 
out the accepted pronunciation. The paper mulberry 
grows by the road near here, the trees being trimmed 
in a peculiar fashion; and a prickly evergreen shrub, 
called the Kermes oak, on which a species of cochineal 
lives, can also be seen. 

Antibes is a place of intense interest. The part it has 
played during the last 2500 years is no mean one, and until 
1860 it was the French frontier town. Italian territory 
has now been pushed back west of Mentone, but the 
imposing forts and the military aspect of the town remain. 
No one denies Antibes the glamour of a noble past, 
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but one may find slighting remarks on its present-day 
aspect. An otherwise excellent guide deals with Antibes 
in the briefest fashion, calmly stating that “it is hardly 
worth the trouble of a visit.” Modern buildings have 
come to the outskirts of the town, and if one’s impres- 
sions were restricted to the view of the place gained from 
a seat in the trams that run along the Corniche road, 
such comments might be understood. However, the 
moment one penetrates into the compact nucleus of the 
town, one’s imagination is immediately stirred. There 
are narrow busy streets of shops with shutters to the 
windows above, in the typical French fashion. At the foot 
of the Rue de I’Hotel de Ville stands a quaint fountain 
with a pillar and dolphins gushing out water into a large 
worn basin; then in the wide Cour Masséna one finds on 
one side old arcades to the houses, as in Italy. Facing 
these, on the opposite side of the street, is the landward 
wall of mediaeval Antibes, and probably of the Greek 
town of Antipolis also. It is cut into by windows and 
doors, the old stonework of the two great round towers is 
plastered over, and many other impertinencies have been 
suffered without destroying the line of the wall to any 
appreciable extent. On their inner faces the round towers 
show their original rough stonework, and so picturesque 
-could they be made, from every point of view, with a 
little careful restoration, such as the removal of a modern 
balcony and shutters, that it is a matter for wonder that 
nothing has yet been done. If one goes through a 
narrow-arched doorway towards the harbour end of the 
Cour Masséna, one finds the lintel on the inside is com- 
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posed of a Roman inscribed stone placed upside down: 
there seems also to have been a portcullis. Some of the 
old walls that are still standing on the seaward side could 
tell some wonderful stories of fights with corsairs and 
who knows how many other enemies, who tried the 
strength of the strongly defended little fortress. There are 
two ancient square towers, one taller than the other. 
Both are perfectly plain, and without any lantern or 
belfry, like the majority of the early towers of this type 
scattered along the Riviera. The more lofty one, standing 
by the church, is composed of great squared stones with 
rough surfaces, and here and there one showing battered 
mouldings, indicating some far more ancient Greek or 
Roman building. Two large stones having battered Roman 
inscriptions are clamped with iron to the base of the 
tower, and close by are two other upright stones, also 
bearing Roman characters, and a few other fragments. 
The earliest inscribed stone discovered at Antibes bears 
archaic Greek characters on a dark green diorite boulder. 
Its blackness seems to have inspired that reverence given 
to strange stones in early ages, for the inscription reads : 
“Jam Terpon, servant of the august goddess Aphrodite ; 
may Cypris reward with her favours those that erected 
me here.” The Phocaean Greeks who founded Antipolis 
from their presumably earlier settlements of Massilia and 
Nicaea, must have retained some elemental idolatries ! 

Yet another stone should be mentioned. It is in the 
wall of the Hétel de Ville, and bears a Roman inscription 
of great pathos to “a boy from the North, aged twelve 
years, who danced and pleased.” 
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The narrow and quiet streets of old Antibes are 
packed with interest for those who can see history in 
stray corbels projecting from time-worn walls, in massive 
old doorways with Gothic arches, and in other details 
spared by the hand of man. From the sea, the old 
as well as the new walls, with the solid towers rising 
above them, give the town a flavour of the days when 
Algerine galleys scoured the coasts. 

The promontory of Antibes runs southwards for 
nearly three miles, enclosing one side of the curving 
bay known as Golfe-Jouan. A few white villas appear 
among the dark growth of trees, and on the highest 
part stand a conspicuous lighthouse and the early church 
of Notre Dame d’Antibes. The way up to the little 
building is by the Via Crucis, punctuated with fourteen 
chapels; and the views across the blue sea towards Nice 
and the bold and mountainous coast are not easily 
forgotten. 

There is so much to interest the student of early 
Church history in the island of St. Honorat, that a day 
can well be spent there. The steamboats from Cannes 
stop first at Ste. Marguerite, the larger of the Iles de 
Lérins, where, on the only portion of the island not 
covered with pines, stands the fort built by Cardinal 
Richelieu. It was utilised mainly as a state prison, and 
is associated chiefly with the strange imprisonment in 
the seventeenth century of “The Man with the Iron 
Mask.” This prisoner continuously wore a mask, so 
that no one could gain any clue to his identity, and 
for a long time the most inaccurate stories were circulated. 
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Voltaire stated that without a doubt he was an elder 
brother of Louis XIV.; and subsequently an effort was 
made to establish a connection between Buonaparte and 
the masked man, in order to build up for the Emperor 
some claim to the throne of France. This interesting 
suggestion is entirely destroyed by the fullest evidence, 
and Mr. Tighe Hopkins gives conclusive proof that 
The Man in the Iron Mask was no one else than 
Hercules Anthony Matthioli, who was of no great 
importance, being merely a member of an old family 
of Bologna. He had acted as an instrument of Louis 
XIV. when efforts were being made to add to the 
French Crown the Marquisate of Montferrat—the fortified 
town of Casale, its capital, being considered one of the 
chief strategic points in Western Italy. After receiving 
some payments for the part he had played, Matthioli 
was bought over by the Austro-Spanish side, and revealed 
the whole of the schemes for which Louis had rewarded 
him. This treachery resulted in Matthioli’s capture by 
methods disallowed by international law, so that to shroud 
the whole affair in mystery the prisoner was compelled 
to continuously wear a mask. Whether this was the 
helmet-like contrivance depicted in old pictures, it is 
difficult to say. All that is really known is that on the 
journey to the Bastille from Ste. Marguerite in 1698, 
“the peasants noticed that his teeth and lips showed 
through it; also that he was tall and had white hair.” 
This much could certainly have been seen through 
something more than a “little velvet half mask,” con- 
sidered by Mr. Hopkins to be the limit that one must 
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now give to the imagination. The escape of Marshal 
Bazaine from the fortress of Ste. Marguerite is surrounded 
with no mystery, for it took place as recently as 
August 1oth, 1874. Bazaine is known to modern history 
as the man who in 1870 surrendered Metz to the 
Prussians when he was in command of 150,000 men. 
For this he was condemned to death, a_ sentence 
afterwards commuted to imprisonment. The escape was 
contrived with the help of his wife, who had a boat 
waiting to take him to her yacht which was close at hand 
with steam up ready for an immediate departure the 
moment Bazaine was taken on board. He lowered him- 
self from the fort into the boat, with a rope he had 
managed to make, and with only a few scratches from 
the rocks, he regained his freedom. 

The interest of the adjoining island of St. Honorat 
is of an entirely different and far less popular character. 
It occupied a similar position to Iona in regard to the 
spread of Christianity from the East. The monastery 
established on the tiny island, only raised a very few 
feet above the waves, was the episcopal training ground 
for Gaul, and to the broadness of the school of thought 
of the monks of St. Honorat, modern Christianity no 
doubt largely owes its freedom from the fatalism of 
Augustine. St. Honorat, who founded the monastery 
in 410, was a man who inspired enthusiasm and affection 
among all who were drawn to the peaceful islet, and it 
was no doubt his influence that resulted in the declaration 
of the Bishops of Gaul in favour of man’s freedom to 
refuse or accept the Grace of God, or as they put it at 
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the Council of Orange, “We do not believe that God 
has predestined any men to be evil.” After centuries 
of usefulness as a centre of learning and missionary 
enterprise, the monastery was wiped out by the Saracens, 
who in 725 massacred the abbot and five hundred monks. 
This was not an isolated instance of the terrible trials 
that befell the monastery of St. Honorat, for in 891 the 
Moors again left it in ruins, until gradually the place 
began to flourish once more. To be safe from further 
attacks, the monks in 1073 built themselves a strong 
fortress at the edge of the rocks on the south side of 
the island. This tower-shaped building is still to be seen, 
the exterior having the appearance of a castle, while 
inside a monastic flavour pervades the limited space. On 
the ground floor is the picturesque cloister, with six 
columns of different-coloured marbles supporting the 
vaulting. The bottom of the small central space is 
occupied by a cistern, and the corridor above, whose 
slender pillars are a contrast to the sturdy ones below, 
gives access to the chapel, and beyond that to the library. 
There were formerly seven chapels of early date dotted 
over the island, and of these five remain to-day. At the 
western extremity is that of St. Sauveur; it is inside an 
old fort, and from the exterior has merely the appearance 
of a cottage. St. Trinity, at the opposite end of the 
island, is in a wonderfully perfect little structure con- 
structed with giant corner stones, and is a most fascinating 
study for all who are interested in early Christian 
architecture. 

Those who for seven successive years made pilgrimages 
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to these seven chapels, were rewarded with a sacred palm 
branch and complete absolution from all sins. The story 
is told of a swineherd of Provence who had made the 
journey to “the happy isle” on six successive years, but 
on the seventh was prevented from going by his master. 
He fell asleep while with his swine on the edge of an 
oak wood, and dreamed that he had accomplished the 
last journey and had received the palm branch, and on 
waking, to his astonishment, found that some miraculous 
power had actually given him the reward he had coveted, 
for there, at his side, was the holy branch. 


CHAPTER JV, 
NICE AND THE COAST TO LA TURBIE. 


Nice is undoubtedly Paris by the sea. With a population 
bordering on 100,000, it can well be termed a city, and 
unless one is on the palm-shaded Promenade des Anglais, 
or high enough up to see the wonderful situation of the 
place, it is large enough to make it hard to believe that 
one is really on the Riviera. The Avenue de la Gare is 
absurdly Parisian. The plane trees, the crowded trams, 
the shops, kiosks, restaurants, and advertisements, even 
the people, are precisely what one finds in the capital. 
For examples of the modern growth of hotels, it would 
be difficult to beat Nice. The tendency to build great 
hotels, after the naval fashion, in classes, is a recent 
development, and it is necessarily well illustrated at the 
greatest of the Mediterranean resorts. At one time the 
favourite names were the D’Angleterres, the Grande 
Bretagnes, the Métropoles, or the Victorias, but now the 
tendency is to concentrate vast sums of money in the 
building of Splendids and Majestics. When these impos- 
ing names have become commonplace, there will no 


doubt appear the Colossals and the Gigantics. Imagine 
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the satisfaction of a multi-millionaire in writing to his 
friends on notepaper headed, Hore: Grcantic, NIcE. 
The advertisements, too, will become increasingly attrac- 
tive, and probably the day is not far off when this will 
appear : 

“Hdére, StTupeNbDovs.” 

Separate Lift to each bedroom or suite of apart- 
ments. Private Railway from Marseilles. A Fleet of 
twelve new Steam Yachts belonging to the Management 
lie in the new private harbour built immediately beneath 
the Hotel. The Staff are instructed to refuse any gratuities 
proffered other than in gold. 


A small class of hotels concentrating particularly upon the 
size and equipment of their garages might become popular 
if known as the Implacables or Irresistibles. 

The plants and flowers of Nice are everywhere con- 
spicuous, and the tourist, not content with the artificial 
display in hotel and villa gardens, hopes to find nature 
carpeting the ground with colour in the Vallon des Fleurs, 
about two miles from the city. His disappointment can- 
not fail to be great, for during the winter months the 
valley suffers from the constant depredations of visitors, 
and in the summer the natives are no less keen in 
stripping the hillsides of any flowers that have been left. 
The botanist, however, finds many interesting plants, the 
most important being the gi/ops ovata, a grass believed 
by De Candolle to be the origin of cultivated wheat. 
It attracted attention in very primitive ages, no doubt 
from the great size of the seed in proportion to the 
Steins 
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In a valley that branches to the east, hepaticas grow 
in great profusion, also the Clematis vitalba reaches the 
tops of the highest trees, developing a stem about three 
inches thick.! 

The cactus growths of Nice are a noticeable feature, 
agaves, with their wonderful natural candelabra, having a 
way of thrusting themselves into so many views of the 
surroundings of the town, and their pointed fleshy leaves 
occupy the foreground of nearly all coast scenery of the 
Riviera. But this plant is no native growth, having been 
brought over from Central America not very long ago. 
When one runs through a list of importations, there 
seems to have been little to cover the original nakedness 
of this mountainous coast. The olive is not a_ native, 
neither are the orange, the lemon, the vine, the cypress, 
the opuntia or prickly pear, the date palm, and the fig. 
When these have been removed, there has been a clearing 
away of all the foliage generally looked upon as typical 
of the Riviera! ‘There are, however, the oleander, the 
pistacias, and many others, including the dwarf palm and 
the pines—these last two, the representatives of the 
tropical and frigid zones, finding themselves singularly at 
home side by side on this remarkable coast. 

The ancient sites of Nice and Cimiez are both raised 
up high above the city. Of Nicaea, the town built by the 
Greeks beneath the isolated mass of rock that still forms 
such a bold feature of the scenery, nothing but a few 
inscriptions have survived. The rock itself was no doubt 
fortified by the Phocaean Greeks as a place of refuge 
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for the population dwelling along the shore immediately 
below and beside the port on the east side. When the 
Roman occupation of Liguria became complete, the Greek 
town remained a mean place,’ occupied chiefly by sailors 
and traders, the new Roman town of Cemenelium, now 
Cimiez, being built nearly two miles inland. 

On the Chateau rock the Ligurians no doubt had 
a stronghold of some description, and their remains 
have been discovered at Cimiez in the form of defences 
constructed out of huge blocks of stone laid in position 
without cement. These oppida can be discovered among 
the mountains in several places between Grasse and 
Monaco, and indicate a great population in those early 
ages. Phoenician traders no doubt penetrated inland 
for some distance all along these coasts; and the ancient 
road between Cimiez and Vence, discovered a few 
years ago, is no doubt attributable to their occupation. 

Of the remains of the busy Roman city that occupied 
the site of Cimiez, only broken masses of the amphi- 
theatre remain, and these are robbed of their interest, 
being cut through by a wide road and pervaded with 
the modern atmosphere of the two great hotels adjoining. 
It was at these hotels that Queen Victoria stayed when 
she visited Cimiez in 1895 and the two following 
years. It became a recognised feature towards the end 
of her reign that some part of the spring should 
be spent on the Riviera, and it is an interesting fact 
that the late Queen disregarded the long established 
precedent that no reigning sovereign should stay in 

1Charles Lenthéric, The Riviera Ancient and Modern. 
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any other realm without appointing a regent, or at least 
being accompanied by a responsible minister of the 
government. 

The results of excavations carried out at Cimiez in 
recent years, have brought to light the foundations and 
floors of the baths—next to the amphitheatre, one of 
the greatest features of a Roman city during the empire. 
All the odds and ends in the way of inscriptions, coins, 
fragments ‘of bas-reliefs, mosaics, statues, medals, tools 
and other remains that have been dug up are carefully 
preserved, and from them M. Lenthéric believes that it 
will be possible to compile a complete monograph of the 
Roman city. 

A curious feature of Nice is the disappearance of its 
river, the Paillon, a little below the Pont Vieux. One 
may stay at Nice for some time without discovering that 
the only outlet for the waters that have made the vast 
torrent bed, visible a little way inland, is underneath the 
Casino and the “Place” opposite that building, where 
one waits for trams. The Paillon now emerges from 
its covered way and enters the sea just by the elaborate 
domed and gilded pier. This may not have been the 
original course of the river, for discoveries have suggested 
that long ago the torrent carried down its debris on the 
eastern side of the castle rock, and that what is now 
the harbour was then the mouth of the river. The 
present port is almost entirely artificial, and is ill-adapted 
for rough weather. 

It was after the invasion of the Lombards, who in 
the sixth century destroyed both Cimiez and Nice, that 
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the port waxed important, while the Roman town remained 
a mass of ruins. Nice became a part of the dominions 
of the Frankish kings, who appointed the counts who 
successively governed the town from the castle built on 
the precipitous hill. 

When the Saracens spread over the coast they found 
the fortress of Nice too tough a nut for them to crack, 
but they made for themselves a stronghold on the eastern 
extremity of the crooked piece of land that juts out 
from the St. Jean peninsula. A tower at St. Hospice 
stands by the remains of this fortress, destroyed when 
the Moors were reduced to slavery through the powerful 
intervention of the Grimaldi. 

In mediaeval times Nice was still more strongly 
fortified, and in the thirteenth century walls were built 
to unite the town on the western side with the castle 
defences. 

The infamous alliance between Francis I. and the 
Turks, already mentioned in connection with Toulon, 
brought about the siege of Nice in 1543. Kheyr-ed-Din, 
the Corsair admiral of the Turks, united with the Christian 
army of France to endeavour to reduce the town. The 
guns had done much damage to the walls, and the 
defenders were beginning to lose heart, when a woman 
came to the rescue. She is mentioned as a citizeness 
named Caterina Segurana or Donna Maufaccia, a deformed 
washerwoman who, when the Turks were commencing 
to scale the walls with ladders, rushed at an officer as 
he led a storming party, and seizing the flag he carried, 


flung him and the ladder backwards. Encouraged by 
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her bravery, the defence was immediately stiffened, and 
instead of the town being carried by assault the Turks 
were compelled to fall back. 

After withstanding many sieges, having a very full share 
of the fighting that laid waste the greater part of Provence, 
Nice was captured in 1706 by the Duke of Berwick, who 
was made a marshal of France for his exploit. Then 
Louis XIV. gave orders to demolish the defences, and 
how thoroughly this was carried out may be seen to-day 
in the absence of anything on the Chateau rock that 
could remind one of the scenes it has witnessed. When 
Dr. Tobias Smollett was at Nice, in 1764, he found the 
west side of the town still surrounded by a wall and 
rampart, and on the rock he mentions the ruins of the 
castle. ‘The town of Nice,” he writes, “is altogether 
undefensible, and therefore without fortifications.” He 
speaks of two iron guns on a bastion fronting the beach, 
where the French had formed a considerable battery against 
the English cruisers in 1744. 

The condition of the town in Smollett’s time was 
wonderfully primitive. ‘The streets are narrow,” he 
says, “the houses are built of stone, and the windows in 
general are fitted with paper instead of glass. This 
expedient would not answer in a country subject to rain: 
and storms; but here, where there is very little of either, 
the paper lozenges answer tolerably well. The bourgeois, 
however, begin to have their houses sashed with glass.” 
The details of this sort which he has recorded are of great 
interest, but his comments on great architectural works 
must be considered alongside the fact that, to him, York 
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minster and Durham cathedral were “ gloomy and depress- 
ing piles.” 

No one who visits Nice should fail to read Smollett’s 
letters. They are written with such directness and such 
lack of restraint that they are exceedingly readable, giving 
a very vivid idea of the place and the Nicois a century and 
a half ago. He was infuriated by “the gnats or couzins.”’ 
“In the day-time,” he writes, “it is impossible to keep 
the flies out of your mouth, nostrils, eyes, and ears. They 
crowd into your milk, tea, chocolate, soup, wine, and 
water; they soil your sugar, contaminate your victuals, 
and devour your fruit; they cover and defile your furni- 
ture, floors, ceilings, and indeed your whole body. As 
soon as candles are lighted the couzins begin to buzz about 
your ears in myriads, and torment you with their stings, 
so that you have no rest or respite ’till you get into bed, 
where you are secured by your musquito-net. This 
inclosure is very disagreeable in hot weather . . . it is 
moreover ineffectual; for some of those cursed insects 
insinuate themselves within it, almost every night; and 
half a dozen of them are sufficient to disturb you ’till 
morning.” 

Although little has been said of modern Nice in this 
chapter, it is difficult to discover anything else that has 
not been said a thousand times. The climate is considered 
a little cooler than Cannes in winter, and the mistral blows 
here when it pleases to do so. The “ gaiety” of the 
city appeals only to a limited class, who are neither bored 
nor depressed by the sight of flower-decked motor-cars 
and the forced merriment of the carnival. The chief 
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interest of the Battle of Flowers is its origin in the 
floral games of the Greeks more than two thousand years 
ago, when Nicaea was a Greek town. The flower market 
is still a remarkable sight, beloved of a certain type of 
visitor, and the artist who revels in painting pictures full 
of meaningless spots of brilliant colour. 

The enlargement of the harbour has resulted in the 
destruction of the house in which Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
the Italian. patriot, was born, in 1807. The fact is not 
forgotten, however, for in the Place Garibaldi a statue 
was put up in 1891. There is a frown on the bearded 
face, and beneath are bronze lions and female figures 
guarding a cradled infant. The inscription is brief, 
“A Garibaldi. Sa ville natale.” Léon Gambetta, who 
died in 1882 at Ville-d’Avray, is buried in the cemetery 
on the northern side of the Chateau hill. 

The inland scenery, easily visited from Nice, is remark- 
able for the narrow gorges that have been worn down to 
great depths in the limestone. The primitive life that 
is still led up in the mountain solitudes is an extraordinary 
contrast to the wealth and luxury of the great resorts along 
the coast. The author of a most interesting work, entitled 
Riviera Nature Notes, gives the following description of 
the mountain life near Nice: 


“Tn the beautiful district east of the Var there are no snug 
farm-houses scattered through the smiling valley. The whole 
population, together with the cattle, crowd into the dirty villages. 
Even the swine are kept in those cave-like stables under each 
house. Fowls fly in and out at the windows, and the refuse is 
thrown into the little stream which flows through the middle of 
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the street. The population is sallow and goitrous, and badly 
tainted with cretinism. Some of these poor creatures cannot even 
speak, but utter hoarse grunts. They carry weights like beasts 
of burden... . The children are killed off by dirt and disease. 
Squalor and ignorance are branded upon everything. Perhaps the 
custom of seeking the shelter of the. village every night dates from 
those early days when each little community was at war with its 
neighbours, when every stranger was a foe, and no man was safe 
who slept outside the walls. Possibly, also, before the days of 
guns, it may not have been so easy for a man, without his neigh- 
bour’s help, to hold his own against the wolves. Even now they 
sometimes scrape at the doors of the houses when the winter 
Is severe. 


In the summer the wolves retreat for safety to the 
snowy regions, and have recently been generally driven 
further back from the coast. They still hunt the boar 
in the Estérels, and the lynx and chamois are numerous 
in the more inaccessible parts of the mountains. Before 
Napoleonic times, when the two Corniche roads between © 
Nice and Mentone had yet to be constructed, it was by 
no means easy to travel along the coast. ‘‘ Indeed,” 
says Smollett, “there is no road fit for any wheeled 
carriage but the common highway to the Var, in which 
you are scorched by the reflexion of the sun from the 
sand and stones, and at the same time half stifled with 
dust.” Efforts have lately been made to deal with the 
dust of the lower Corniche road, for since the motor-car 
made its appearance, the pale yellow powder that lies 
on the road to the depth of half an inch, is seldom at 
rest for more than a few moments. Flowers, shrubs, 
trees, walls, rocks and everything near the road is turned 
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to a pale biscuit colour by this miller’s grist. As one 
gets glimpses of curves of the road ahead, they appear to 
be giving forth volumes of smoke, due solely to the 
passage of a fast car. The trams travel at a considerable 
pace and raise little dust, and are therefore the best means 
of progression on the lower Corniche. The upper road, 
that skirts Mont Vinaigrier, keeps along the mountain 
sides all the way to La Turbie, and then zigzags down 
to the shore by Cap Martin, has little dust, no trams 
and far finer views. ‘The Romans, being unable to face 
the engineering difficulties of either of the Corniche 
ways, took the Via Aurelia from Cimiez up the easy 
route of the Valley of Laghet—a fact plainly shown in 
the Table of Peutinger (circa a.p. 390), and still further 
proved by the discovery of several Roman milestones 
in the Laghet valley, while none have been found on 
the Corniche road. Sir James Harris and Mr. Hall 
have discovered two milestones, both i situ, in the valley. 
One is marked pcvi and the other pcv miles from 
Rome, and both are shown by their inscriptions to have 
been placed there in the reign of Augustus—this portion 
of the road being called the Via Julia Augusta. 

The road now leading from the Paillon to the Monastery 
of Laghet does not follow the Roman route, which, how- 
ever, is still partially invisible as a footpath. The valley 
is deep and singularly beautiful, and in the woods cloth- 
ing the sides one may hear the cuckoo and the notes 
of many other birds. At the point where the valley 
closes up, above a rocky torrent-bed, stands the monastery 
of Laghet. There is a stuccoed campanile of a reddish 
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hue, and the old brown tiles of the roofs make a pretty 
picture among the cypresses and other foliage. In the 
church is the sixteenth century image of Notre Dame 
de Laghet, chosen by the Nicois as their particular 
benefactress! The faith placed in the wonder-working 
powers of the image must have a physical reaction, if 
the trophies that cover the walls of the church and 
corridors are honest. Crutches, boots, and the abandoned 
apparatus of many lame or deformed persons are suspended 
in groups wherever one glances, and the remaining un- 
occupied wall-space is covered with the framed appreciations 
of countless devout souls, who have imagined that the 
amelioration of their bodily or other conditions have 
been brought about by the beneficent powers of the 
efigy, idol, or whatever one may care to call it. The 
evolutionary processes of religion seem to have come 
to a halt when one enters churches of this type, and 
a little travelling in France and Italy soon takes the 
edge off one’s surprise at such survivals. 

The way out of the Laghet valley brings one on to 
the upper Corniche road, with a picturesque view of La 
Turbie only half a mile away. The village stands at 
the pass where the Roman road began to take its way 
steadily downwards to the spot where Roquebrune now 
stands. Above the collection of houses and the church 
of La Turbie, tower up the colossal remains of the 
monument of the Emperor Caesar Augustus, one of 
the most remarkable objects on the Riviera. It was 
erected to commemorate the final defeat of forty-five 
Ligurian tribes about the year s.c. 12, and was a 
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structure of the greatest magnificence. Unfortunately, 
no early writer has given any description of the trophy, 
and little is therefore known of its original form. In 
1564 it was sufficiently complete to be described to 
some extent by Antoine Boyer, the Franciscan, who 
wrote a history of Nice. Above the lower portion, still 
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The ruins of the great trophy of Augustus tower above the village. 


standing, the structure was probably polygonal or prismatic 
in-form, and the upper platform bore a huge statue of 
the semi-divine Augustus. 

The casing of marble has all disappeared, together with 
columns, capitals, and pilasters, and of the statuary, there 
is only one fragment known, even this having been taken 
as far away as Copenhagen, where it is preserved in the 
museum under the name “ Head of Drusus.”! Of the 
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inscription, consisting of seventy-eight words, recorded 
by Pliny, only nine fragments have up to the present 
been discovered, and these are all in a glass case in the 
museum of St. Germain. There has also been brought 
to light a large portion of a frieze, carved with draperies. 
This stone was found upside down, and hollowed out 
to form a trough, by the door of the church. The 
opportunities for making fresh discoveries among the 
ruins at La Turbie seem considerable, although the work 
of turning over the broken masses of concrete and huge 
stones half buried in small debris must be slow and 
expensive. A systematic and thorough examination of 
every wall and building in the village might also lead 
to additional finds, for even if the marble adaptable for 
other purposes was all carried away, the stones bearing 
the inscription might have, to a great extent, remained 
on the spot. 

The upper part of the tower, as it now stands, was 
built on to the wreck of the Roman work during the 
Middle Ages, when the monument was incorporated into 
a fortress, and the materials for the walls that formed 
the defences of the little town against the Saracens were 
chiefly supplied by the ruins of the proud memorial of 
Augustus. A mediaeval vaulted gateway still stands, and 
the narrow streets are full of supporting arches. In many 
of the houses one may notice early arched doorways, and 
picturesque peeps with interesting details abound. Some 
of the enormous Roman stones from the monument are 
used as seats in the “place.” 

A splendid view over the noble coast-line towards the 
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west is spread out before one at La Turbie. Nearly all 
the rocky ground going down to the sea, however preci- 
pitous, is densely grown over with pines or low bushes, 
while above one, foliage is sparsely scattered in a few 
places, but generally the rocks are entirely bare and 
savage. ‘The richness of the scenery increases as one goes 
westwards along the Corniche road, and culminates at a 
point just above the romantically situated village of Eze. 
There is a tiny inn by the roadside, whose two or three 
windows look out over one of the most perfect views 
along the French Riviera. In the foreground stand dark 
maritime pines, and through them, the ground having 
fallen away with great suddenness, one sees a clustered 
grouping of old houses, and above them a ruined castle 
perched on the top of an inaccessible mass of rock. The 
white tower and red roof of the church, and the ancient 
gateway of the village, can be plainly seen in the gathering 
twilight, and a mule track zigzags down the face of the 
rock from the gate into the shadowy ravine below. On the 
further side of the village there is another gorge, with 
naked rocks going sheer downwards from the pine forests 
above, and beyond lies the dark blue-grey sea. The 
bay of Villefranche appears protected by the St. Jean 
peninsula and Mont Boron, and further off is the long 
promontory of Antibes, with the islands of St. Honorat 
and Ste. Marguerite just beyond. Along the horizon lie 
the broken masses of the Estérels, blue and a little 
indistinct under a heavy mass of clouds showing crimson 
rifts, which redeem the gloom of the evening and add 
a glamour to the great prospect. 
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A rough and stony path among the pines takes one 
down to Eze with great rapidity, and one is soon at 
the gateway of the half-deserted town. There is a_ bar- 
bican in front of the inner entrance, which is further 
defended by a machicolated projection for pouring destruc- 
tion on those who reached the gateway. Within, 
everything has a semi-ruined aspect. A few of the 
hoary stone houses are occupied, and the church, built, 
it is said, on the site of a temple of Isis, has been 
restored, but the main street or salita quickly loses itself 
in the loose rubble that lies on the bare surface of the 
rocky platform. Some broken walls and a corner of a 
vaulted room whose walls are covered with the original 
plaster and fresco are still standing—poor remnants of 
what must have been a Saracen stronghold of the most 
formidable character. What a home of romance would 
this coast have been if its castles and fortified towns 
had been allowed to survive: if Nice and Eze still had 
their castles, and if La Turbie still held aloft its great 
statue ! 

At one time Eze was occupied by the Romans, and 
later fell into the hands of the Saracens, who must have 
enjoyed the most assured safety when once they had 
fortified the place. At the end of the tenth century, 
however, when the Moors were cleared out of Provence, 
Eze was captured and its castle destroyed. In the cen- 
turies when an eagle’s-nest situation such as this meant 
security to a town, unless it occupied any strategic point, 
Eze grew and prospered, and even had its own consuls— 
now its population is less than a hundred. 
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To get a really strong impression of the extreme 
inaccessibility of the village, one should go down the 
mule-path to the lower road in the evening. It is no 
dificult matter to be late in leaving Eze, for the scenery 
is too rich and too wonderful to be absorbed in a few 
minutes, and one finds the hours have slipped away 
unnoticed. If, then, the sun has set, one begins the 
descent with the prayer, “In manus tuas Domine,” and 
has all the sensations of some fabulous knight whose 
deeds lie half-forgotten in the recesses of the memory. 
It is too dark to avoid the loose stones of every size 
and shape that lie on each bend of the almost vertical 
pathway, and all one can do is to be ready at every 
step to recover from the slipping of some fragments 
of rock beneath one’s feet. A few scrambling steps to 
the right, then the same to the left, repeated twice, and 
one has gone down the height of a tall tree; then may 
follow a piece of smoother going, only to be followed by 
a bend that is darker, steeper, and stonier than anything 
that has gone before. Other tracks branch away into the 
dark shade of the olives, but in the solitude and silence 
one guesses at the proper path, and goes down and down 
and down, wondering if the natives wear cast-iron shoes 
or if none but fools use such a track. When Eze seems 
to have been left far above in the clouds, one is_half- 
way down, and the sound of the waves grinding on the 
rocks has mingled itself with the gentle sighing of the 
wind among the trees. 

When the last bend of the path has been traversed, 


one leaps from a world of phantasy into the solid facts 
G 
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of civilisation, in the form of a brilliantly lighted electric 
tram that has just pulled up outside the railway station 
called Eze, although as far as its connection with that 
place is concerned it might equally well be named Mars. 

The sheltered anchorage in the bay of Villefranche is 
much favoured by French warships, and owing to the 
depth of water close to the cliffs one can look right 
down on to the decks of the grey monsters. 

From the harbour of Villefranche the bay is extremely 
beautiful, particularly in the afternoon, when under a clear 
sky the waters are of the loveliest blue. As a foreground 
one has the green, black, red and blue boats, with their 
colours intensified in the rippling water, and at an angle 
of the harbour wall an ancient square tower. Beyond 
lies the tree-clothed promontory of St. Jean, with its 
lighthouse and signal station, and the mainland rears up 
its precipitous front, bare and grey, but here and there 
gashed with orange and red. 

The town is fortified, and is full of curious narrow 
streets, arched over in places, similar to what one finds 
at San Remo and elsewhere along the Italian coast, and 
some of the ancient-looking doorways may belong to the 
thirteenth century town founded by Charles I]. of Anjou. 
The church by the Mairie has the date 1590 on a stone 
lintel, which also bears a quaint bird, probably a dove, 
with an auriole over its head. The dome of the chief 
church is covered with brilliantly coloured tiles, and all the 
older houses are roofed with brown curved tiles, in striking 
contrast with the bright red of the new buildings along 
the road. The old fort on the shore is generally full 
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of blue-capped soldiers, who may also be seen lounging 
in groups in the little tree-shaded piazza by the harbour. 
The appearance of Villefranche is Italian rather than 
French, for although since the annexation of 1860 the 
old name of Villafranca has disappeared, the inhabitants 
have not given up painting their houses with those bright 
pinks, browns and orange-cream tints, that are such a 
distinguishing mark of Italy. Beaulieu is modern, and 
is chiefly notable for its hotels, for its ancient and enor- 
mous olives, and for the late Lord Salisbury’s villa. 


CHA Pal aay. 
CONCERNING MONACO, MONTE CARLO AND MENTONE. 


“Son Monaco sopra un scoglio, 
Non semino e non raccoglio 
E pur mangiar voglio.” 
Old Italian Proverb. 


AxuTHouGH countless descriptions of Monaco and Monte 
Carlo have been written, it is almost impossible, by 
reading them, to gain a true impression of the scenery 
of the Principality. Photographs fail, as they do in so 
many instances, to give the smallest idea of the place, 
owing to the strange glare of the refracted light from 
the rocks that tower above. A coloured illustration is 
therefore a great advantage, and might convey the right 
impression of Monte Carlo’s setting, if the reproduction 
and printing of such a picture were sufficiently perfect 
to give all the grades of brilliant creams and reds and 
greens that are its component parts. In the picture re- 
produced here an effort has been made to do this, with 
what result it is, at the time of writing, quite impossible 
to say. It would be well in any case to supplement this 
one picture, and the small drawing opposite, with some 
description. 


PES POSITION OF “MONTE CARLO. jot 


The coast at this point is formed of almost perpen- 
dicular limestone cliffs about 1,300 feet high, with a 
narrow sloping shelf near their base. Monte Carlo stands 
on a projection shaped like the flap of an envelope, and 
parallel with its southern side projects the square tabular 
promontory of Monaco enclosing the straight-sided bay 


MONACO FROM THE WESTERN SIDE. 


appearing in the picture. Road and railway go through 
the narrow gut between the precipitous heights of the 
coast and the promontory, and in the piece of fairly level 
ground between this opening and the point of Monte 
Carlo there is crowded a closely built mass of new 
houses and hotels forming the town of Condamine. The 
chief feature of all the new architecture is its regularity 
and dignity, most of the buildings having very low 
roofs hidden by bold cornices, and their windows and 
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jalousies are arranged in even rows with the greatest 
uniformity. 

In Monte Carlo the buildings are of the same type, 
and where stone has not been used the walls are coloured 
with pale cream and the roofs are of brilliant red. The 
glare of the sun on the roads and houses and the reflection 
from the pinkish-grey of the limestone mountains would 
be too great if the most wonderful gardens had not been 
coaxed out of every corner of the principality. Owing to 
the shelter of the mountain walls that tower over the 
inhabited shelf, any tropical plant will flourish in the 
open air, and thus, with the attention bestowed on them, 
the gardens of Monaco and Monte Carlo have toned down 
the glare and added a richness to the arid rocks. The 
reflections in the sea are generally a beautiful mingling of 
dark and light green with cream and orange, broken up 
with lines and spots of dazzling whiteness. 

Monte Carlo is beautiful under certain conditions ; under 
others it is a hot and tiring place, blazing with a fierce light 
that typifies the feverish excitement of the gaming saloons. 
The Casino and its surroundings have much the appearance 
of a group of showy exhibition buildings. No writer has 
yet failed to pour contempt on the flamboyant rococoesque 
style of architecture of the headquarters of the gambling 
world ; and one feels no inclination to say a word in its 
favour, saving that it is, perhaps, quite in keeping with 
the lack of self-respect generally exhibited by the habitués 
of Monte Carlo. 

The entrance to the building is on the landward side, 
facing the palm-shaded gardens, where beds of brilliant 
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flowers are surrounded by grass that grows through much 
watering and by never being walked upon. The gleaming 
white or pale cream of the surrounding hotels and the Art 
Gallery, stands out vividly against the deep blue sky, and 
the shadows everywhere reflect the same colour. Great 
terraces with stone balustrades have been built below the 
Casino. Everything is of a dazzling whiteness; the broad 
stretches of smooth paving, the flights of stone steps, and 
even the streets being kept spotlessly clean and free from 
the slightest suggestion of dust. This extraordinary clean- 
liness is one of the greatest distinctions of the principality ; 
for one might hunt all day long, even in the old town 
of Monaco, without finding a scrap of paper or rubbish 
in the streets. Equal care is taken by the authorities 
to prevent the desecration of their domain by such 
unpleasant sights as the bodies of those who have con- 
cluded a run of bad luck with suicide. How frequent 
are these melancholy incidents in Monte Carlo itself, 
despite the free ticket to any destination given to penniless 
gamblers in order that the tragic element may be kept out 
of the gay town, it is impossible to say, owing to the total 
silence observed unless the individual has relations or 
friends who make enquiries. This secrecy has led to 
much comment, and it has even been stated on the 
authority of a certain German naval artillery officer, that 
the police of the principality hurry the bodies away and 
keep them until the end of the season, when they are 
carefully packed in weighted cases and dropped into the 
sea several miles to the south. One does not find that 
everyone in Monte Carlo is either a fool, a rogue or a 
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thief, because everyone who goes to the French Riviera 
wishes to see a place of such notoriety and such beauty, 
and a large proportion of the people one meets have 
come merely for that purpose. There are also the French 
inhabitants of the three towns who do the work of 
maintaining the shops, hotels and restaurants ; but in 
among these and the quiet visitors from Nice or Mentone 
one sees types of humanity that in a few minutes rob 
the place of all its beauty; the sunlight becomes garish, 
the gardens a vulgar display, and even the sea appears 
to lose its dignity. Pickpockets, loudly-dressed women 
of many nationalities, and men representing the depraved 
element in the moneyed classes of all the countries of 
Europe, turn Monte Carlo into a spot which cannot fail 
to be repugnant to the observant who find nothing 
attractive in the marks of a vicious life. 

Fifty years ago the gambling-house was on the rock 
of Monaco, and before 1856 the little kingdom was 
innocent of this evil. At the early age of ten years the 
present prince laid the foundation stone of the existing 
Casino. It was on May the 13th, 1858, and rain was 
falling heavily when the little boy placed in position the 
first stone of one of the most notorious buildings on 
earth, through which his few acres of rocky seaboard 
were to produce an income of about £1,000,000 a year— 
£50,000 of that sum being his private share. With the 
building of the Casino came the growth of the villas and 
hotels on every available foot of the rocky ledge, and 
from subsisting on the most toilsome agriculture the 
people of Monaco gain their livelihoods now through 
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the rich harvest reaped from the roulette and trente-et- 
quarante tables. 

It is a relief to leave the gambling town and to climb 
the sloping road that leads up to the walls of Monaco, 
and thus be separated from Monte Carlo by the sapphire 
waves of the bay. 

The first gate one enters is dated 1614, and higher 
up a more interesting one that leads into the great gravelly 
‘place’ in front of the palace, bears an inscription and the 
Gates15 33. On either side of the entrance to the palace 
stand two red and white striped sentry-boxes, and two of 
the Prince’s soldiers, wearing dark-blue helmets and coats 
relieved with red and white cords, pace to and fro with 
much dignity. Their duties are scarcely more than those 
of a London commissionaire. Some fine old cannon and 
piles of shot stand under the trees on the western side, 
where there are seats, pleasantly placed in the shade, from 
which one can look along the mountainous coast towards 
Nice. Some of the towers on the walls of Monaco have 
survived since the thirteenth century ; the other parts of 
the palace have been built at different times, and compared 
to the towers are of small interest. When the Prince 
is not in residence, several rooms of the interior are 
shown. There are elaborately painted ceilings, and much 
old furniture of the period of Louis XIII. and Louis XV. 
One of the interesting associations of the place is in 
connection with the set of apartments placed at the disposal 
of George III.’s brother, the Duke of York. He was 
suddenly taken ill on board the ship in which he was 
taking a passage from Marseilles to Genoa, and was landed 
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at Monaco, in the hope that the attention that would 
be paid him at the palace might bring about his recovery. 
But in less than a fortnight he died, his body being 
taken back to England in a warship. 

The cathedral of Monaco which is quite new, having 
only been completed ten years ago, is a most interesting 
example of a modern rendering of pure Romanesque. 
Outside, the stonework shows up extremely white against 
the deep blue of the heavens, while the interior is of 
grey stone with black pointing. The ambulatory, with 
its massive grey granite columns, is shadowy and im- 
pressive, and one almost forgets for a moment that the 
work is entirely new. 

Another new building crowning the outer extremity 
of the rock is the imposing museum of oceanography, 
which is rapidly approaching completion, and will contain 
the results of the Prince’s many marine discoveries. 
The ground adjoining the museum and _ extending 
round the eastern end of the rock towards the sloping 
approach-road has been turned into gardens, shaded 
with pines, cypresses and palms. Among the rocks 
the opuntia, or prickly-pear, grows freely with the 
agave, and the mesembryanthemum hangs its succulent 
growth and beautiful flowers over the gaunt surfaces of 
rock. 

While Monte Carlo is a place of mushroom growth, 
Monaco has its beginnings far back in the days when 
the Riviera was first being colonised by the Greeks. 
The early name of the harbour was Portus Herculis 
Monaeci, and there Romans landed and embarked on 
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their way to and from Liguria. It is quite possible that 
when Augustus Caesar’s great monument was erected at 
La Turbie, high up above Monaco, the peninsula was 
almost a bare rock, and it probably remained in much 
the same condition until 1191, with the exception of the 
building of a small chapel on the site of some earlier 
temple. In that year the Genoese commenced to build 
a castle with towers and formidable walls, and the protection 
which this fortress gave soon created a population on the 
promontory—the old town being now represented by 
the three or four neat little streets that lie between the 
palace square and the cathedral. 

In the Middle Ages Monaco became a centre of 
strife in the struggles of the Guelfs and the Ghibellines. 
The Grimaldi, who represented the Guelfs, twice besieged 
their enemies on the rock, and succeeded in capturing 
the stronghold; they were also twice besieged in it by 
the Ghibellines, who succeeded in obtaining an entry 
on each occasion. The Grimaldi were finally left masters 
of Monaco, and in 1346 Charles Grimaldi I. added 
Mentone and Roquebrune to his possessions, and the 
family only lost the principality when the Revolution 
came and wrought changes in even the remotest corners 
of France. The story of the six centuries preceding 
that time are full of stirring events, of murders, intrigues, 
sieges, naval fights and a hundred other incidents, which, 
if fully recorded, would make a story of intense interest. 

The atmospheric effects and the strange colours one 
sees on the rocks and sea are largely responsible for 
the deep impression Monaco makes on all who have 
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the power of appreciating what they see. When one 
realises that the Prince’s castle was not always run with 
the toy-fort appearance of to-day, one can paint mental 
pictures of the mediaeval stronghold resisting the attack 
of the most wonderfully picturesque Genoese archers, 
whose curious galleys lay down below in the bay. 
One can build up the scene when Andrea Doria’s 
fleet arrived and the admiral sent Bartolomeo Grimaldi 
a brief message urging him to be speedy in carrying out 
the murder of his uncle Lucien, who almost immediately 
met his death by an assassin’s dagger in one of the 
rooms of the castle; or about a century later, the terrible 
moment when his subjects, incensed by the immoral 
practices of Hercules I., who did not scruple to outrage 
the wives or daughters of his own people, seized him, 
and taking him to the edge of the rocks, cast him 
headlong into the sea. The waters that bore those 
galleys and received the body of that evil prince, still 
lash themselves into foam round the base of the historic 
rock, and they still reflect the strange glories of the 
Mediterranean sunset, as they have done during the 
nineteen eventful centuries since the marbles of the great 
trophy of Augustus, 1270 feet above the waters, turned 
pink or gold in the face of the setting sun. 
Roquebrune, formerly Roccabruna, lies on the upper 
Corniche road where it commences its winding ascent to 
the pass of La Turbie. The name comes from the brown 
conglomerate rock of the Pliocene period, visible when 
the castle is reached. It is a picturesque little brown 
village, crowned by the ruined stronghold of the Lascari 
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family of Ventimiglia, and it is unlike most of the rock- 
villages in keeping its narrow passages spotlessly clean, 
having caught the infection of cleanliness from Monaco, 
to which it formerly 
belonged. The roofs are 
covered with old semi- 
circular tiles, and the 
steep streets are generally 
paved in wide steps, and 
arched over frequently, 
as in all the mountain 
towns. Up at the castle 
one finds that several 
small rooms, the well 
and a narrow platform 
along the ramparts of the 
seaward walls, are still in 
a fair state of preservation. 
Down below cluster the 
roofs of the village, and 
projecting into the blue 
sea is the dark-green mass 
of Cap Martin, densely 
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ancient olives. Compared The ruined castle of the Lascaris of Venti- 
miglia shows above the houses. 

to many of the rock- 

villages of the Riviera, Roquebrune is not conspicuously 

attractive ; it lacks a certain quality of romance in its 

situation and immediate surroundings—Castellar, situated 

about two miles inland from Mentone, and Apricale and 
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a dozen other villages across the Italian frontier, being 
many times more interesting. 

On the sunny walls and bare rocks here, as in the 
whole of the Riviera, one finds the little wall lizard, 
whose rapid movements keep him safe from capture. 
If one has nothing better to do, amusement can be 
obtained from watching these lively little creatures, 
although one may not always see such a curious 
incident as the following, which is given by the writer 
of Riviera Nature Notes. He says: 

“J watched a pugnacious little saurian one day which had 
taken up its post on a low, broad-topped stone wall. When 
another lizard appeared he drove him away. All the others fled: 
no one seemed a match for him. The little tyrant had the wall 
to himself, When a claimant turned up, he had only to arch 
his neck and assume a threatening attitude, then the other 
immediately showed the white feather. After a while, I] saw a 
rather small one crawl up and trot along in a jaunty manner 
towards the champion. I expected to witness a terrible fight, 
for it was evident that this little fellow was full of pluck; but 
lizard number one pretended not to notice him, and shammed 
to be quite intent upon fly-catching, The newcomer actually 
walked over the back of the other, although there was plenty 
of room to pass. He pocketed the insult and did not budge. 
Lizard number two now took a short turn on the top of the 
wall, just to inspect the domain, as it were; then he returned, 
and this time, instead of passing over the back of the other, he 
calmly walked underneath him! Now, to pass under a lizard 
you must disturb him considerably, for his abdomen touches the 
stone on which he stands. Even this outrage was not resented,”’ 


The procession caterpillar is another curious sight to 
be noticed at the road-side in February and March, 
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Long lines of these insects move along, with the head 
of one almost touching the tail of the next. No one 
seems to have yet discovered whether sex constitutes 
a leader of one of these processions. Grant Allen says 
that if the captain is taken away, the line stops alto- 
gether and becomes disorganised, but if one of the rank 
and file is removed, after an interval of waiting, the line 
closes up and the procession moves on again. The 
experiment has been tried of placing these caterpillars 
in a circle, but how long they continued to crawl round 
and round does not appear to have been recorded. 
These insects are the great enemy of the Aleppo pine, 
in whose twigs they make their silky nests, and if not 
destroyed by man or the cal'soma, a grub with a 
voracious appetite for these caterpillars, they will strip a 
tree quite bare. 

The distinctive feature of Mentone, making it unlike 
any other place on the Riviera, is its wonderful back- 
ground of rugged mountain masses. In the afternoon 
they generally appear as flat grey silhouettes with sharply 
defined jagged edges, and as one gazes at them from the 
perfectly-kept public gardens, whose beds are filled with 
masses of brilliant colour, they suggest unreality. There 
is a suggestion of the Earl’s Court artificial background 
about these mountains in the way they appear over the 
houses without the slightest suggestion that such extra- 
ordinarily savage heights should be within many miles. 
Seen from the eastern side, near the Italian frontier, this 
strange aspect of Mentone does not appear at all, and 
one merely sees the picturesque old town and the 
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scattering of villas set in dark-green foliage, backed by 
steeply sloping heights. It is only by looking straight 
inland from the middle of Mentone, where the three or 
four torrent valleys converge, that the most remarkable 
appearance of its surroundings can be seen. 

Unlike Monte Carlo, Nice and Cannes, there is a 
pleasant and thoroughly restful feeling at Mentone—an 
advantage to be appreciated by the young and healthy 
as much as by the aged and invalid visitor. There 
is something besides vast stretches of palm-fringed 
pavement that give the sense of physical exhaustion one 
experiences on the sea-front at Brighton, although 
Mentone has all the promenades and palms that could 
be desired. It is a known fact that strong men capable 
of much endurance, who think nothing at all of a 
twenty-mile walk, are exhausted in a quarter of an hour 
on such perspectives as the Promenade des Anglais at 
Nice. In Mentone there are shady places close to the 
sound of the surf where, under the pendent foliage of 
great eucalyptus trees, one may listen to soft music; 
and if one wishes to go to the shops or one’s hotel, or 
to wander round the harbour or the old town on its hill, 
all are within a pleasant shady walk of the spot one is 
leaving. 

The charm of Mentone is still further emphasised by 
the absence of the mistral. This is owing to the 
amphitheatre of high mountains that surround the town 
so completely that the cold winds from any of the 
northern quarters are deflected at a height of from 4000 
to gooo feet, and thus the angle has a sufficiently long 
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hypotenuse to miss the land altogether, hitting the sea 
some miles away from the shore and raising white 
crests, while closer in the water is still smooth. The 
northern winds only reach Mentone in a deflected 
fashion, and although Dr. Bennet—the English physician 
who popularised the resort—warned invalids that these 
gentle winds from the sea really come from the regions 
of ice and snow, to people of ordinary health they are 
very pleasant, having none of the savage force and cold 
gustiness of the mistral. Although there are no tides 
in the Mediterranean, the direction of the wind lowers 
or raises the level of the sea to an appreciable extent. 

A fact that needs constant repetition is the existence 
of clouds, rain and even mist along the Riviera. If 
one is unlucky, one may reach some resort expecting a 
clear blue sky, a warm sun, and brilliance of colour 
everywhere, only to find a dense mist hanging low on 
the mountains and enveloping even the villas that are 
placed in the highest situations. The sea under such 
conditions assumes a grey or cream-grey tone, and there 
appears to be no colour anywhere—less even than one 
often sees under such conditions on the west coast of 
Scotland, where the mountains, being constantly steeped 
in moisture, are able to show a sombre richness that 
is never visible on the spurs of the Maritime or Ligurian 
Alps. 

Anyone who has sojourned on the Riviera for any 
length of time knows these conditions, but the enormous 
superabundance of sunshine and brilliance make it easy 


to bear them without complaint—it is, nevertheless, hard 
H 
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for the new arrival to suppress his grumble when, hoping 
to have left fog and rain behind when he boarded the 
Dover packet, to find himself, as the truly unlucky are 
likely to do, still under a grey sky and still in the grip 
of a cold wind. But the general appearance of the 
Riviera is shown in the illustrations in this book, 
wherein one may see that, though clouds are not un- 
known, yet they often heighten the beauty of the scenery, 
and do not detract from the brilliance of its colours. 

Mentone is famous for its lemon trees, which bear 
flowers and fruit all the year round, but are generally 
killed in the periodic severe winters, so that they seldom 
last many years in the open, even in such a protected 
spot as this. 

Unlike most of the towns along this coast, Mentone has 
no history of any importance. It was close to the great 
Roman road, but no mention is made of any place on 
this site, and no remains have been discovered. In 
situation the old town is quietly attractive, and the 
church tower stands out conspicuously above the mass 
of roofs, making one anticipate much quaintness and 
charm in the narrow streets. In this hope one is soon 
disappointed. There is a certain dirtiness about the 
streets that is all the more obvious after visiting Monaco 
and Roquebrune, and unsavoury odours are too frequent 
to allow much satisfaction in a tour of inspection. The 
only interest in the seventeenth century church is the 
Turkish lance now forming the staff of a processional 
cross, which was captured at the battle of Lepanto in 
1§71 by Prince Honoré I. of Monaco. If in history 
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Mentone is poor, it is rich in the scenery of its moun- 
tain valleys. There are many romantically situated 
villages to visit, such as Gorbio, St. Agnes, Castellar 
and Castiglione, and it is easy to reach the splendid 
valley of the Roja—but there one is across the frontier 
and beyond the limits of La Céte d'Azur. 

Less than a century ago it was no light matter to 
travel from France to Italy. Lady Blessington, wishing 
to make the journey from Nice to Florence, describes 
herself in this predicament. ‘The usual route by land 
is over the Col di Tenda and via Turin, but this being 
impracticable, owing to snow (March 21st), and as we 
had a strong objection to a voyage in a /fe/ucca, we 
determined to proceed to Genoa by the route of the 
Cornice, which admits of but two modes of conveyance, 
a chaise a porteurs, or on horseback, or rather on mule- 
back.< 
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CHAPTER I. 


VENTIMIGLIA AND BORDIGHERA AND SOME 
MOUNTAIN VILLAGES. 


Tue entrance to Italy by the Corniche road is at Pont 
St. Louis, where a solid stone bridge crosses a small 
gorge in the limestone. As far as Garavan the road 
follows the margin of Mentone’s eastward bay, then it 
climbs steadily, crossing the railway and carving its way 
along the rocky precipices, which slightly overhang in 
places. The surface is as dusty or dustier than in any 
other section of the great road; thus those who drive, 
as well as the humble pedestrian, taste, as well as see, 
the famous way. Automobiles, horse-drawn vehicles, 
wayfarers’ boots, roadside advertisements, agaves, flowers, 
in fact everything within reach, is biscuit coloured. 
Reaching the bridge, one finds a small stone by the 
roadside marked with “France” on one side and “Italy” 
on the other, with no more fuss than an English parish 
boundary mark. On the French side of the bridge 
there is a small hut for a customs official, who keeps 
chickens, and on the other there is a plain house built 
on a tall foundation on the open side of the road 
where the Italian customs officials are quartered. On the 
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perpendicular rocks above, a large square, visible from the 
sea, has been cut smooth and painted white. The pedestrian 
who is carrying nothing, might pass into Italy without 
in the least being aware of the fact, for there are no 
striped posts and no military evidences at all, and the 
Italian influence in architecture is obvious as far back 
as Nice—the frontier of France scarcely half a century 
ago. 

One of the most beautiful gardens in Italy adorns 
the promontory of Mortola. It was made by the late 
Sir Thomas Hanbury, who, after spending a number of 
years as a merchant in China, bought the fifteenth-century 
house that stood on the point, and planted the terraces 
with such a wonderful collection of trees and plants that 
there is scarcely a garden in Italy to compare with it. 
Plants from America, Africa, Australia and the Far East 
can be seen growing here with the most remarkable 
luxuriance—Australian eucalyptus trees reaching a great 
height under the same conditions that produce enormous 
agaves, having leaves seven feet long and green candelabra 
thirty feet high. Near the entrance gates are casuarinas, 
known as sheoks by the natives of Australia, hence the 
absurd name she-oak. ‘These trees are remarkable for 
the curiously melancholy sighing sound made by the 
wind as it passes through their branches. 

Armed cactus growths of every variety, and other 
succulent plants, such as the beautiful mesembryanthemum, 
appear among cypresses, olives and the innumerable rare 


trees that have been brought together on this sheltered 
cape. 
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During a visit to Mentone, Queen Victoria twice 
went to La Mortola, and her enthusiasm for the scenery 
of the gardens led her to spend several hours there; and 
Dr. Macmillan, who was a friend of Sir Thomas Hanbury, 
states that she sketched some of “the features of the 
landscape.” 

Running through the grounds of La Mortola there is 
a stretch of the Via Aurelia—the narrow way, built by 
the Romans before the Christian era, which remained 
in use for so many centuries that in 1796 Napoleon 
brought his army along the same road that Romans had 
used two thousand years before. In 1810 the new road 
connecting Mentone with Genoa was commenced, and at 
last, eighteen years later, the Corniche superseded the 
Aurelian way. Now the old narrow road is becoming 
only a subject for the enquiries of patient antiquaries, 
and the section passing through the gardens below 
the village of Mortola, from having been a factor in 
the strategy of Europe, is now a mere relic of a 
momentous age. 

Not far from La Mortola are the famous bone caves 
of Mentone, discovered a good many years ago, when the 
implements of flint and bone were a subject of much 
discussion and generally attributed to ‘* Pre~-Adamite 
man.” The more accurate terminology now employed 
by scientific archaeologists places the Mentone discoveries 
as being probably in between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
ages. Of the Quaternary sites associated with the 


1Sir John Evans, The Ancient Stone Implements . . . of Great Britain, 
1897, Pp. 475. 
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remains of man none are more important than these 
grottoes of Grimaldi, which give the most complete 
picture the present age has discovered of man’s life in 
Europe during the mid-Quaternary time.t 

Three large volumes devoted to the geology, palaeon- 
tology and anthropology of the caves and their contents 
were published at Monaco in 1906. With two exceptions, 
all the skeletons, with only slight variation, conform to 
the Cro-Magnon type. They are tall in stature and 
the skulls are dysharmonic, the crania being long with 
low and wide faces. ‘The noses project sharply, the chins 
are prominent and the proportions of the limbs are 
Negroid rather than European. The exceptions to this 
type were found in the cave known as the Grotte des 
Enfants. The skeletons are those of an old woman and 
a boy, and they are the oldest of all the discoveries ; their 
features are so different to the other skeletons discovered 
in these caves that they are constituted as a separate type, 
given the name Grimaldi. It is unfortunate, however, 
that no adult example of this type has come to light. 
In the cave known as the Barma Grande there is evidence 
showing that some of these cave-dwellers disposed of 
their dead by cremation. 

Some of the discoveries are kept in a small museum 
on the spot, others are at Mentone. The skeletons 
were found at various depths in the rich soil of the 
caves, one as deep as twenty feet; and all were covered 
with a red ochre powder. No traces of metal were 
discovered in the caves; but flint weapons, bone tools, 


1 William Wright, Nature, Oct. 10, 1907, p. 592. 
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necklaces, bracelets, and anklets made of strings of shells, 

perforated teeth, and vertebrae of fish were numerous. 
Are these the remains, one cannot help wondering, of 

the early people who chipped the rude rock-engravings 


PREHISTORIC ROCK-CARVINGS NEAR MONTE BzEGO. 


When first discovered it was not known what the carvings represented. 
There is not the least doubt that they are intended to depict yoked oxen 
drawing ploughs. It is not so easy to name the lower animals on the right. 


that still survive near Monte Bego, about twenty miles 
up the Roja valley? If so, they had begun to cultivate 
the soil of the valleys, for ploughs and harrows drawn 
by oxen are some of the chief subjects of the carvings. 
Strabo, describing Liguria, found ploughing the most 
noticeable activity, saying that there was nothing worth 
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mentioning “except that the people dwell in villages, 
ploughing and digging the intractable land, or rather, 
as Poseidonius expresses it, ‘hewing the rocks ;’ YT ana<at 
the present day the peasants in these valleys still use a 
pair of yoked oxen to draw the plough, to which the 
yoke is fixed by a wooden pole, exactly as the rock- 
carvings show them. 

A book devoted to these early drawings was published 
at Bordighera in 1902 by Mr. C. Bicknell, who has, 
by his careful work, put on record most of the carvings 
in the neighbourhood of Monte Bego. This summit 
shows up plainly from Ventimiglia at the head of the 
Roja valley, where the finest mountain view along the 
Riviera welcomes the traveller to Italy. Probably because 
nearly everyone’s first visit to Ventimiglia is involuntary, 
owing to the necessity of changing trains and waiting for 
luggage, and also because after a long journey and when 
there is still more travelling to be accomplished before 
dinner and bed-time, one is generally incapable of really 
appreciating scenery, there are few who pick out the 
valley by the frontier as one of the grandest sights of 
these coasts. 

Standing as one does at the sea-level, the Roja seems 
to pour its copious stream from a ravine overlooked by 
titan mountain masses. Mantled with snow, the huge 
jagged peaks half hide themselves in white clouds, so 
that their height is magnified by the fantastic remoteness 
of some of the summits that appear among the piled- 
up cumulus. The grandeur of this valley, dominated by 
great peaks and azguilles, must have impressed the imagina- 
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tion of Early Man; and when, in summer time, the snow 
melted from the upper regions and allowed him to climb 
among the rocky heights, he must have been particularly 
struck with the smooth ice-worn surfaces of rock in the 
neighbourhood of Monte Bego. Perhaps the silence and 
grandeur of the peak, surrounded by a scene of imposing 
desolation, may have caused 
him to attribute god-like 
powers to the mountain, and 
thus prompt the idea of 
chipping on the smooth 
greenish red and cream sur- 
faces of rock, representations 
of his cattle and weapons, in 
order that these possessions 
might be specially protected. 

No one has yet discovered 
anything in regard to the 
religious observances of the 
Ligurians, and the fine dol- 
men near Draguignon and 
the solitary menhir near Brignolles are both of unknown 
date and origin. 

There must have been some motive leading to this 
accumulation of rock-sculpture, for the chipping of such 
large designs must have taken much time and patience. 
That the drawings are of very great age is undeniable, 
from the evidence of the very slow weathering of some 
modern carvings bearing dates as far back as 1607. 
These appear perfectly white and new, ‘“‘as indeed,” says 
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Mr. Bicknell, “they certainly will look for centuries to 
come.” The very small amount of weathering that takes 
place is partly owing to the smoothness of the carved 
surfaces, but chiefly to the covering of snow, that dis- 
appears only in the height of summer. There has been, 
nevertheless, a period long enough to allow the formation 
of a considerable depth of debris at the foot of some of 
the rocks, and only by 
digging have some of 
the carvings been laid 
bare. 

Some of the most 
incomprehensible-look- 
ing drawings seem 
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They appear to represent cattle pens seen from all to represent the 


above with paths leading to them. 
cattle enclosures as 


seen from above. The dark parts seem to indicate the 
roofed-in portions, the larger dots would be cattle and 
the smaller ones sheep or goats, while the lines can, as 
Mr. Bicknell suggests, be nothing else than the paths 
leading from the precarious mountain pastures. In the 
English library and museum at Bordighera a collection 
of rubbings from these remarkable rock-sculptures can 
be seen, together with a fragment of carved rock found 
detached, by Mr. Bicknell, who sent others to the 
museums of Genoa and London. 

At Ventimiglia the coast changes in character, and 
instead of mountains of from one to nearly two thousand 
feet dropping suddenly into the sea, there is a narrow 
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Nervia rivers, between the breaking waves and the 
higher ground. Hills, rather than mountains, form the 
ramparts of the coast for many miles, and these seldom 
make a very continuous front to the sea all the way to 
Genoa. 

The great precipices that come to an end at the 
mouth of the Roja suggest great depths in the sea, and 
De Saussure found 2000 feet of water a few yards from 
the shore at Nice. Profound valleys exist in the sea all 
along the Riviera in proportion to the height of the 
coast ranges; and this accounts for the static condition 
of the coast line at the mouths of torrents such as the 
Paillon at Nice and those that fall into the bay of 
Mentone, the boulders and gravel carried down by their 
impetuous floods falling at once into great depths. 

By far the most conspicuous object at Ventimiglia is 
the great platform built out at the end of the height 
crowned by the town. This edifice, although having 
an interesting and almost fantastic appearance from a 
distance, resolves itself on coming nearer, into a modern 
construction of huge stone arches supporting a gravelly 
space commanding an extensive view up and down the 
coast. In the middle of the day the heat of the sun in 
April or earlier is so intense on this exposed piazza that 
one is soon driven into the shade of the houses. The 
Via Garibaldi is the one real street, the rest of the town 
being composed of narrow vicoli such as one finds in 
all the mountain villages; but here they are quite clean 
and generally free from smells. 
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In front of the Romanesque cathedral there is a small 
piazza, overlooked on one side by the monastic building 
that now occupies the site of the castle of the Lascaris— 
the Lords of Ventimiglia. There is a picturesque double 
flight of steps leading up to an open loggia in front 

of this monastery. It dates 


ny from 1668, and is now 
\\ os ae 
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ail partly hospital and partly a 
school for girls. 

Some portions of the cathe- 
dral belong to the eleventh 
century, aS one may see 
by the round columns and 
billet mouldings of the win- 
dows of the chancel though 
they are stuccoed over. The 
roof has a plain smooth 
vault, and the lower part 
of the tower is of massive 
stones with rough surfaces, 
in striking contrast to the 
classic style of the upper 
portion. A local publication 
claims that the baptistery belongs to the fifth century ; 
but the interior is badly in need of restoration, in the 
proper sense of that word, in order that the smooth 
white-washed plaster of recent years may be cleared away, 
to reveal the ancient surface below. "The massive font 
is, no doubt, coeval with the building. It is entirely 
devoid of ornament, but has two semi-circular recesses 
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for the priests who officiated. A small font standing in 
one of the bays has a very worn inscription and curious 
projecting ears. It is perhaps as old, or older, than the 
large one. In the floor of an adjoining bay is a stone 
carved with an interlaced design, suggesting an early 
date. In 1222 the church was damaged in a siege and 
by the shocks of an earthquake, and another seismic 
disturbance in 1831 made it necessary to close the 
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building for complete restoration. What earthquakes 
can do with the solid walls of Italian churches is dramati- 
cally illustrated at the village of Bussana, described in the 
next chapter. 

The Via Garibaldi—it is, of course, renamed, having 
been formerly the Via di Piazza—and the Strada Grande, 
contain several dignified houses that were built by the 
wealthy and noble citizens, and one of them has, let into 
the wall of the ground floor, the quaintly carved St. 
George illustrated here. The terrified lady on the left, 


I 
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and men looking out of the oriel window on the right, 
are very curious. 

Some of the old walls of the town are still to be 
seen climbing up the steep declivity where the little 
church of San Michele stands, in a most picturesque 
position. It is of similar age to the cathedral, and has 
been carefully restored by Professor Rossi. Owing to 
its position on sloping ground, there was an opportunity 
for making a crypt under the apsidal chancel, where 
one may see a Roman milestone from the Via Julia 
Augusta utilised as one of the columns supporting the 
vaulting. Two other similar milestones are preserved in 
the church. 

Ventimiglia, known to the Romans as Intemilium, 
was, before the break up of the Greek power along 
the coast, the most westerly outpost of Rome on the 
Riviera. Strabo describes it as being a very considerable 
city, and other Roman writers have recorded interesting 
facts concerning it. In a.p. 69 the troops of Otho 
barbarously murdered Julia, the admirable mother of 
Agricola, who lived at Fréjus, where her famous son was 
born, but had also a country house at Intemilium. The 
only reference to Julius Caesar’s presence on the Riviera? 
appears in a letter from Caelius to Cicero bemoaning 
his bad luck in being sent to Ventimiglia, amidst the 
snows of the Alps, at Christmas time, to quell a riot 
occasioned by the assassination, by adherents of Pompey, 
of one of their citizens. for having entertained Julius 
Caesar on his way to Spain at the beginning of the 


1W. H. (Bullock) Hall, The Romans on the Riviera, POL7s: 
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Civil War. Professor Rossi, who gives this letter in his 
Storta de Ventimigla, and has done so much work in 
connection with the antiquities of the town, also excavated 
the Roman amphitheatre about a mile to the east, where 
sand had been blown up in vast quantities. The lower 
parts of the larger gateways and some of the tiers of 
seats were discovered in a good state of preservation. 
A cemetery was also found, and one of the five tombs 
which were opened was inscribed to Tranquillus, a prefect 
of the Roman soldiers. 

Right up above Ventimiglia are the remains of Castel 
d’Appio, founded, it is said, by the Roman Consul 
Appius Claudius. The Genoese built a great fortress 
on this spot in the thirteenth century, but the mediaeval 
walls have been in ruins for some centuries and were 
damaged still further in the earthquake of 1887. From 
the ruins there are vast views along the noble coast- 
line, and the spot compares well with La Turbie as a 
lonely height where one may ponder on the long drawn- 
out centuries of struggle between Ligurian tribesmen, 
Romans, the hordes of invaders from the north and the 
Saracens. One can muse, too, upon the later rivalries 
between town and town, dominating city and smaller 
ones in subjection, Guelfs and Ghibellines, and the endless 
factions and parties, all of which helped to steep in blood 
the most beautiful coast-line of Europe, until at last came 
the struggle for a united Italy, and with that aim accom- 
plished—peace. The Papal authority thenceforth found 
itself opposed to the new and overwhelming civic strength, 
for all through these centuries of internal warfare, each 
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successive Pope, calling himself the Head of the Church 
of Christ, fostered these disintegrating influences in order 
to uphold the temporal power of his office; and in the 
present attitude of the Vatican towards the State one may 
read the Papal chagrin at the peaceful progress of Italy, 
in the face of its own declining power. 

In its struggles to rid itself from the yoke of Genoa, 
Ventimiglia takes a prominent place in history. The 
Genoese took and sacked the town in 1140. At the end 
of that century the Count of Ventimiglia found it con- 
venient to unite with Genoa against his own town, and, 
failing to reduce it after a siege of two months, all Liguria 
was induced to combine against Ventimiglia. Even then 
they could not capture the little city without a subterfuge. 
“They spread a report,” says Mr. Baring Gould, “that a 
large Ventimiglian galley which had been cruising off the 
Spanish coast had been captured, and that all the crew would 
be hung unless the town surrendered. The Ventimiglians, 
in great alarm for their kinsmen, submitted, and the 
Genoese entered and took possession of the town.” 
There was a siege in 1222, and Ventimiglia was again 
in revolt in 1238, and, fourteen Genoese ships being sent 
to the mouth of the Roja, the town was again captured 
and destroyed. In these successive disasters the place 
seems to have had few opportunities for peaceful progress, 
and soon afterwards came the struggle of the Guelf and 
Ghibelline factions. The Lascaris of Ventimiglia and 
Tenda, in the Roja valley, were on the Ghibelline side, 
and were opposed to the Grimaldi, who were ardently 
attached to the Guelfs. 
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Tiiswa epity that Ventimiglia has not retained the 
castle of its counts, for without any signs of that 
mediaeval building the town has lost what was probably 
its most prominent feature in those turbulent times. 
The old bridge, too, has been carried away by the river 
and replaced by a modern one, so that for a full flavour 
of the Middle Ages one must go a few miles inland 
to Dolceacqua, a hoary town still possessing its castle and 
its bridge. 

It might have been thought that Ventimiglia had a long 
enough list of authentic accounts of the sieges and sacks 
that have taken place, and that there was no need to add 
to the list. This is not the case, however, for it has 
been stated that in 1742 the English fleet under Admiral 
Matthews bombarded and sacked the town. A careful 
study of the doings of the British warships in the 
Mediterranean at that time shows exactly what happened. 
The people of Ventimiglia were considered to be display- 
ing too much active sympathy with the Spaniards, and 
news had reached the British blockading squadron that 
the town had gathered large quantities of straw and grain 
for the use of the cavalry of the King’s enemies, resulting 
in an ultimatum being sent by Admiral Matthews to the 
governor. This was not satisfactorily answered, and on 
August 31st Captain Martin, in the ‘ Ipswich,” brought 
his line-of-battle ships and frigates within range of the 
old town and its great fortress above. A long galley 
with a Sardinian crew of oarsmen, and manned with 
British marines and bluejackets, then sailed into the mouth 
of the river. To everyone’s surprise, not a shot was fired 
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from the land, and not the slightest opposition was offered 
to the landing parties; instead, they were received by 
officers sent by the governor, who showed where the 
stores of corn and straw were situated. Four magazines 
containing barley were destroyed and the grain flung 
into the sea, and the English officers were then guided 
to every part of the town, and had all private stores opened 
for their inspection wherever corn, straw, or any sort of 
grain was stored. The bluejackets and their officers then 
returned to the galley, and regained the fleet without the 
slightest sign of hostility having been shown! 

A modern and quite unpicturesque town has grown 
up between the railway station of Ventimiglia and the 
sea. ‘There is an avenue of date palms and a tree-planted 
walk above the shingly beach, and an untidy, unkempt aspect 
that detracts from the charm of the old town and the 
splendid scenery up the valley and along the coast; so 
the best advice for all is to waste no time at all on the 
Convento, or new quarter of the town. 

Only a mile to the east of the point where the green 
waters of the Roja mingle with the deep blue of the 
Mediterranean, is the opening of the valley occupied by 
the broad torrent-bed of the Nervia. A good road now 
goes up the beautiful ravine, so that no difficulties are 
in the way of those who would see towns and villages 
which were not long ago not only inaccessible, but scarcely 
heard of beyond a short radius. In the early part of the 
year, the bushes and plants that grow on the stony ground 
left by periodic torrents, fill the valley with the soft colours 
of their vernal blossom, and higher up, where the river 
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is confined within a narrow bed of naked rock, the slopes 
are clothed with olives, chestnuts and pines. 

Camporosso lies about two miles from the sea, where 
the valley is still wide, and forms a charming picture 
with a bright splash of colour in the red, cream and 
green tiles on the top of the campanile of the church of 
San Sebastiano. The lower part of this tower shows its 
rough stonework contrasted with brilliantly coloured stucco 
two-thirds of the way up. In the Piazza del Comune 
in the centre of the village there are old houses with 
arches along their fronts—the portici one finds in all the 
ancient towns of northern Italy. Dark passages tunnel 
through the buildings in many places, and here and there 
they are quite blocked by laden mules. The church 
facing the piazza, bearing a conspicuous skull and cross- 
bones between its stucco pilasters, is adorned at its base 
with a semicircular terrace having a marble balustrade. 
At the foot of the steps is the old Fontana delle Sirene, 
consisting of marble mermaids with much-polished heads ; 
unless there has been an exceptional drought, water gushes 
from their mouths, and falls into the basins below. 

A very short distance from Camporosso, on the river 
side of the road and just far enough off to be easily 
passed without being noticed, stands one of those small 
early churches that stimulate the historic sense imme- 
diately one gets a glimpse of their rugged walls. It was 
the first Christian church of Camporosso, is dedicated to 
SS. Pietro e Paolo, and is believed to have been built 
before the eleventh century, and possibly as early as the 
fifth. The campanile consists of rough boulders, and 
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like the rest of the little church with its stone roof, is 
weather-stained and full of simple dignity. It is no 
longer used for services, except in connection with the 
village cemetery, in which it stands. 

A little higher up the valley one gets the first glimpse 
of the grim towers of the castle of Dolceacqua, backed 
by steep mountain slopes. On approaching closer, the 
romance of this ancient Doria stronghold deepens, and 
when one has entered the village there is not a single 
jarring note to disturb the mediaevalism of the scene. 
There is the narrow old bridge, only just wide enough 
for mules to pass, joining the steep banks of the river 
with one bold arch; down below are the blackish-brown 
waters of the Nervia, flowing over tilted masses of solid 
rock in places, but forming a broad pool just below the 
bridge; above are the dark old houses, all clinging on 
to one another up the steep ascent to the castle gateway. 
Dominating everything are the ruins that show themselves 
far down the valley, for the great stronghold of the 
Dorias of Dolceacqua occupies a more or less isolated 
mass of rock at the point where the Nervia leaves its 
ravine for the more open vale, and had advantages 
that may be compared with those of Corfe Castle in the 
Isle of Purbeck in England. 

All the houses of Dolceacqua have a dark and sombre 
aspect, the rough blackish stonework being totally unlike 
the bright stuccoed houses one sees so universally along 
the coast. The road widens into a small triangular piazza 
shaded with trees and ornamented with a dark stone 
fountain, whose jet of crystal water splashes into a small 
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mossy basin which overflows into a larger one below. 
A low wall, to prevent one from stumbling into the bed 
of the river in the inky darkness of moonless nights, forms 
one side of this shady space, on another side are dark 
and gloomy houses—one of them is an inn, where one 
would imagine that revolutions might be planned, and 
where the solitary straniero might pass an anxious and 
sleepless night if obliged by any circumstances to put 
up there instead of getting down to the coast. It is never- 
theless surprising how a forbidding group of Italians, of 
fierce and uncouth demeanour among themselves, becomes 
genial and deferential when spoken to, and how out of 
the darkest and apparently dirtiest of caffes can be pro- 
duced an appetising meal. A man or a woman, or perhaps 
a boy, will quietly discover a quite clean, if very coarse, 
tablecloth, and in a very short time one may be sure 
of having some very savoury macaroni, an_ excellent 
omelette and good coffee. Cutlets, too, can generally be 
provided, and clear soup, and with these put in the proper 
order one may have a lunch or a dinner with no small 
satisfaction in the most unpretentious and often hopeless- 
looking village inns. The wines of each locality may or 
may not be pleasant : everyone discovers this for himself. 
At Dolceacqua the wine is considered wonderfully good. 
The third side of the piazza is chiefly filled by a 
mill, whose stone tanks, walls and wheels are as black 
as most things in the village. The motive power, however, 
is light, from the soap of the women who scrub clothes 
just above the mill, where the water is fed through a long 
stone trough. This seemingly economical method for a 
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place that has a copious water supply is probably explained 
by the convenience of the mill leat compared to the deep 
bed of the river. 

Crossing the bridge, one comes to the narrow and dark 
entry to the portion of the village whose walls formed a 
barbican to the castle up above. The walls have largely 
disappeared, except where the houses themselves formed 
the outer defences—the method found necessary owing 
to the economy of space needful in all the rock-perched 
villages. In New York they leave the streets open to 
the air, but the confined area of the city leads to the 
growth of forty-storied buildings; in these little com- 
munities when a man required a house he asked permission 
to build up against the defensive wall, and when all that 
space was filled he arched over a piece of one of the 
very narrow streets and built his house there, or even, it 
seems, on his neighbour’s roof. How they adjusted the 
question of windows and ventilation it is very difficult to 
follow, for no modern folk would be content with the 
wholesale blocking of their “ancient lights.” No doubt 
there was grumbling, but at any time might happen a 
conflict with a neighbouring town, or one of those incur- 
sions of Saracens who carried off into slavery all who 
were not safely housed in a compact and walled village, 
with a watchman to receive the signal from the neigh- 
bouring look-out tower on the coast. Under such 
circumstances what might be called living in a stifling 
atmosphere in cramped and awkward surroundings, might 
conceivably be looked upon as cosiness and a sense of 
security. 
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Showing part of the old town and the great stronghold of the Dorias. 
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Once within the archway of the narrow ascending 
street of Dolceacqua, all these questions come to the 
front. Twilight reigns everywhere, the only contrasts 
being the complete darkness of many of the archways 
and branch tunnels that lead into mazes of steep steps 
and vaulted passages. It is almost possible to make 
one’s elbows touch the walls on each side, and when 
one comes to a dark doorway where a mule with 
panniers is being loaded, it is necessary to brush closely 
along the rough stonework of the opposite side. The 
stone or brick paving, laid in wide shallow steps and 
worn by centuries of comings and goings, is generally 
inclined to be slippery with olive oil from the greasy 
black bags that are carried to store-rooms through the 
narrow ways. 

Above the highest roofs of the village stands the 
gate of the castle—it can be seen plainly in the drawing 
given here—and higher still looms the bold front of 
the main building, still preserving a distinctive character 
in the square corner towers that almost suggest the 
west end of a cathedral. There were two other square 
towers, whose remains are no doubt beneath the grass 
covering the uneven mounds within the walls, where 
the ruins of many noble apartments lie buried. Inside 
a shattered circular tower there is one forlorn relic of 
the former grandeur of the interior decoration, in the 
painted plaster still adhering to the walls. The Dorias 
of Dolceacqua were Ghibelline, and thus white was the 
only proper colour for roses within these grim walls, 
where all the Guelf ways and manners were eschewed, 
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down to such details as their method of cutting fruit 
at meals. Since 1748, when the Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle 
was signed, the castle has been allowed to fall into ruin. 
The lower half of the church tower of Dolceacqua is 
a remnant of the defences of the town, a fact made plain 
by its position just above the river bank, and by the 
machicolations still remaining. The road goes northwards 
by the side of the torrent, with steep rocky slopes, making 
the valley narrow and picturesque. One of the antique 
little omnibuses or covered wagonettes forming the only 
means of public conveyance from the coast comes slowly 
along, so heavily laden that its weak springs have given 
way on one side, giving the body of the vehicle a rakish 
tilt; and the wheels are, as usual, at every angle. Behind 
the curtains half a dozen people are packed, with knees 
touching, and their heads within an inch of or actually 
touching the frail roof. Further on, one overtakes a 
mountain shepherd driving his flock along the road. He 
wears white woollen stockings, as did the shepherd boy 
Pepys found reading his Bible on Epsom Downs;' his 
knickerbockers come below his knees, and at the outer 
ends hang tassels suspended from short cords; his hat 1s 
of felt, and his black coat hangs from one shoulder. 
About two and a half miles from Dolceacqua there 
is a paper-mill, of interest in connection with the fact 
that as long ago as 1290 it is recorded that the Dorias 
of the town just below had maintained a place for pre- 


1“ We found a shepherd and his little boy reading, far from any 
houses or sight of people, the Bible to him; and we took notice of 
his wooling knit stockings” (Pepys? Diary, July 14th, 1667). 
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paring parchment. The old industries of this character, 
including weaving, have died out almost entirely in these 
mountain valleys since the days when the dominions of 
the ruling marquises were able to supply themselves 
with most of their ordinary requirements. 

At the junction of the glen, that branches out from 
the Nervia valley towards the east, stands the quaint 
village of Isolabona. It appears first as a pretty picture, 
with a tall cypress standing alone on the river bank just 
by a weir, with the old stone houses massed together on 
each side of the water and joined by a bridge of a single 
arch. The square white tower of the church, with a 
small grey spire above, typical of these mountain villages, 
stands out above the muddle of low roofs, and higher 
still is the ruined castle. 

One crosses the bridge, and incidentally notices that 
the shrine in the centre of the southern parapet faces 
north—a fact which is not unique, and may be com- 
mended to the notice of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who has 
stated that the wayside shrines of the Riviera face 
towards the sun. 

Characteristic groups of men, women and children may 
be seen by the old fountain of the village or the bridge, 
and in both places the light is unobstructed, and there- 
fore suitable for photography, which the dark and narrow 
arched ways are not, except under exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Going up the road towards Apricale, a good view 
appears of the side of the village built above the Mer- 
danzo torrent, and one also sees more of the ruined 
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towers of the Doria’s castle at Isolabona. The walls are 
pierced with extremely narrow slits for the archers, and 
the fortress being placed in just the right position, the 
garrison could make themselves very unpleasant to any 
bodies of men coming up or down either of the valleys. 

Of all the rock-villages in this neighbourhood, Apricale 
can claim the most spectacular position. Its houses are 
massed together upon a mountain spur which stands 
out boldly above the Merdanzo. Behind it, to the east, 
rises Monte Bignone, and on all sides are precipitous 
slopes covered with dark pines or silvery olives. The 
situation is truly Alpine, and the silence and seclusion 
of the valley emphasises the astonishing isolation of the 
little community. The road is taken across a wooded 
glen by a bridge, and immediately on the other side 
stands a curious chapel with a prominent arch, giving a 
view of the painted stucco within. Then begins the 
ascent towards the dark face of the rock-built village. 
The pavement is rough and uneven, worn through many 
centuries by the toiling mules and the industrious 
population bringing in their harvest of olives and grapes. 

The walls and fortifications have to a large extent 
disappeared, and yet in many places one may notice traces 
of the ancient defences. As one slowly climbs the 
extremely steep ascent to the small piazza one realises 
how easy for defence such a position was in the days when 
Saracens were feared. The attackers would be breathless 
and exhausted and at a great disadvantage until they were 
at the very highest part of the village. Some of the 
houses are of very great age with hoary old doors hung 
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in a framework of slate-—their carved panels being much 
worm-eaten. 

From the piazza, named, of course, after the reigning 
sovereign, there is a splendid view towards Monte Bignone 
with the old village of Perinaldo perched on the edge of 
the hill that faces one on the opposite side of the valley. 
The circumscribed space is surrounded by buildings except 
towards this view. On one side are the lower portions 
of defensive walls, treated, it is sad to record, with no 
respect at all by the modern villagers, despite their remote- 
ness in so many ways from the destructive influences that 
are everywhere manifest along the coast. There is a 
small municipio, a blacksmith’s shop, one or two very 
small cafés, and the church raised higher than its 
surroundings and approached by a flight of steps. The 
interior of this building is similar to those of most of 
the rock villages. It is extremely dark, and after the 
brilliant sunshine outside one sees nothing inside beyond 
the strange dim outlines of stuccoed columns and much 
gilding suffused in a deep red light coming through the 
upper windows. 

In these mountain villages, where very few records have 
been preserved, it is difficult to find out more than a few 
indications of their individual stories. Apricale has a 
gateway below the piazza bearing the date 1164.1 It prob- 
ably led into the castle, for adjoining it are some of the 
walls of great thickness just mentioned. In early times 


1'The author has not noticed this, but Mr. William Scott records it 


on p. 193 of the Rock Villages of the Riviera, which he published in 
1898. 
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it appears that the village had a different shape, for the 
walls run inside the outermost houses in some parts 
where they are visible, and on the eastern side the founda- 
tions discovered in the hanging gardens and terraces 
suggest that the village at one time spread itself out 
further in that direction. 

At one time Apricale was independent, but it eventually 
came under the control of the Dorias of Dolceacqua, and 
no doubt shared the fortunes of those great feudal lords. 
The earliest records kept in the municipio cover the period 
between 1254 and 1442; there were probably others of as 
early if not more remote times, but they have been kept 
with such carelessness that many ancient documents were 
used by painters for cutting out stencils when the church 
was being redecorated on a certain occasion. Among the 
records that have survived are certain conventions made 
between Apricale and Pigna—a town lying a few miles 
to the north, and another agreement is between Apricale 
and Podius Rainaldi—the early form of Perinaldo. 

Winter and spring visitors to the Riviera miss the inter- 
esting and typically Italian occupation of gathering in the 
grape harvest; they do not see the glorious shades of 
brown and orange on the vine leaves, and the picturesque 
sight of the peasants of all ages carrying baskets full of 
luscious purple grapes. ‘‘ The whole air,” says Mr. Scott, 
“seems full of a mild excitement; and the deep, dark, 
vaulted cellars, where the grapes are trodden during the 
soft autumn nights, ring with song and laughter, while oil 
lamps flicker from the gray old walls, and brawny arms are 


stained with ruby tinctures.” 
K 
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About five miles to the north-east, at the remarkable 
height of close upon three thousand feet above the sea, 
one finds the village of Bajardo perched in a compact mass 
on a mountain ridge. An atmosphere of tragedy rests 
upon the place in connection with the destruction of its 
church in the great earthquake of 1887. On the morning 
of Wednesday, February 23rd, when the villagers were 
attending a service in considerable numbers, an earth 
tremor which made itself felt over nearly the whole of 
the Riviera, caused the heavy vaulting and roof to 
collapse upon the unfortunate people, killing 210 and 
injuring many others. Other results of this earthquake 
are to be seen at Bussana Vecchia, Porto Maurizio, 
Laigueglia, Diano Marina and other places mentioned in 
the next chapter. The Romanesque porch of Bajardo’s 
church survived the great shock and those that came 
on the following four or five days, and its round columns 
and carved capitals supporting a vaulted roof form a 
picturesque feature of the village. 

Perinaldo is separated from Apricale by a great gulf, 
and to go from one village to the other by road is a 
journey of about fourteen miles, although the distance 
as the crow flies is exactly one. To go afoot means 
descending a very steep path to the torrent at the bottom, 
and then, having crossed by a single-arched bridge, there 
is a toilsome ascent, but the difficulty of approach only 
heightens the attractiveness of its position. The chief 
street goes along the ridge and is open to the sky; the 
other ways are dark and narrow, full of greasy steps and 
salite, mules adorned with red tassels, and women and 
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children sitting in shadowy doorways. These are features 
of nearly all the mountain communities, but although 
each village presents these same ingredients, the results 
are always different. There is, moreover, another interest 
in Perinaldo, for at No. 17 in the Via Maraldi stands 
the house where three notable astronomers were born. 
The greatest was perhaps Cassini, who commenced his 
life on the 8th of June, 1625, being given the name 
Giovanni Domenico. In 1665 he discovered the period 
of Jupiter’s rotation, and not long afterwards recorded 
the same fact of Mars, Venus and the Sun. Five years 
later he went to the Paris Observatory, and there became 
still more famous by discovering four of Saturn’s moons, 
only Titan, one of the planets’ five satellites, having been 
observed before. ‘The importance of the event was com- 
memorated by a royal medal being struck. He also drew 
attention to the fact that Saturn’s ring, then only recently 
discovered to be a ring, was divided in two. The other 
two astronomers born in the same house were Giacomo 
Filippo Maraldi, who died in 1729, and Gian Domenico 
Maraldi, who belonged to the next generation. 

There is no place along the Riviera so perfectly situated 
for exploring these mountain villages as Bordighera. Half 
a dozen lie within a radius of three or four miles, giving 
an interest and romance to the olive grown hills and 
valleys ; a glimpse of three taken from a point two miles 
inland appears on a subsequent page. 

Old Bordighera, a very clean and quite picturesque 
little town, stands on the hill of Capo Sant’ Ampeglio and 
looks out westwards across the strip of low coast to 
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the magnificent precipices that terminate at Ventimiglia. 
In the opposite direction, Capo Nero hides San Remo, 
but just beyond appears the lofty green ridge that drops 
into the sea at Monte Calvo. The new Bordighera com- 
mits the modern sin of straggling, and covers a large 
area with its imposing hotels and white villas. These are 
only connected by the main street of shops close to and 
parallel with the shore, and by the Roman road, the 
Strada Romana, that is higher and further back. 

No doubt those who are old enough to remember 
the early popularity of Cannes are able to see in 
Bordighera many of the charms that have been lost in the 
French resort. The Italian town is essentially a place 
that has grown through its popularity with English folk. 
It is backed by hills, where at present,—perhaps when 
this book is twenty years old it may be much less so 
—but certainly now, one can get into the most unspoiled 
rural surroundings within a few minutes of leaving any 
hotel. A climbing path taken at random will with cer- 
tainty give exquisite views along the coast set in a frame 
of twisted pines such as the one illustrated here. It 
was on no exceptional evening that this particular paint- 
ing was made, and the fascination of the sun setting 
behind the formidable rampart of mountains with a great 
aiguille assuming vast dimensions in the golden haze, 
is both impressive and memorable. 

On the top of the more level portions of the hills 
there are groves of ancient olives, trees whose great age is 
shown in their extraordinarily gnarled and twisted trunks. 
They often have a _ club-footed appearance, and are 
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blackish-grey in colour, brightened with splotches of 
emerald and silvery-white lichen. Some of the paths 
through the light shade cast on the fresh grass by the 
foliage of such trees are singularly beautiful, and form 
one of the great charms of the country that still comes 
up and almost surrounds all 
the newer buildings that 
have arisen on the slopes 
facing the sea. Taken as a 
whole the recent buildings 
that have sprung and are still 
springing up to the west of 
old Bordighera, are of good 
and often dignified design, 
and are not, as they might 
have been, a disfigurement 
to the coast. From the 
point of view of those to 
whom any modern growth 


is an eyesore, or perhaps A GIANT OLIVE NEAR BORDIGHERA. 
even a mental pain, one can 

easily-conceive that such comment would seem to be the 
palliation of a crime, but one cannot overlook the fact 
that if the Romans had not rapidly developed a new 
town at Fréjus there would have been one less interest 
on the French Riviera. 

The stream of English visitors each winter has pro- 
duced permanent results in the form of a picturesque ivy- 
grown church with a typically Italian tower surmounted 
by an “onion” of the familiar shape, also a museum 
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and library situated in a garden containing a dazzling 
display of blossoms, in the midst of a text book of foliage 
dominated by palms. In April a wistaria with a tree- 
like stem covers one end of the building with a waterfall 
of delicious blue. The chief interests of the museum 
are the Roman antiquities from Ventimiglia, the frag- 
ments and rubbings of prehistoric rock carvings mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, prehistoric remains of man, bears 
and other animals from Final Marina, a _ collection 
of fossils from the district, and the very fine local 
herbarium. 

In the old town, although alterations have to some 
extent removed certain quaintnesses formerly existing, 
there are still many charming peeps through narrow 
ways and down flights of broad shallow steps, arched 
over at intervals, and full of a pleasant and cool shadi- 
ness. Bordighera cannot in any way attempt to rival 
San Remo on the score of its astonishing maze of steep 
and narrow windings, but it has sufficient charms to be 
the subject of many pictures. In the Piazza Fontana is 
a great octagonal basin of marble, with a sea-nymph 
standing upon a rock in the centre, and four dolphins 
beneath her feet dribble water from their mouths. The 
date of the inscription is 1783. 

So much modern looking plaster and cream-coloured 
wash have been applied to the church that it is difficult 
to discover any trace of antiquity in its fabric. Close 
by, at No. 11 in the Piazza del Popolo, there is a 
small but ancient staircase, with vaulting supported by 
marble columns with carved capitals, and in the angles 
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on the way up there are other worn old columns. This 
glimpse of an interior through an open doorway is very 


THE PORTA. 


One of the gateways of old Bordighera. 


suggestive of the antiquity lurking behind much that 
through coatings of modern plaster might, from a 
superficial glance, be taken as modern. 
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Both the gateways had drawbridges until the year 
1750, when the great tower, built as a protection in 
corsair days, was adapted as a belfry. 

Compared with the great antiquity of so many places 
along these coasts, Bordighera came late upon the scenes. 
A mile or more inland there is the Torre dei Mostaccini, 
a picturesque square tower high up among the olives, 
which is claimed as a Roman survival. There can be 
little doubt that it was used as a warning tower against 
sudden incursions of Saracens and pirates generally, for 
its age and position suggest nothing else. The only 
other connection with early history is at the extremity of 
the rocky point occupied by the old town. There, 
almost within reach of the salt spray, stands the little 
chapel of San Ampeglio, built over the cave connected 
by tradition with the hermit who gave his name to the 
cape and also to the hamlet that first grew upon the 
rocky spur. The grotto is entered from the chapel by 
a staircase. One finds an altar in one of the three 
sections; another one, so they say, was the saint’s sleeping 
place. Perhaps it was. Even if he slept somewhere else, 
someone named Ampeglio was sufficiently associated with 
the place to lead people into the habit of calling it after 
him, and if he lived there no doubt he slept, and as he 
gained a saintly reputation he must have eschewed 
ordinary dwelling-houses. Traditions are always so full 
of detail. Not content with stating the portion of the 
cave he chose to sleep in, this particular legend confidently 
states that the saint chanced to land here in the year 411, 
and further, that he followed the trade of a smith! A 
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hermit wielding a hammer on an anvil was probably an 
unusual sight in the fifth century and might conceivably 
have caused comment, and therefore been handed down 
as something memorable, but who would take the trouble 
to remember the year of his landing, if anyone saw him 
arrive, for hermits generally choose lonely spots. Perhaps 
the Ventimiglian boys and girls were taught the date 
and remembered it in the detached way in which so 
many English people can give, at a moment’s notice, 
the year of the accession of Queen Anne. 

Following the detail of this legend come many centuries 
when everything is entirely out of focus. More than eight 
hundred years pass by before the historic vision is accurate. 
In 1239 there happened a bloody fight on the site of 
Bordighera, whose details have been brought to light by 
Professor Rossi. The Ventimiglians had during the pre- 
vious year rebelled against the control of the Genoese, 
who had captured and sacked their town. The homeless 
townsfolk then made themselves a temporary village on 
the cape a few miles to the east. There, however, they 
were allowed no peace, for the Genoese sent a fleet of 
thirteen galleys under Fulco Guercio to still further crush 
the miserable people. The battle took place “in that 
part of the territory called Sant’ Ampeglio,” many being 
killed and wounded on both sides, but the Genoese were 
victorious, and destroyed the tower of San Ampeglio as 
well as the houses and shelters of the ‘runaway Ven- 
timigliesi.” It seems plain, therefore, that what buildings 
had appeared on the hill were swept away, and that 
nothing in old Bordighera can possibly be prior to this 
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date, nor does it seem possible that any town came into 
being until two and a quarter centuries later. On Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1470, a document was signed in the church 
of Borghetto, about a mile from the coast, by which the 
people of that place “promised to build a village in the 
territory of Ventimiglia, in the place called La Burdighetta.” 
The hermit’s memory seems to have by this time suffered 
a total eclipse, for in another record of the same event 
made by a notary in the following year, the village was 
to be built at the Capo di Burdighetta, now called the 
Capo Sant’ Ampeglio. Thirty-two families commenced the 
colony, and in a few years they had erected a church 
(since rebuilt), and with assistance from Ventimiglia they 
encircled their houses with a wall and gates to secure 
themselves from the unwelcome visits of Barbary corsairs. 
Thereafter the affairs of the town were closely associated 
with Ventimiglia, although the older and more important 
place assumed an arrogance to the eight allied villages of 
the neighbourhood, resulting at the close of the seven- 
teenth century in a demand from all these little places 
to the Senate of Genoa to be freed from the heavy yoke 
of Ventimiglia. This was granted, and the “ Community 
of the Eight Places” was formed with power to manage 
their own affairs and finances without interference trom 
the greedy and bullying town at the mouth of the Roja. 
Bordighera, owing to its position, soon became the most 
important of the group; for Camporosso, Sasso, Borghetto, 
Vallebona, Vallecrosia, San Biagio and Soldano, being 
inland villages, were all specially interested in Bordighera, 
which was the port of the community. 
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The new arrangement worked well, and continued until 
Napoleonic times, when governments and boundaries were 
in the melting-pot for about twenty-five years. None or 
the travellers in Italy in. the first half of last century 
took any notice of Bordighera, and might have continued 
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SOME OF THE ROCK VILLAGES NEAR BORDIGHERA. 


Borghetto is on the left, Sasso in the centre, and Seborga on the right, below 
the mountain ridge. All the hills are densely wooded. 


to ignore it had not attention been called to the place after 
the publication of Giovanni Ruffini’s novel, Doctor Antonio, 
which contains many excellent descriptions of the place 
and the scenery, much of thei story being associated with 
a little osteria just outside the town. The gardens are 
full of palms wherever one glances, and some of the 
trees are of great age. A group down on the shore is 
really beautiful, being isolated from other foliage, and 
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there are no jarring features in the surroundings, so that 
one might be on the southern shores of the Mediterranean 
with only desert and Arabs behind one. 

Of the allied villages, Vallebona claims the greatest 
distinction, in having a passion play produced every ten 
years. Very few but residents in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood have seen a performance, and until recently it 
was practically unknown to English people or visitors 
generally. However, the searchlight of publicity at last 
shone upon the decennial custom, and the villagers were 
invited to come to Bordighera to give their play in a small 
hall. They came, and two performances took place, but, 
as might have been easily foreseen, the results were painful, 
and the mistake was not repeated. 

As performed almost in the open air, in the small 
piazza of Vallebona, with candles in every window, the 
crudeness of the effort is masked in the strange lighting 
and the rustic surroundings. The curiously original 
costumes worn by the Christ and the disciples are not 
ridiculous in the serious manner in which the play is 
regarded by the villagers, but to imagine for a moment 
that such a rustic effort could retain its charm when 
uprooted from its natural setting is as absurd as the 
pulling down of a building of great age and hallowed 
memories and hoping that its interest and associations will 
survive when re-erected upon another site. The scene in 
which the devil appears and carries off Judas is always 
greatly appreciated, and the betrayer is fiercely hissed. 

A hoary gateway—the Porta Madonna, overhung by 
machicolation in the typical manner of mediaeval defences 
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—leads into the narrow street of Vallebona. The church 
of San Lorenzo has a more elaborate tower than many of 
the mountain villages, and, particularly in the Via Scudier, 
there are interesting old doorways indicative of the age of 
the place. 

About 1200 feet above Vallebona, picturesquely perched 
on a ridge, is the little town of Seborga, at one time a 
possession of the abbots of the Iles de Lérins. The place 
was presented to the monastery by the Lords of Venti- 
miglia in 1079, and there the Benedictines created an 
establishment where in the seventeenth century they main- 
tained a mint. This curious industry, illustrating the 
many-sidedness of the monastic interests, was farmed out, 
but did not continue for many years. In 1686, on account 
of the dishonesty and frauds practised, the mint was 
suppressed by order of Louis XIV. 

Unfortunately the buildings of the monastery are so 
altered and added to that there is little to see that in any 
way resembles the early appearance ot the place. A 
species of furnace is pointed out in the cellars as connected 
with the coining operations, but the apparatus and moulds 
have disappeared and the coins of Seborga are extremely 
rare. They bear a representation of St. Benedict, and 
the motto Sub umbra sedi and examples are to be seen at 
Turin and Vienna. The other five villages are all full 
of interest and charm, and in their beautiful setting of 
grey-green olive groves and groups of sentinel cypresses 
form a considerable part of the attractiveness that 
Bordighera possesses for all who appreciate the charm of 
rural life in Italy. 


Chua WER aL: 
FROM SAN REMO TO THE ANDORA VALLEY. 


Between Bordighera and San Remo, just by Capo Nero, 
lies one of the most recent of the Riviera health resorts. 
It has the suitable name of Ospedaletti, although this is no 
modern invention, for it is said to date as far back as the 
time when the Knights of Rhodes made a hospital at 
this spot for the men who had developed plague or 
leprosy on board their ships. There was nothing but a 
fishing hamlet there until 1883, when a scheme for 
making a winter station was suddenly put into execution, 
and the steep slopes a little above the shore very soon 
blossomed into a wonderful show of hotels and_ villas 
grouped round a casino crowned with the cupolas which 
such a building bears as a recognised mark of expensive 
gaiety. With great labour walks and drives were made 
on the hill sides, so that no exertion should be required 
to get to the shady spots among lemons and _ olives, 
where good views could be had well above the dusty 
Corniche. 

A bridle path goes up to the village of Coldirodi 
(formerly called La Colla), where one finds narrow and 
dark streets, and also a collection of pictures in the 
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Town Hall, including works by Paolo Veronese and 
Zuccarelli. The Holy Family by Fra Bartolommeo and 
a Nazarene by Guido Reni, who was a prolific painter 
as well as an inveterate gambler, are considered most 
worthy of comment. The pictures were collected at 
Florence by the Abbé Paolo Rambaldi, who left them 
to his native village. 

At San Remo the coast becomes more imposing, the 
busy town being encompassed with a great semicircle of 
mountainous hills. There is little of the subdued calm 
that characterises Bordighera in its big neighbour, although 
in the early phases of its development it might have 
borne some slight resemblance. ‘The nucleus of the 
town is a most extraordinary agglomeration of old time- 
worn houses piled up steeply above the deep rocky bed 
of the San Romolo stream. This old core is so strangely 
packed away in a small space, and so surrounded by the 
modern town, that at first a visitor must be inclined to 
imagine that the pictures in the shops, of narrow passages 
and arched sa/ize, are the purest fictions or reminiscences 
of a San Remo that has gone. Such an impression 
vanishes when suddenly a gateway appears, and without 
having had a glimpse of the exterior, the wandering 
visitor finds himself in a most literal sense inside the 
old town. Commencing at the Piazza Cassini a wide 
vaulted passage, called the Rivolte San Sebastiano, goes 
up to another little piazza, or really a meeting place of 
several dark and tortuous ways. The vaulting is white- 
washed, and on one side are open arches, but, owing to 
the closeness of the adjoining buildings, very little light 
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comes through.’ Higher up it 1s impossible to take any 
directions as to how to go. On every side there are 
stairways and passages ascending or plunging suddenly 
downwards, and each has some attractive feature that 
urges one to turn aside, while hardly a dozen yards 
along the newly-taken way will appear some still more 
alluring tunnel among mediaeval-looking walls down 
which it is impossible to resist plunging. With little 
sky ever visible and no sunlight, it is impossible to 
keep one’s bearings for three minutes, and it is so easy 
to wander in the labyrinth of passages, without recog- 
nising a spot passed a few minutes before, that the place 
assumes vast dimensions. Viewed from above, the maze 
seems to occupy a space so absurdly insignificant that 
the stranger rubs his eyes in the blankest wonder. San 
Remo is one of the finest examples of the old Ligurian 
town, and yet, seeing it, does not in any way rob the 
smaller places of their attractiveness. Each has an 
individual charm of its own, and each lacks in some 
aspect particularly emphasised in others. Apricale can 
claim a leading position for its wonderful picturesqueness 
from a distance, whereas all San Remo’s interest is within. 

The busy life that is carried on inside the dark old 
walls is chiefly illustrated at the junctions of many 
passages, where a bullock’s head spouts water into a 
stone basin. At each of these fountains there is colour 
and activity. A girl with an orange-coloured scarf tied 
over her head comes from some dark vaulted opening 
into the small patch of sunshine, and, after waiting a 
few minutes for a withered woman with a face as 
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shrivelled as an old apple to carry away her newly filled 
cans which slop their contents on the worn brick pave- 
ment, she proceeds to clean a large brass pan while 
carrying on a breezy conversation with a baker who 
comes out of his ancient stone doorway with a basketful 
of long brown loaves. The cleaning of the pan is often 
interrupted by the arrival of little girls, young women 
and old folk with an assortment of jugs, basins and 
jars to be filled. Some of the old battered copper cans, 
generally carried on the head, add much to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene, and as a rule the background 
is as rich in colour and detail as the corner illustrated 
here. 

In wandering in the long passages under countless 
arches and dark places vaulted at a time when the 
Mediterranean was the Great Sea, when the days of 
intercommunal strife were in being, one’s imagination is 
stimulated with a vast longing to know all the strange 
events that have transpired in these gloomy ways beneath 
the sunshine. The realisation that these shadowy and 
chilly labyrinths are still fully occupied, that every time- 
worn doorway is daily in use, as many of them must 
have been for the last five centuries, places one on the 
threshold of a great perspective, in a way that few other 
survivals have any power of doing. These countless 
rooms crammed into an inconceivably small space have 
had their occupants for generation after generation ; 
changes in manners and in costume have slowly been 
wrought, but many things have altered scarcely at all. 


The shops with their small entrances to their dusky 
t; 
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interiors have in a great many instances shown no change 
for hundreds of years. At the door there may be a tray 
full of curiously twisted macaroni or a basket of oranges, 
or the window—a narrow opening in the stonework—may 
contain a row of loaves, but otherwise there are none of 
the modern requirements of a shop. 

At last, in wandering up and down, to right and left, 
the highest part of the maze has been reached, and 
suddenly a gateway appears with a long and steep flight 
of steps outside. At the top one is dazzled by the 
intensity of the southern sunlight, and feels how necessary 
for a relaxation from such brilliance are the shadowy ways 
down below. But where, one asks, are the countless 
passages, in which hours have passed unheeded? From 
this terrace of modern date planted with the cactus 
growths considered an essential for all such places, San 
Remo is spread out below as a confusion of brilliant red 
roofs and cream and pink walls. In the centre is a very 
small core of roofs, time-worn, smaller, browner, more 
broken and irregular than the new ones, and above the 
lower ones rises the quaint campanile of the church of 
San Siro, with the tiles of its domelet glistening in the 
intense sunshine. At Genoa the same impression is given 
on the magnified scale befitting that city of ancient wealth 
and prowess. 

In the small harbour five or six sailing ships lie against 
the stone pier, and anchored alongside one another are 
four long black torpedo boats. Beyond lies the glittering 
sea, a shimmering whiteness rather than a deep i blucear 
this time of the morning. Towards the high back- 
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ground of mountain slopes the eye sweeps over the 
scattered villas, red dots surrounded with feathery palms, 
to the higher ground, the area of the more restful olive, 
and higher still to the stratified rocks—the upper seats ot 
the amphitheatre—occupied only here and there by the 
hardy pines. 

The curious church of San Siro has been lately 
restored. Its early tower still exists as high as the 
roof of the north aisle, and though blocked up, the 
round-headed slit windows of the clerestory and lower 
walls remain visible. Over the south door there is a 
madonna with a painfully large and fat bambino; the 
western one is deeply recessed with plain mouldings, and 
on the north side the doorway has a pointed arch with a 
carved animal that might be a paschal lamb or an ass 
standing between two palms. Close to San Siro is a 
picturesque and lively market place, and in the long main 
street—the Corso Vittorio Emanuele—only a little way 
off, a stately palace of the sixteenth century still stands 
out prominently, despite the growth of imposing hotels 
on all sides. There is a finely carved St. John the 
Baptist above a side entrance, and over the main one a 
Madonna and Child. One can stray into the hall and 
look at its vaulted ceiling supported on columns with a 
wide flight of steps ascending from the centre. Some ot 
the windows down below have those bulging iron bars 
curling in at the bottom and out at the top, and others 
exhibit the wares of curio dealers, who now do business 
in this palace of the ancient Boreo family, where also in 
February, 1814, Pope Pius VII. stayed when journeying 
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home from Paris. He had also broken his journey at 
Bordighera, and taken part in a ceremony in the church 
there, and at a village just above Laiguelia there is another 
record of ‘his return from captivity. Turning away 
from the palace, everything belongs to the San Remo of 
recent years. Blocks of square white shops and hotels 
separated by rows of rather dusty palms fill the central 
portion of the modern town, the most conspicuous building 
being the Kursaal Municipale, whose facade flanked by 
towers faces the sea and morning sunshine, so that it 
stands out with dazzling whiteness against the intensely 
blue sky. 

A terrible fact in the modern history of San Remo, 
dating back far into the mists of the past, was the taint 
of leprosy which constantly reappeared in certain families, 
and created the need for the lepers’ hospital, one may see 
high above the town, by the church of Sta. Maria della 
Costa. The disease still exists in this neighbourhood, and 
Mr. Hare states! that the members of the tainted families 
are prohibited from marrying with those of others, or 
from marrying at all, unless it is believed that they are 
free from any seeds of the fatal inheritance. ‘ Some- 
times,” he writes, “the marriages, when sanctioned by 
magistrates and clergy, are contracted in safety, but often, 
after a year or two of wedded life, the terrible enemy 
appears again, and existence becomes a curse; thus the 
fearful legacy is handed down.” 

Half a century ago San Remo had few traces of its 
modern sprightliness, and the description Ruffini puts 


1 The Rivieras, Augustus J. C. Hare, 1897, p. 114. 
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into Sir John Davenne’s imaginary diary in his Doctor 
Antonio was, no doubt, correct: “‘San Remo, a queer- 
looking place, narrow, ill-paved streets, high, irregular 
houses, ragged people, swarms of beggars,’ and so forth 
for a whole page. Fortunately for the public reputation 
of San Remo, Sir John kept no note-book.”’ 

The Roman town of Matuta on the Via Aurelia was 
the predecessor of the place called San Romolo, which 
appears to have been merely shortened and modified into 
San Remo, although many different suggestions have been 
made. In the tenth century, when the Saracens occupied 
so much of the coast of Liguria, the place remained for 
a considerable period in their hands, until the Grimaldi 
of Genoa and William, Count of Provence, recaptured 
every stronghold, reducing the Saracens to slavery. In 
1038 the powerful town of Ventimiglia handed San Remo 
to the Archbishop of Genoa, who in turn made it over 
to the families of Doria and Mari, and these being of the 
Ghibelline and Guelph parties respectively, quarrelled over 
the town until the Republic of Genoa gained possession 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. Since then 
there has been a long series of changes, each reflecting 
the dominant influences of the time, and just before 
Napoleon made it a prefecture, San Remo was the 
capital of a Ligurian republic called The District of the 
Palms. 

In the neighbourhood of the town palms may be seen 
tied up after the fashion of monster lettuces, in order to 
produce pale and anaemic leaves for the Palm Sunday 
celebrations in St. Peter’s at Rome. The trees look 
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extremely ugly when treated in this way, but they recall 
the interesting story of the momentous occasion when 
San Remo received the privilege. It was as long ago as 
1584, when Sixtus V. was Pope, that the great obelisk, 
brought from Heliopolis long before, was being brought 
from where it lay half buried in the earth to its newly 
chosen site in front of St. Peter’s. "The Pope made the 
occasion one of great solemnity, by threatening death to 
anyone who should so much as utter a word while the 
enormous obelisk was being placed in position. All went 
well at first, for there were hundreds of men and many 
horses employed, but at the critical moment, when the 
huge stone was nearly upright, the breathless crowds saw 
that the slow movement of the mass had completely 
stopped. In the awful silence a voice called out, “ Throw 
water on the ropes.’ ‘This was done, and as the water 
soaked into the hempen cordage the contraction of the 
ropes slowly brought the obelisk into position. The pope 
was informed that the man who had dared to disobey 
his order, was the captain ot a fishing vessel from San 
Remo, and that his name was Bresca. The papal grati- 
tude took the form of offering the sailor any favour he 
might ask, but the only reward requested was permission 
for his village to furnish the yearly supply of palm leaves 
for St. Peter’s, and this distinction San Remo still 
possesses. 


1 There seems to be some doubt as to the precise words used, some 
accounts giving them as “ 4iga, dai de l’aiga ae corde!” Myr. Hare’s 
rendering of the dialect is “ 4iga a e corde!” while Mr. Baring Gould 
gives ‘* Acqua alle funi!” 
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Steep rocky valleys cutting into the high rugged coast 
line are abundant near San Remo, and the mule tracks 
that go through them take one into many picturesque 
places, repaying liberally the effort required in climbing 
the steep and often villainously rough places. No rock 
villages, however, offer any objective until one goes into 
the splendid valleys of the Arma and the Argentina lying 
almost parallel a few miles to the east. 

Taking the coast road, one goes through the suburban 
extension of San Remo, where municipal prowess is show- 
ing its discontent with the pleasant shady character of the 
thoroughfare, by tearing down its old walls and trees and 
cutting away the banks of rocky soil in order to create 
a wide, hot and tiresome doulevard for the delectation ot 
visitors. Many things of this nature are done along the 
Riviera in the mistaken idea that they “will please the 
English |” 

After a time San Remo’s white villas are all left behind, 
and the Corniche gradually ascends until at Capo Verde 
it is well above the sea, though still far below the chapel 
of the Madonna della Guardia. Rounding the headland 
the road falls rapidly to the bridge across the Arma 
torrent and the noble valley leading into the heart of 
the mountains opens up its fine perspective. On the left, 
just by Monte Calvo, stands the hamlet of Poggio, and 
facing it on the opposite side of the densely-wooded gulf, 
stands Bussana Vecchia. At first sight there is little to 
draw specially close attention to the village. It is exceed- 
ingly well placed from the point of view of picturesqueness, 
the compact mass of irregular grey roofs, with a graceful 
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campanile rising above, seems to have the usual character 
of a Ligurian village, but it is the church tower which 
arrests the casual glance. The opening where the bells 
are usually to be seen, appears to be broken into a 
large ragged-edged opening, 
and looking harder some of 
the adjoining houses seem to 
be roofless. Then one sud- 
denly recalls the great earth- 
quake of February, 1887, and 
realises that this little town 
has since then added Vecchia 
to its name, and that a new 
Bussana has arisen just above 
the coast where the hamlet of 
Arma lies close to the shore. 
The road to this deserted 
village is good for the first 
| half of the way, where, how- 
BussANA VECCHIA. ever, it appears to go no 
A beautiful village left in ruins by the further. Bussana lies within 
earthquake of 1887. 
easy reach, and yet there 
seems no means of getting to it at all, the road having 
led one into a series of pits, where a stratum of soft sand 
can be seen to great advantage. It was owing to this 
yielding ground, that Bussana suffered so much from the 
earthquake, and it was because the village so resembled the 
house of the parable, that the Italian Government wisely 
enabled the people to abandon their old homes and create a 
new community on the rocky spur a mile or two away. 
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On coming out of the sandpits and looking wonderingly 
round for the road, a woman in the doorway of her 
lonely cottage interprets one’s perplexity, and without 
being asked, points out a rough pathway up a steep bank, 
which she says leads to the old village. After scrambling 
up the slope, a wide and good road appears, but since all 
traffic ceased, the rain has washed the binding material 
from the surface and left a waste of loose stones, trying 
to the temper and destructive to shoe leather. This 
terrible road zig-zags up to the top of the ridge, where 
one walks on the bare surface of the rock, and soon 
forgets everything in the absorbing interest of the ruined 
village. 

At first the signs of destruction are not very evident. 
On entering the narrow little street one is struck by the 
complete silence, and with the extraordinary sense of 
freedom in the knowledge that one may walk into any 
of the open doorways, climb the stairs of any house, or 
even go to sleep in the middle of the main street without 
creating a disturbance. In many places doors, shutters, 
and window-frames have gone; in others ancient doors 
hang loosely on bracket hinges, and windows are complete 
without even having the glass broken. No doubt in the 
course of time these will become firewood for those who 
trouble to climb up to their deserted homes, and then all 
the houses will have eyeless sockets. The names of the 
streets are still legible at the corners of the narrow ways. 
A gloomy archway with its entrance strewn with fallen 
stonework leads away in one direction, other passages 
strewn with debris branch off to right and left; all are 
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silent and shadowy, and the place is filled with an atmos- 
phere of tragedy. Nature shows a determination to come 
in to this spot whence she was banished so many centuries 
ago, and grass and flowers grow wherever the broken walls 
give an opportunity. 

Coming in time to the church, the impression of com- 
pleteness suggested at a distance is entirely dissipated. 
The roof has gone, the walls are riven with long distorted 
cracks, and within and without are great piles of ruin. 
Doors are fixed at the entrances to prevent further 
desecration, but there are wide openings giving views 
of the interior. The pulpit and the altar of inlaid 
marble, with a great crown-shaped arrangement of iron 
suspended above, are still iz situ. Something in the 
form or method of construction of the semicircular apses 
saved them from collapse, for they have even the 
paintings on their plastered walls, and the slight injuries 
to the domed roofs seem, to a great extent, due to 
weathering. 

Sitting down on the top of a great heap of rubble, 
one looks round on the scene of destruction. A bird 
having forgotten the intruder begins piping in a tall 
sapling, grown up from a stray seed since the disaster. 
There is a steady humming of insects and the sweet scent 
of thyme, which in many places has grown over the piles 
of ruin. A very thick wall close at hand has been torn 
through from top to bottom, and one half has sunk con- 
siderably, while standing within a few yards some big 
round-headed arches remain perfectly sound—another 
proof that a circular arch built with good cement is almost 
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free from danger in seismic disturbances. Some gaping 
holes in a half-ruined wall let the light into what was once 
an inn, and on fragments of plaster one can still read 
“Caffe” and “Vino e Liq... .”; the rest of the word 
having gone. 

In visiting the rock villages of this coast the desire to 
see how such honey-combs of dwellings are arranged is 
always great; here there is a unique opportunity for 
making such an exploration, although the impression 
obtained is rather more favourable than it should be, 
owing to the extensive system of ventilation the earth- 
quake brought about. Discounting this change as much 
as possible, there are rooms in the houses of Bussana 
Vecchia where light and air have never been wanting. 
The houses whose windows look into the valley have the 
most romantic views. Far down below the Arma, fed by 
Alpine snows, rushes along its rock-strewn bed at the 
bottom of sombre, densely wooded steeps; up the valley 
appear lofty mountain peaks, and in the other direction 
the opening is filled with the blue wall of the ocean. A 
square of yellow sunlight from the west falls upon the 
centre of floor, and the old tiles look so cheerful that 
the room, despite its bareness, becomes beautiful enough 
for one to envy the lot of the peasant who lived in such 
perfect surroundings. 

But there is more to see in the valley of the Arma, 
and the hours have been scurrying past unheeded. 


1In the recent Jamaica earthquake it was noticed that while the walls 
facing in one direction were all more or less destroyed, those at right 


angles were scarcely affected. 
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Climbing cautiously down the steps, for nothing in the 
houses can be relied upon as secure, one regains the 
shadowy street, and soon afterwards the open road out- 
side, having explored an Italian village without once 
encountering the smell of garlic ! 

There may be some track taking a reckless course down 
to the river and up to the road high on the face of the 
opposite side, and there may be some who would venture 
upon it, but maps show absolutely nothing, and the eye 
sees only a maze of dark foliage, so that the only way to 
go up the valley is by returning to the coast and climbing 
to Poggio by a good but ever-ascending road. The village 
is clean and open, and is only remarkable for its splendid 
views, not only into the Arma valley, but also into the 
Val d’Olivi towards San Remo. By careful engineering, 
the road as it continues up the valley has a gentle gradient, 
and the series of views as it insinuates its way along the 
steep slopes are truly beautiful. In the lonely silence of 
the twilight the uncultivated green gorge below and the 
gaunt and barren heights above, become vaster and more 
solemn; the distant peep of sea takes to itself an amethyst 
tint, and far away the mountain peaks are wearing ruffles 
of cloud still bathed in the light of the gilded west. 

Mile after mile the road winds in and out. A peasant 
with a few goats salutes one with “Buona sera, Signore,” 
and further on a flock of sheep fill up the way. Stars 
begin to twinkle in the immensity overhead, but the road 
still goes on, and no sign of Ceriana, the town one has 
come to see, shows in the failing light. In time what 
seemed an interminable ascent comes to an end, at a 
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point where the valley divides into two beneath Costa 
Gambatorta, and up the main branch going to the left 
appears the village. It is clustered together upon an 
isolated hill in the valley, and with its towers rising above 
makes a romantic picture. At the top of the slope that 
goes down to the village three sable figures appear against 
the pale sky. They have silver objects hanging at their 
waists, and on coming closer they turn out to be three 
silent nuns, who having reached the top of the hill gaze 
for a moment down the valley, and then without a word 
retrace their steps towards the village, where lights are 
beginning to glimmer. This view of Ceriana is wonder- 
fully picturesque, but from the opposite side the effect of 
the piled-up roofs, with an ancient bridge in the fore- 
ground and the very slender tower of the church of San 
Spirito rising beyond, is still more unusual. The interior 
of this church is also of great interest, and the passage cut 
out of the rock with openings to the valley adds to the 
romance of a remarkable town. 

The return to the coast, a distance of about eight miles, 
can be accomplished in about twenty minutes on a bicycle, 
but there are so many sharp corners that it is wiser to take 
double that time, for when going fast it is disconcerting 
and dangerous to find the road packed with sheep, and 
be among them before having time to slow down or 
dismount. 

The road through the Taggia valley, two miles to the 
east, keeps close to the banks of the rushing Argentina, 
and the scenery is more impressive than in the valley 
of the Arma. On the way along the coast the new 
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Bussana is passed, a collection of large brightly-coloured 
stucco boxes with a school and a church, and a general 
appearance of having been dumped upon the hill-top in 
a hurry, without the smallest attempt to finish off any- 
thing. The school is only half built, and seems to have 
been forgotten, and the church, although most ornate, 
with pilasters and bold cornices, exposes entirely un- 
finished surfaces near the ground, and the meretricious 
architecture of the frontage to the street has the appear- 
ance of a gaudy side-show at a circus, the wide steps 
to the doorway being made of the roughest planks ot 
timber. 

The painful impression left by this atrocious new village 
is soon wiped out by the beautiful view up the Taggia 
valley. Edward Lear painted it from this position, 
and it is given as an illustration to Tennyson’s poem, 
The Daisy. The long bent bridge does not appear, but 
in the distance are the rugged white peaks Tennyson 


Saw. 
Where oleanders flush’d the bed 


Of silent torrents, gravel spread ; 
And, crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far up on a mountain head. 


No longer is ancient Taggia a port. The fury and power 
of the Argentina has carried down such vast quantities 
of rock that no ship could possibly come up the two or 
three miles of shallow, boulder-littered water separating 
the town from the sea, and yet as late as 1525 there 
is a record of the embarkation of Francis I. at Taggia 
after his defeat at Pavia. Either the denudation processes 
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of the torrent must have made enormous progress in less 
than four centuries, or else Francis I. left for Spain from 
the nearest point on the coast of Taggia. 

It is a quaint and interesting town, and shows its 
former importance in possessing two or three derelict 
palaces, associated with the names of Pasqua, Ferrari and 
Spinola. The one standing nearest to the river is covered 
with crumbling stucco, and has a tall marble entrance 
with a flight of six steps, also of marble. There is a 
figure of the Virgin over this door, and a broken piece 
of carved ornament, and higher up there projects a good 
stone balcony. Otherwise the big frontage is as gaunt as 
the exterior of most Italian palaces, being practically devoid 
of any decoration until the eye climbs as high as the eaves. 
The adjoining great house is covered with classic and 
rococo ornament in marked contrast to its neighbours. 
The chief streets are arcaded in the beautiful Italian 
fashion, which reaches its greatest perfection in Bologna 
and Ferrara. In the cool shade of the arcade on the 
north side of the Via Soleri, one of the houses bears a 
carved stone having the date 1491, surrounded by a 
wreath. Other carvings are to be found by the curious 
who care to wander through the old streets, for in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there were families living 
in Taggia who could afford to enjoy some of the luxuries 
of life. 

On the wooded hillside, right up above the road, and 
outside the town, stands the early church of a Dominican 
convent. It is puzzling at first to find soldiers lounging 
near the entrance to the buildings attached to the church, 
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and one is still more surprised to find the cloisters crowded 
with blue uniforms, and the garth itself the scene of some 
rough-and-ready game. The conventual buildings have 
been adapted to military purposes! What does the Vatican 
think? No damage or structural alteration is noticeable, 
and the vault of the cloisters, supported on plain early 
columns, is in good repair. The lintel of the door leading 
into the church bears a rather indistinct inscription reading, 
“ MCCCLXII DIE X. JVNII HOC OPUS REDIT FIERI,’+ and 
also a carved Virgin and Child. Inside one notices 
the oak pulpit standing on tall slender posts, with an 
inlaid sounding-board above ; the wrought-iron hour-glass 
stand now supports a crucifix. There are also sedilia 
ornamented with carved heads, and in the chapels are a 
number of fifteenth century paintings on wood by Piola, 
Brea and Corrado d’Allemagna.2 The exterior of the 
church is brown and time worn, and is a remarkably 
fine example of simple Romanesque work: its tower is 
crowned with a stone or brick spire, and in its setting, 
among cypresses on the hillside, the building makes a 
beautiful picture. The bridge, however, is the greatest 
ornament to the valley; it does not take a straight line 
across the torrent bed, and the arches are of different sizes, 
having suffered from earthquake and flood, and required 
reconstruction after successive disasters. 


1'This inscription as taken down by the writer gives the last word 
but one as repIr. He has since been told that it should be recrr, 
but has had no opportunity of verifying this. 


* Taggia, according to Dr. Macmillan, possesses a Michael Angelo, but 
the writer has not seen it, 
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Taggia and Bordighera have a fascination in their asso- 
ciations with Ruffini’s old-fashioned but exquisite novel, 
Doctor Antonio, to which reference has been made already. 
The charm and pathos of the heroic doctor’s devotion 
to Lucy are brought up vividly by every detail of the 


TAGGIA BRIDGE, 


The river is the Argentina. On the hill to the right can be seen the strangely 
perched monastery of Lampedusa, 


scenery of both places, and those who do not read 
the story, which has a flavour of Esmond all through 
its pages, before they visit this part of the Riviera, 
miss more than they can easily imagine. It is as 
necessary to read Doctor Antonio before coming to Bor- 
dighera, as to know Lorna Doone when staying on 


Exmoor. The Ruffinis of Genoa, who have been called 
M 
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“as noble a family of brothers as Italy could boast,” 
were among the patriots who were deeply implicated in 
the insurrectionary movement of 1833. They belonged 
to the party known as “ Young Italy,” and their hopes 
lay in the unification of their country, and the throwing 
off of the hated yoke of Austria. This incipient rising 
was prematurely discovered, and of the three brothers, 
Agostino and Giovanni became exiles, while Jacopo was 
imprisoned, and there met his death under circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity, considered one of the saddest events 
in this period of Italian history. Agostino went to Edin- 
burgh, and during the years he spent there became so 
exceedingly loved by all who met him, that his return 
to his native country in 1848, when Piedmont was rising 
as the champion of Italian freedom, was the cause of the 
deepest regret. Even the tradespeople with whom he had 
had dealings, came to the sale of his furniture in order that 
they might obtain mementos in the form of some little 
article that ‘“‘had belonged to Mr. Ruffini.” The impres- 
sion Agostino made on all who met him was most 
remarkable, owing to the extraordinary union in him of 
high intellectual powers and accomplishments, with the 
noblest and finest moral qualities. He and his elder 
brother Giovanni became actively engaged in the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament at Turin, but before any great 
events had matured, Agostino was struck down by a most 
painful form of paralytic prostration, and passed the 
remaining six years of his life a helpless spectator of the 
events in which he longed to take part. He came to 
Taggia a considerable time before his death, and in his 
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days of almost continual pain he received the devoted 
attention of his widowed mother. Old family domestics 
surrounded him, and his brother came often: he bore his 
suffering without a murmur, but looked forward to death 
—the severa amica as he called it. The release came on 
January the 3rd, 1855, and the mortal garb of this noble- 
minded Italian was buried in the new cemetery at 
Taggia. 

In reading Doctor Antonio, which Giovanni published in 
the year of his brother’s death, the gentle melancholy 
pervading its pages is a sufficient indication of the sorrow 
that weighed on the heart of the writer. The character 
of Dr. Antonio, the hero, seems to be based on Agostino, 
for no one can read the story without being powerfully 
affected by the high-minded devotion to his country shown 
by the Bordighera doctor, although perhaps wondering 
if his reasons for refusing to take the means of escape 
from prison, made possible by Lady Cleverton’s untiring 
efforts, were altogether adequate. 

Giovanni came to Taggia in 1875, and died in 1881 at 
the age of seventy-four. They show what remains of the 
house where he lived, but Giovanni Ruffini’s memory is 
enshrined in every wayside flower and in every detail of 
the beautiful valley. 

High up on the face of the hillside facing Taggia stands 
Castellaro, and a little to the north a curiously isolated 
white building. The village has a sunny and attractive 
appearance, and with the added interest of its monastery 
it is impossible not to cross the long causeway and climb 
the steep ascent. Every yard of the way is crowded with 
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memories of Ruffini’s characters, and one unconsciously 
follows out Dr. Antonio’s advice to Lucy not to look 
round until reaching the top, and one also recalls his 
account of the miraculous events connected with the build- 
ing of the oddly perched monastery of Lampedusa. The 
story is a fascinating one. Andrea Anfosso of Castellaro 
being captain of a privateer, one day had the bad luck 
to fall in with Turks, who defeated him and made him 
a prisoner in the island of Lampedusa, near Malta. He 
contrived to escape and to remain in hiding until the 
Turkish ship had sailed away from the island ; and then, 
being a man of great expedients, he set about building 
himself a boat. His great difficulty was his lack of any 
material for a sail, and being, as stated, full of resources 
he took a picture of the Madonna from a church in the 
island to answer his purpose. It served so well that he 
had a safe journey back to his native shore, where in a fit 
of generosity he presented his holy sail to his fellow- 
townsmen as an object of worship. They chose a spot 
on the hill side and there erected a chapel and placed the 
sacred picture in it; but here comes the most remarkable 
part of the story. For some unaccountable reason the 
Madonna took an unconquerable objection to the position 
chosen, and every morning the astonished villagers found 
that the picture had removed itself to the position now 
occupied by the monastery. The mystery, thought the 
Castellini, must be explainable, and therefore they posted 
sentinels at the chapel door, and for nights the entire 
village remained on the alert, but however close the watch 
they kept, no one discovered how the Madonna reached 
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the spot where it was always found in the morning. What 
else could the people say than that it was a miracle? 
And seeing that by this wonderful power their sacred 
picture was determined to be accommodated on a spot 
of its own choice, the villagers set to work to cut a road 
along the precipitous slope and to build another chapel 
on the awkward spot the Madonna had selected. Thus 
the year 1619 saw what devotion to a miraculous painting 
could compass, for every one, young and old, gentleman 
and peasant, women and boys, worked day and night to 
complete the undertaking, so that now one may see a 
wide, smooth, and level road leading to the strangely 
isolated chapel. The views over mountain, river, and 
sea are so full of loveliness that one feels grateful to the 
Madonna who caused the spot to be accessible. 

When the map shows the existence of a town higher 
up the valley, miles beyond the point where the great 
limestone walls close up so much, that there is only just 
room for the river to find its way along the narrow 
bottom, there is every inducement to see what such a 
place may offer in strangeness of outline and position. 
The road leads out of Taggia by the river bank, and is 
uniformly well made for any purpose. In a short time 
the sides of the valley become precipices of naked brown 
rock, showing patches of deep orange or silvery grey 
according to the amount of weathering which has taken 
place. There is so little space for the road that it has 
only been created by boring and blasting the rock to 
form a ledge above the brawling river. The sharp twists 
and bends of the ravine necessitate the road being carried 
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across the stream in one place and cut through a solid 
mass of rock in another, so that every inch of the way 
is romantic and full of Alpine grandeur. One passes a 
noisy waterfall, a solitary eucalyptus throws a patch of 
shadow from its pendant foliage just by a bridge, where 
the stratified rocks have been subjected to such enormous 
compression, that instead of lying in a plane they are 
crumpled up into huge angular forms. Here the beer- 
coloured waters are held up in sudden V-shaped hollows, 
overflowing angrily along deep grooves into other pools 
lower down. The ravine widens out a little after some 
half a dozen miles, and there in the midst of towering 
heights stands Badalucco.. At Taggia the bridge is 
practically a causeway of many arches, but here one large 
span with a very narrow one on one side suffices. The 
campanili of the churches, the clustered roofs of the houses 
climbing up to a rocky height where a small chapel 
stands, and the bridge, also adorned with a chapel, make 
a wonderful picture. The mountains are brown and red 
and full of translucent blue shadows; and the olives 
clothing the terraces dug on the ascents on every side, 
add their shimmering greeny-grey to form a setting for 
the dark little town composed of the grey stone of the 
valley, with here and there some white-washed wall as a 
contrast. The streets are narrow and full of steps, and 
every one, men, women, and children, seem to go about 
attached to a mule or a goat. In climbing any of the steep 
salite the way is blocked every few yards by a black, 
brown, or grey goat, or one finds a large white donkey 


1'This name is sometimes given as Baldalucco. 


A pictures 


BADALUCCO. 


que town in the Argentina 


valley. 
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with red tassels at his ears standing so that there is no 
room to pass, and even when animals are out of the way 
groups of women sitting on the steps make it necessary to 
pick one’s way with care. A passing “buon giorno” always 
meets with a smiling response, for the villagers are pleasant 
and obliging. The double church in the Piazza Sta. Maria 
and San Giorgio has a campanile, dated 1693, standing 
between the two buildings. In a corner of the square 
there is a big arched opening, where in the pitchy black- 
ness a furnace glows, and at the opposite side stands a 
tall house with wide eaves, which at first sight seem to 
be decorated with an ovolo moulding, but on a closer 
scrutiny this is seen to be formed by martins’ nests built 
with remarkable regularity in the angle of the over- 
hang. ‘The chapel by the old bridge of three arches, just 
above the town, has a slate doorway dated 1614, with the 
inscription “Regina angelorum exaudi ces _pescator.” 
There is also a large portico with the plaster painted 
crudely in orange and red representing the Virgin crowned 
among cherubs. 

The gorge of the Argentina penetrates the mountains 
for many miles further and a most interesting journey 
can be made through Triora by a winding military road 
through the mountains to the coast at Oneglia. Only 
with special permission from the military commander of 
the district can this road be used for carriages. 

In these parts it is no uncommon sight to come 
across a company of mountain troops leading a line of 
mules laden with camping apparatus, forage, and sapping 
implements. ‘The men have white felt hats ornamented 
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with a straight black feather and wear buff coloured 
trousers. 

Returning to the coast again, Taggia is left behind, and 
one passes Santo Stefano al Mare, standing down by the sea 
with one foot, in the form of a picturesque old tower, similar 
to the one at Rapallo, actually surrounded by the sparkling 
waves. ‘There are a number of picturesque features about 
this ancient town, including its early fortifications and many 
arches, the creamy-white walls contrasted against the 
cerulean heavens are typical of such spots on the Riviera. 

Lady Blessington’s account of her journey along this 
coast in the spring of 1823, written in a gossipy and read- 
able fashion throws much light on the method of travelling 
at that time. She and her party rode on mules, and the 
good qualities of these beasts were much appreciated. 


There cannot be a more agreeable mode of travelling than on 
mules: their pace, which is an amble, a movement between a quick 
walk and a trot, is not fatiguing ; and the animals are so sure-footed 
that they seldom make a false step, even on the worst roads. Our 
party consists of thirteen persons, and to these two muleteers are 
allotted, whose duty it is to whip on the mules and to lead them 
over any parts of the road that are considered dangerous. It is 
distressing to see these poor men trotting along, covered with dust and 
half dissolved beneath the rays of the sun, which is really scorching 
although we are only at the end of March. The civility, alacrity, 
and good humour of these hardy mountaineers, is not to be surpassed, 
and I never heard a complaint of fatigue pass their lips... . 

The route sometimes diverges from the sea-side, and passes 
through ravines thickly wooded, over a turf which, when pressed 
by the feet of the mules, exhales the most delicious odour of the 
wild thyme, and various other aromatic herbs that grow so abund- 
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antly here. But the sea is seldom lost sight of for more than 
fifteen or sixteen minutes, and the return to it always gives pleasure. 
Until I saw the Mediterranean I had no notion that a sea could be 
other than a sublime object ; this is a beautiful one ; and its blue and 
placid loveliness might encourage the first mariner who ever 
launched his fragile bark, to trust its tempting surface. 


The contrast of this primitive and yet most pleasant 
mode of travel to the railway of to-day is remarkable. If 
the trains gave a continuous view of the scenery there 
would be much to be said in favour of that means of 
getting a general impression of the coast, but it is not so. 
Tunnels succeed one another so rapidly that the perception 
of the traveller is brought down to the condition of the 
imprisoned photographic plate, and merely given a few 
seconds or a part of a second to take in the colour, detail, 
and movement of some rock-strewn cove. In the total 
darkness of a tunnel the mind waits in suspense, then the 
shutter of the camera flies open—instantaneously there 
is a flood of sunshine and cool air, and one’s eyes sweep 
hurriedly over the glimpse, receiving a jumbled impression 
of brilliantly coloured rocks, deep green and sapphire 
waves, with the shadows of overhanging trees moving on 
their surfaces, a red and white boat with a curious sail and 
a—but the shutter flies back into place and the scene has 
gone, as though it had had no more reality than a lantern 
picture on a screen. If the camera needed any sympathy 
one could give it, for after a few hours these tantalizing 
peeps weary and annoy, and the thought of the pleasure 
one is missing in tearing madly through such exquisite 
scenery, accompanied by bad air and much smoke, gives 
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one a longing for Lady Blessington’s mule and the incidents 
which made her journeys memorable. Here is another of 
her descriptions of this portion of the coast, apparently not 
far from Oneglia. 


The track often descends to the sandy beach, of which a very 
narrow portion is left uncovered by the briny element that bathes 
the feet of the mules, two only of which can pass abreast on the 
sand. On traversing just such a spot as this described, to-day, a 
human skull was thrown between my mule’s feet by the waves. 
The place where this incident occurred was peculiarly wild—pictur- 
esque, and well accorded with the reflections which this poor wreck 
of mortality was so calculated to excite. A range of rocks rose to 
a stupendous height on the left, excluding the view of every object 
but the sky ; while to the right the sea was spread out, leaving only 
a space of sand uncovered at the base of the rocks, sufficient to 
admit one mule to pass at a time. When the skull was thrown 
between the feet of my mule, it snorted, started, and nearly unseated 
me; and, I confess, I was nearly as much startled by the sombre 
apparition as the animal I rode. 


Porto Maurizio is piled up on a steep-sided mass of 
rock standing out suddenly along the curving shore. The 
white waves break round the base of the promontory, 
crowned with bright houses and a gleaming white church. 
In the great earthquake of 1887 the town suffered severely, 
although the damage done was far less extensive than at 
Diano Marina a few miles to the east, where nearly the 
whole village was left in ruins. 

The great portico of the church of San Maurizio com- 
menced in 1780, is supported by six big columns, and the 
wall bears a Latin inscription stating that the restoration 
of the building after the earthquake was not completed 
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until April 1889. Inside, the effect of the vast display 
of pillars engaged in pairs with the piers, is most im- 
posing. The pure whiteness of all the surfaces, and 
the domes above filled with clear sunlight, give an effect 
totally opposite to the sombre 
darkness, relieved only by 
coloured marbles and gild- 
ing, typical of the ordinary 
church of these parts. Ex- 
cept for the altars, the con- 
fessionals, some doors, and a 


few red curtains, everything 
in the building is pure white. 
All the streets are wider 
and better built than the old 
portion of San Remo, and 
although having none of the 
labyrinthine quaintnesses of 
that town, Porto Maurizio has 
a hundred paintable passages 
A Narrow STREET IN Porto and steep flights of steps, and 
ETO. before the earthquake demo- 

lished several crowded piles of houses, many of them of 
early date, there must have been still further charm in the 
rock-perched town. It would not be easy to find a more 
delightful street, or corridor, than the Via del Monastero, 
built very high up with open arches on one side 
giving a view of the brilliantly blue sea. The beautiful 
stretch of the coast just passed along also shows, with a 
tower to the nearest point, and a little further off the 
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church tower of San Lorenzo al Mare down by the fringe 
of white waves. In wandering up and down and in and 
out of the passages it is quite easy to find oneself in a 
narrow place where, perhaps, barrels for olive oil are 
being made and where progress is completely stopped. 
This means retracing one’s steps through many devious 
ways and trying a higher level, where marks of the 
earthquake are everywhere apparent in broken arches 
and even, in one case, of a large cleared spot surrounded 
by shattered walls, including those of one of the early 
churches of the town. On the east side of the rock 
there is a fairly large harbour, where olive oil is shipped 
in considerable quantities, and where one may watch the 
construction of wooden coasting vessels, an industry 
giving an interest to the shore in many places between 
this town and Genoa. 

Across the dancing waters of the bay lies Oneglia, where 
there is also a harbour and fishing boats and an unsightly 
prison. ‘The town looks so pretty from this point, that 
unless the birthplace of Andrea Doria, the great Genoese 
Admiral of the fifteenth century, particularly calls one 
there, one may well give small attention to the place. 
Inland stretch two beautiful valleys, one from each town. 
They are densely wooded, and beyond the lower heights 
appear the snow-capped peaks of the Alps. 

Beyond Cape Berta lies an alluvial plain, with Diano 
Marina on one side and Cervo on the other. This 
was the central point of the seismic disturbance which 
wrought such havoc along the Riviera, and Diano Marina 
has been practically rebuilt. 


CHARI E Rei: 


ANDORA, ALASSIO AND THE ALBENGA VALLEY. 


In evry inland valley 

The yellow spurges! climb ; 

In ev'ry olive alley 

The wild-rose weds the thyme. 
William Sharp. 


Ir is surprising how each of the many valleys opening on 
to the sea from the confusion of mountain ridges inland 
has a distinctive character, and generally some feature making 
it particularly worth while to leave the coast and penetrate 
some inviting track among the olives. The valley of the 
Merula is no exception to this rule, though its rich beauty 
is not greatly flaunted when one first gets a glimpse into 
its recesses. There is a railway station on the lonely 
shore, Andora being out of sight up the valley. Behind 
its high-walled garden, shaded with old eucalyptus 
trees, stands the house of the Marchese Maglioni, the 
genial owner of much of the valley. The baying of his 
great dogs can be heard as one passes near the house to 
follow a grassy path by the side of the river bed. The 


1Plants of the genus Euphorbia. 


A ROMAN BRIDGE IgI 


grey shingle covers a broad space, and would be ugly if it 
were not broken up by the oleanders that in the month of 
May bring a blush of the subtlest pink over the torrent 
bed. The water lies in pools along the hollows of the 
river’s stony course waiting for the next flood to remind 
it of its youth in the snow-capped Alps. 

About two miles up the valley the river is crossed by a 
long stone bridge, consisting of one large semi-circular arch 
springing from the left bank, and a series of depressed ones. 
The bridge is generally called Roman, probably because it 
is on the line of the great Aurelian highway and is 
unmistakably ancient. Mr. Bullock Hall pronounces it 
to be partly Roman and partly mediaeval, and reminds one 
that the Roman road can be traced on both sides of the 
river as it crosses the valley. 

The pool below the wide arch being nearly seven feet 
deep has a most invitingly cool appearance when the sun is 
high. In the meadows adjoining, the rich green of the 
grass is sprinkled with the mauve blossoms of the anemone 
stellata, with tulips and hyacinths here and there under the 
broken network of shade cast by the olives. Climbing up 
a steep pathway among the gnarled and mossy stems one 
reaches the top of an isolated hill in the midst of the valley 
where stand the ruins of the castle and town of Andora. 
On looking down, the bridge and the tall cypresses by it 
have shrunk into insignificant details of the great expanse 
of green valley that spreads itself out towards the moun- 
tainous background. No living creature is visible and the 
silence is only broken by the humming of the bees in the 
thyme. Of the mediaeval castle of the Marchesi di 
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Clavesana, mentioned in existing records as far back as the 
thirteenth century, the remains consist chiefly of a tower 
and broken fragments of walls. What appears to have 
been an owbliette is now half filled with fragments of 
masonry overgrown with periwinkle. The tower with 
M-shaped battlements is now 
joined on to the church, 
which has been restored. It 
has a round-headed west door 
ornamented with three or four 
plain mouldings, and under 
the arch of the tower there is 
a painting of the Annuncia- 
tion. There may be great 


difficulty in arousing anyone 
in the two or three inhabited 
cottages, and even if one 
hammers on the doors until 
the valley echoes one may 
be unsuccessful in producing 
~- any sign of life. Should the 
THE ROMAN BRIDGE IN THE ANDORA custodian of the church appear, 

REE CEN he will open the door so that 
one may see the carved wooden crucifix over the altar, 
erected, says the inscription, in 1301. 

Instead of the foundations and broken-down fragments 
of walls now visible, there would probably have been a 
compactly built, and, owing to its unique situation, one of 
the most romantic types of the Ligurian village, but visi- 
tations of plague in 1493 and 1524 wiped out, to a 
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great extent, the three hundred families who formed the 
population, and the houses fell into ruins. The references 
to Andora in the archives and histories of Genoa have been 
collected together and printed by the Marchese Maglioni 
and from them can be discovered how much the great 
events from the thirteenth century onwards affected this 
small community. As early as 1290 the Republic of Genoa 
made a levy of thirty men on Andora, probably when the 
village was suffering from the effects of one of its periodic 
visitations of the plague which three or four hundred years 
later was to decimate it. Four-fifths of the land went 
out of cultivation in the earlier visitation owing to the 
lack of hands to carry on the work. 

A pleasant path climbs out of the valley and brings one 
to a hamlet on the crest of the ridge. The little church of 
San Sebastiano bears this inscription commemorating Pope 
Pius VII.’s journey home to Rome from Paris, mentioned 
in the previous chapter : 

“Our vyenne,e 1] sacro 
Pie P. Pio VII. poso’ il po- 
pol Benedi’, e alla 


Sua sede ando’ 
Lr. xiv Febbraio 1814.” 


There is also a sundial telling those who pass in quaint 
Italian that if any one wishes to know the time, it can tell 
him quickly, for it is the time for all men to work honestly. 

The descent to the coast at Laigueglia by an olive-shaded 
mule track is so beautiful with its peeps of the curving 
blue bay of Alassio, that one scarcely notices the roughness 
of the cobbled steps, the stones being placed together 
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without the slightest attempt at an even surface and 
without any soil in the crevices to bind them together. 
Laigueglia’s brightly coloured houses are arranged com- 
pactly along the shore in the narrow strip of sloping 
ground at the foot of the steeply falling hillside with 
narrow streets full of that delicious shade the old towns can 
always offer. The white stuccoed church with twin towers 
stands out conspicuously above the old roofs and shows no 
signs of the damage caused by the earthquake of 1887, or of 
the cannon balls of British warships in 1812. An inscription 
on the front records the restoration after the seismic shocks, 
while many of the ruined houses partly roofed with rubble 
vaulting, remain in not unpicturesque decay, half grown 
over with trailing growths and wild flowers. 

From the Capo delle Mele closing in the southern end 
of the bay of Alassio, the curving strip of coast is full 
of softly rich colouring, the warm tones of Laigueglia’s 
walls, roofs and campanili, approached by the rock-cut 
roadway, making a picture of singular charm. 

When Alassio itself is reached, the bay has less con- 
spicuous beauty, the straggling and much modernised 
little town looking best from the promontories in either 
direction. ‘This is not meant in any way to suggest that 
Alassio is not a pleasant place. The genial delights of its 
situation having already raised the town to the position of 
a watering-place much patronised by the English, who in 
search of winter sunshine wish to avoid the “smartness” 
of San Remo, or the great resorts of the French Riviera. 

There is a wide strip of sand, smooth and golden in 
contrast to the fringe of tumbling waves which keep a 
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gleaming white margin to the blue of the sea—that 
exquisite blue one remembers always in association with 
the broken shade of olive groves and long, fresh erass 
starred with wild flowers. Boats painted all sorts of 
brilliant colours, though scarcely brighter than those of 
many English fishing hamlets, lie on the sand near the 
sturdy old round tower of martello type, similar to those 
of San Stefano al Mare and other places along these coasts. 
All the old town was compactly built upon the shore in 
true Ligurian fashion, and enclosed with a stout wall to 
secure the inhabitants from the Scourge of the Mediter- 
ranean. When the first wall of defence was put up is a 
matter of some uncertainty, but a picturesque incident 
which happened in 1546 has been recorded, and from it 
one learns that walls were certainly under construction at 
that time. The corsairs had been sufficiently troublesome 
in 1516 to necessitate the building of several of those tall 
watch-towers still to be seen in such numbers at Albenga 
and Noli. It is therefore pleasant to read that there were 
occasions when the pirates were not successful even on their 
own element. On July 25th, 1546, a ship from Alassio com- 
manded by Berno, a man of no small courage, happening 
to fall in with a corsair galley, not only fought, but cap- 
tured her. On board were prisoners, carried off no doubt 
in some successful raid further down the coast. The men 
were probably chained in rows to the great oars, while the 
women and children were on their way to become wives 
and slaves in Barbary. Only eighteen Turks were captured, 
perhaps an equal or greater number had fallen in the fight, 
Christian slaves, when securely shackled to the great sweeps 
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at which they struggled, being easily controlled by a few 
men who, armed with terrible lashes, kept the oarsmen’s 
backs too raw and their bodies too exhausted to ever be in 
condition for mutiny. The bells in the campanili of the half 
dozen churches the town then possessed must have carried 
the news of the success against the Turks over the hills to 
Albenga, Moglio and all the villages in the neighbourhood. 
To merely lock up the eighteen prisoners or to merely 
hang them was to make small capital out of the victory, 
and the upshot of whatever councils took place was that 
the Turks were employed in building the new walls of 
Alassio, no doubt scanning the horizon hungrily for a sign 
of a friendly sail as they daily added to the defences ot 
the Christian town. Could any revenge have been more 
delicious for these sturdy Alassians? Strong no doubt in 
the remembrance of their own superiority on this small 
occasion the men of Alassio showed their mettle at the 
famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, when four ships from 
the little town fought with such magnificent courage that 
they earned and received the gratitude of all the towns 
along the shores of Liguria. The four vessels furnished 
by Alassio must have been conspicuous in their bravery to 
have been noticed at all in the great fight, for the Christian 
fleet with which the youthful Don John of Austria de- 
stroyed the vast flotilla of the Turks numbered 285 ships. 
No longer does Alassio need to watch the sea for strange 
sails, the power of the Algerian freebooters having been 
destroyed some seventy-eight years ago. The only in- 
vasion that takes place now is one so welcome that the 
Alassians in foolish haste have divested their town of its 
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walls, imagining perhaps that by doing so they have given 
the place a more hospitable character. Despite appeals 
from the English who appreciate the charm of old Alassio, 
the municipality seem bent on sweeping away all traces of 
the town their fathers knew and loved, and year by year 
the funds of the place are squandered on operations whose 
end will only be reached when the last trace of individuality 
and picturesqueness has been swept away in a cloud of 
builder’s dust. In this way the Porta di Ferro, a gateway 
in classic style with a pair of Ionic columns on either side, 
and a niche above not dissimilar to those at Bordighera, 
has disappeared from the Piazza San Vincenzo. ‘The niche 
held a statue of the Madonna of Savona, in whose pro- 
tection Alassians have long felt secure. Gone, too, are 
most of the old towers that rose above the browny-red 
roofs, and now wide, tiresome boulevards are being labori- 
ously constructed at the expense of perpetual demolitions 
and the hacking down of ancient olives. 

The prodigious steepness of the ground backing the 
level strip occupied by the old town and its recent 
accretions, will probably prevent Alassio from ever losing 
its rusticity and those innumerable shady paths and salu 
where it is extremely easy to miss one’s way in broad day- 
light. New villas, and here and there an unpretentious 
hotel with almost exclusively English connections, are 
perched in the midst of the heavy growth of trees on the 
steep ascents, and down below among the pink and cream 
stuccoed buildings can be seen evidences of the English 
life of the town in the church, the reading room and 
tennis club. 
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It is fortunate that San Ambrogio, the parrocchia of the 
town, still retains its graceful Romanesque tower, and also 
an interesting fragment of the defensive wall having a 
pepper-box turret at the north-east corner, for otherwise 
the building would have little to show its connection with 
the early period of Alassio’s history. The structure is a 
double one, the larger and less ancient portion to the south 
having been enlarged or rebuilt in 1507 when the church 
was found to be too small. 

Probably the doorways of the main building belong to 
the earlier structure, for the central one is dated Aug. Ist, 
1311. They are very finely carved in that blue-black slate 
so frequently used for such purposes in the older churches 
and houses along these Italian shores. In the tym- 
panum of the central doorway God the Father is 
shown above Christ and the twelve apostles in a long 
row. Over the key of the arch is a bishop with a whip 
in his right hand and’ a) crozier in {his lef) yaad 
the spandrels show the Annunciation, the Virgin’s face 
being beautifully carved. All the detail is wonderfully 
revealed by cream-coloured dust resting on the upper 
surfaces. 

A midnight service is held in this church on Christmas 
Eve, when the shepherds of the neighbourhood come 
together to obtain a blessing on their flocks for the coming 
year. In a most impressive silence, at the stroke of mid- 
night, the door of the church opens, and an old shepherd 
enters carrying in his arms a white lamb with a blue ribbon 
tied round its neck. He goes silently up the aisle to the 
high altar and gives the lamb to the priest, and then walks 
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out of the building and returns to the mountains in the 
same silent fashion. 

There are still narrow passages and quaint corners in the 
old portions of Alassio, and here and there can be seen one 
of the earlier types of house constructed of enormous 
blocks of stone in the days when Roman methods of 
building had not been abandoned. 

Of the great houses or “ palaces”” the most interesting 
is the home of the Ferraris in the Via Umberto. Some 
portions of the building go back to mediaeval days, and 
were in existence in the fourteenth century, when Guelph 
and Ghibelline strife was hot. A beautiful old room hung 
with Gobelins tapestry was used by Napoleon, probably in 
1794, when, not long after his first success in the capture 
of Toulon, he was entrusted with the defences of the coast 
from Nice to Genoa.! 

In 1814, the year of Napoleon’s abdication, an English 
frigate carried off two bronze cannons as well as the powder 
and arms stored in the magazine at Alassio. This is the 
last association with warfare recorded of the little town. 


1 This visit to Alassio was apparently before the commencement of the 
great Italian campaign, for in the Memoirs and Lives of Napoleon the 
writer can find no reference at all to Alassio, although there is frequent 
mention of a great number of small places between Nice and Genoa. 
There are also two of Napoleon’s letters dated “‘ Headquarters, Albenga.” 
Strategically Alassio was of no importance, while Albenga just to the 
east has always been the key to the Ligurian Alps, and it was perhaps 
merely the grandeur of the house that led to the distinction conferred 
upon it. The only reference to Napoleon’s visit is in Dr. Joseph 
Schneer’s little book on Alassio, published in 1887, the year before 
M. Gallo’s elaborate history appeared. 
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Alassio is associated with an incident in the early life of 
Garibaldi of no small interest. It happened one day that 
when the boy was with his father in their coasting vessel, 
they were caught in a severe storm, making it necessary to 
take shelter from the savage fury of the Libeccia, a wind 
that small sailing ships have reason to dread. Garibaldi’s 
father, finding himself near the Capo delle Mele, steered 
for Alassio, but the sails were soon torn to ribbons and the 
vessel left helpless in the big waves. It was then that the 
danger was noticed at Laigueglia, and four courageous 
fishermen put out to the rescue in a small boat. With 
great exertion they struggled through the surf and reached 
the Garibaldis’ ship, rescuing the crew at the gravest risk 
of having their boat smashed against the vessel’s sides. 
Thus does Italy in some degree owe to Laigueglians the 
memory of her great soldier patriot. 

In 1880 Garibaldi, who was then 73 years of age, 
spent the winter in a large villa at the eastern end of 
the town. He naturally remembered the incident, and 
drove to the neighbouring village to find out if any one of 
those four brave fishermen were still alive. Dr. Schneer, 
who was present, describes the visit to the one survivor, 
‘“‘a weather-beaten, sun-burnt, grey-haired old man, who 
stood before him dimly calling to mind his former deed, 
and little suspecting that, in the boy of that time, he had 
helped to rescue the liberator of Italy. When Garibaldi, 
deeply moved, embraced his preserver, and reminded him 
of that day of terror, tears of gratitude and just pride rolled 
slowly down the old fisherman’s withered cheeks.” 

A feature of every seaward view in the neighbourhood 
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of Alassio is the curious little island of Gallinaria, whose 
outline suggests a tortoise or a duck with its neck resting 
on the water. The latin word gallinarium means a hen or 
poultry house, and the derivation would appear to have 
reference either to the island having been the home of 
many sea birds, or else to its quaint resemblance to a 
drowned duck. Varro! and other Roman writers refer to 
the island as Gallinaria insula, but Juvenal’s? Gallinarian 
firs were on the coast of Latium near Cume. 

It is extremely probable that Mago, Hannibal’s youngest 
brother, occupied the island during his expedition which 
ended so disastrously in B.c. 203. At the present time 
Gallinaria is private property, and landing is only allowed 
after obtaining permission from the owner, whose castel- 
lated house includes what remains of the buildings of the 
Benedictine monastery of San Martino. There are two 
caves on the rocky shores of the island. One of these is 
now a chapel, and is associated with a legend of St. Martin 
of Tours, who is said to have remained in hiding there for 
a year during the troublous times of the Arian heresy in 
the sixth century. Another story pictures St. Hilary 
coming to visit St. Martin’s refuge, and finding it infested 
with snakes, as were the Iles des Lérins, near Cannes. 
Whether St. Hilary, who had been trained in the monastery 
of St. Honorat on the smaller of those islands, had there 
learnt the means of exorcising the snakes is not stated, but 
as soon as he held out a cross the creatures all glided away 
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2Juvenal, Satire 3. 307. The name is now sometimes spelt Gallinara, 
but the purer form seems preferable. 
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to the shelter of one of the caves, where they were 
imprisoned with a wall of stones and none were ever seen 
again. 

Cut out of the bare rocky face of Capo Santa Croce the 
coast road winds in and out high above the narrow margin of 
rock strewn shore, where until so recently one had to ride 
to reach Albenga to avoid a great climb inland. A last 
view of Alassio’s sandy bay can be had framed by one of 
the windows of the ruined church of Santa Croce. There is 
also a tower on this cape, generally considered to be Roman. 

When the headland is behind one, Albenga appears 
standing compactly within its walls at the mouth of a wide 
valley. However bored and travel-wearied one cannot fail 
to be amazed at the mediaeval character of the town. It 
still stands entirely within its early walls, a rectangular 
mass of roofs dominated by eleven towers. Five of these 
are tall red brick structures standing near one another in 
the centre of the town, and the two more important of these, 
crowned with short spires, stand so close together that 
quite a short bridge joins them half way up their height. 
Before the great earthquake there were no less than thirteen 
brick towers, and the town must have been still more 
fantastic to look upon. This first view of Albenga is 
illustrated in these pages. The picture was painted on a 
day when a fierce thunderstorm was raging a few miles up 
the valley, although to the right, over the sea, the sky was a 
cloudless blue. From gaps in the pall of indigo clouds the 
sun shone with search-light brilliance, picking out the details 
of the old campanili and every object that faced the west. 

It is so often the case that places that have played a 
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great part in history have maintained their importance 
down to modern times, and in doing so have renewed their 
whole external aspect again and again. In times of invasion 
Albenga has always been of importance, but its three con- 
verging rivers the Lerone, the Aroscia and the Neva have 
brought down such quantities of detritus that a mile of 
alluvial ground separates the town from the sea. There is 
no temptation, therefore, for the place to abandon its antique 
character either through commerce or by efforts to become 
a watering place. The fertility of the ground has, however, 
made the triangular plain of Albenga the vegetable garden 
of the Riviera. 

In remote times the Ingauni, a fairly-civilized Ligurian 
tribe, occupied this valley, carrying on internecine war with 
the Epanterii, a highland people. The lowland tribesmen 
showed an extremely friendly disposition towards the 
Carthaginians, when in B.c. 205 Mago made his sudden 
appearance with an army. It was Mago’s intention to 
reinforce his brother Hannibal by going through the 
Ligurian Alps, and making a descent upon the plain of 
Lombardy, where he hoped to inflict a crushing blow on 
the Roman army of the north. He therefore sailed from 
Minorca with thirty warships and a fleet of transports, and 
by the rapidity of his movement captured Genoa without a 
blow. ‘The city was burnt and the booty carried to Savona. 

Mago then made Albenga his headquarters, on account 
of the ample supplies for his army the tribesmen were able 
to furnish. By making an alliance with the Ingauni, the 
passes were free to the invaders, and in one of his first 
descents with cavalry into the plain, Mago succeeded in 
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driving back the Romans under Publius Scipio, who was 
wounded in the fighting by the Ticino. With conspicuous 
dash and courage Mago swam the Po with his Numidians 
in pursuit of the retreating Romans. Gradually an im- 
mense host of Gauls and Ligurians flocked into Albenga, 
but they would not be induced to fight for the Carthaginian, 
although the Gauls had no objection to helping with supplies. 

At last, in B.c. 203, Mago was ready for his great 
attack, and having obtained the help of some of the Gauls 
he crossed the Alps by one of the passes, either that of 
San Bernardo, near Garessio, or of Pieve di Teco. The 
Roman army under Quinctilius Varus and M. Cornelius 
included 16,000 infantry and 3600 cavalry, with allies on 
foot to the number of 28,000. A charge on the part of 
the Roman cavalry was so completely broken up by Mago’s 
elephants that the 12th legion was almost decimated. 
The 13th legion, however, had been held in reserve, and 
when brought into action succeeded in overcoming Mago’s 
reserve of Gauls, and the cavalry finally drove back the 
trumpeting elephants by discharging their pila at close 
quarters. Mago fell in front of his standard with a wound 
in his thigh, and at night, when the remnant of his army 
retreated, he was carried through the valley of the Tanaro 
and the Col di San Bernardo to his ships that lay off 
Albenga. The army embarked, the Ingauni made terms 
with the Romans, and Mago died on board his ship before 
reaching Carthage. 

Almost exactly two thousand years later another invasion 
of Italy was made, with Albenga as its headquarters. It 
was Napoleon’s first great campaign. He reached the 
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tattered army at Nice on the 27th of March, 1796, and 
decided to dazzle the enemy by some sudden and striking 
successes, and immediately commenced to march upon 
Albenga. He took the opportunity when he reviewed the 
troops of giving them a stirring speech. “Soldiers,” he 
said, “you are naked and ill-fed; government owes you 
much, and can give you nothing. The patience and 
courage you have shown in the midst of these rocks are 
admirable; but they gain you no renown; no glory 
results to you from your endurance. It is my intention 
to lead you into the most fertile plains in the world. Rich 
provinces and great cities will be in your power; there you 
will find honour, glory and wealth. Soldiers of Italy, will 
you be wanting in courage or perseverance?” 

A few days later he was at Albenga, and wrote to the 
Executive Directory a letter headed: 

Headquarters, Albenza (sic), 17 Germinal, year iv. (6th 
April, 1796), and beginning ‘“‘I have removed head-quarters 
to Albenza,”’ and, after giving details of the movements of 
the enemy, goes on to say: ‘“ The army is in a frightfully 
destitute condition; its misery justifies its want of discip- 
line; and without discipline there is no conquering. I 
have yet grave obstacles to overcome, but they are not 
insurmountable. I hope all this will speedily be arranged ; 
everything already begins to wear a new face; in a few 
days we shall come into action. . . . The strength of 
the Piedmontese army is 50,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry; 
I have but 45,000 men disposable in the whole. Many 
troops have been detained from. me in the rear... .” 

In a letter to the same, two days later, he refers again 
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to the destitution of the army, and adds: ‘“ The general 
discontent was such that the disaffected had gained some 
influence; a Dauphin’s company had been formed, and 
counter-revolutionary songs were sung.” 

In order to turn the Alps and enter Italy by the Col di 
Cadibona, the whole army had to be collected on the 
extreme right—a delicate operation, made possible by the 
snow that still covered all the passes of the Alps. Garessio, 
Loano, Finale and Savona were rapidly occupied by 
Napoleon’s generals, Serrurier, Massena, and Augereau, 
and by the end of April two battles and three actions had 
been fought in the passes above Savona, and each time the 
Austrians and Piedmontese had been defeated. When 
the victorious army reached the heights of Montezemoto, 
Napoleon, looking at the white girdle of snowy mountains 
they had passed, exclaimed: ‘“* Hannibal forced the Alps, 
and we have turned them.” 

Going over the Centa by an iron bridge, which has 
recently replaced a wooden one, and crossing a space shaded 
with large trees just beside the town walls, one enters 
Albenga through one of its gateways. The plan of the 
streets cutting the right-angled area of the town into 
squares, is purely Roman, and it seems possible that the 
town may have the same dimensions, and the streets the 
same positions as the Albingauno of the Antonine Itinerary 
and the Table of Peutinger. The Roman remains on the 
hill to the south of the town may belong to the Roman 
town, but possibly the present Albenga was built before 
the fall of the Empire. The Ponte Lungo, a Roman 
bridge of ten arches, runs for about 200 yards by the side 
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of the road, a little way outside the town, on the northern 
side. It is now half buried in the soil, and the local people 
say that there were formerly two more arches, but whether 
it marks the former bed of the Centa, or is merely a 
portion of a long causeway carrying the road over what 
may then have been marshy ground, it is not easy to 
discover. It is quite possible that the Neva, which enters 
the Centa a mile or more above 
the town, had a separate course 
to the sea, so that Albenga 
would have been protected by 
a river on two sides, and would 
in fact have occupied a small 
insulated area. 

Another relic of Roman 
Albenga is the fifth century 
baptistery, a building so little 
adapted as a show-place that Dida 2 "a 
it is difficult to find an entrance. se ale 
It is necessary to go into a “We oF oe 
shop where cloth and stuff is One or THE Winpows oF PIERCED 


STONE, CARVED WITH AN INTRI- 
sold, and where also one may CATE INTERLACED DESIGN, IN THE 
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the family in the midst of a meal. The enquirer after 
antiquities seems to be intruding at such times, but as 
the only doorway of the baptistery opens into the shop 
there is no alternative. A small child will perhaps be 
told to take a light and point out the features of 
interest, for the place has dark recesses where large 
Roman amphorae are carelessly piled together, and one 
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might miss seeing other curious details, owing to the small 
amount of light that filters through the windows of pierced 
stone. One of these remarkable and beautiful windows of 
elaborate interlaced work is illustrated here. 

There are still some remnants of rich mosaics on the 
vaulting of the interior, the predominant colours being blue 
and white relieved by red and green, and in a partially- 
destroyed inscription one reads the names STEFANI, S. 


JOHANNIS, LAUREND NAVORIS PROTASI..... EVANGEL 
PELIGIS| GERVACIEI eee NAMUS. Also IVRA HIC R 
GH¢ SVN. 


On the ancient circular font there is a battered painting, 
in red and yellow, of Christ coming out of the Jordan, with 
St. John the Baptist on one side; and two stone sarcophagi 
in recesses by the doorway are covered with interlaced 
ornament. Another stone tomb is full of bones, with one 
projecting from the space under the massive lid—a fact 
which the small cicerone points out, callously rattling the 
human relic entirely disregardful of the fact that it may 
have formed part of an arm or a leg of that Quinzio 
Quirito, who in a.pD. 451 was the first Bishop of Albenga. 
The episcopal palace still possesses rich tapestries and 
some antique furniture. 

Adjoining the baptistery is the old Cathedral of San 
Michele dell’ Arca, whose Venetian Gothic campanile is 
joined to a similar one belonging to the Sotto prefettura, by 
the arch, which catches one’s attention on first seeing the 
town. Wanton disregard has been paid to the detail of 
this early church, and the interior is so overlaid with the 
stucco of later times that the interest has been destroyed, 
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and one troubles to enter chiefly on account of the fine 
illuminated missals of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The restorers of the different centuries have been kinder 
to the exterior, where the corbelling with its grotesque 
heads and the other doors of the (approximately) west end 
retain their early character. 
At the side of a blocked-up 
window above the central door 
the carving is most quaintly 
conceived, and a tympanum 
on the north side has crosses 
and circular stars on a ground 
of interlaced design. 

Behind the cathedral is the 
interesting little Piazza dei 
Leoni, where three time- 
worn old lions carved out of 
greenish-black stone, stare at _ 
the passer-by from the height 
of their brick bases. The 
ground is paved with black 
and white bands of cobble 
stones, and overshadowing one 4 ricuty caRVED DETAIL AT THE 
eromicer ic) Vorreticlias Mar- 3. san wticauie “nck Amon ae 
chesa Malespina, a tall brick eee 
tower with a base of stone and three rows of bold cor- 
belling below its swallow-tailed battlements. These plain 
red towers being attached to each palace in a town the 
noble inhabitants could be counted from afar off. The 


Torre dei Griff, whose shadow falls across the large piazza 
re) 
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in front of the cathedral, leans to the north, but without in 
any way attempting to rival those of Pisa and Bologna. 
The Chapel of Sta. Maria in Fontibus in the same street as 
the cathedral dates from the tenth century. 

This somewhat bare catalogue of the ancient features 
of Albenga omits to picture the quaintness and colour of 
the present-day life that flows through the narrow streets, 
where the modern elements in shops, houses and dress so 
often to be seen in Riviera towns are conspicuously absent. 
At one time, owing to its position in the marshy plain, 
Albenga had the unenviable reputation of being unhealthy, 
and the common saying “ Hai faccta di Albenga” was 
no doubt justified and has probably been the means of 
preventing modern accretions outside the old walls, which 
would have robbed the town of its mediaeval glamour. 

Two roads lead up the wide valley, where fields of corn 
and waving flax are broken up with olives, peaches, trailing 
vines, and a thousand blossoming growths, which give 
wonderful colour and charm to the scenery. The rivers 
wind along their stony beds and fill the narrowing valley 
with sweet murmuring sounds. No wonder that when 
Madame de Genlis lived in the valley at the hamlet of 
Lusignano she described the neighbourhood as an Arcadia. 
The church of the Madonna della Guardia one can see 
on the top of Monte Tirazzo was built in 1200, and 
occupies the site of the castle of Aleramo, the traditional 
founder of Alassio. There is some basis of fact in the 
picturesque legend, for there is a document dated the 
23rd of March, 967, at Ravenna, by which Otto II. 
gave extensive lands to Aleramo and his posterity. 
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About four miles up the valley, on a piece of level 
ground between the Lerone and Aroscia, there stands the 
little walled town of Villanova, in a wonderful setting of 
bold mountains. It bears little resemblance at all to the 
rock villages, and its battlemented walls studded with stone 
towers give the place a remarkable flavour of the Middle 
Ages. There are no brick campanili of the Albenga type, 
and only one plain little church tower of the simple village 
pattern. On entering Villanova one is deeply impressed 
with the astonishing disorder of the streets, for they are so 
ill-paved and so choked up with piles of firewood and refuse 
that it is not easy to find an even tolerably clean path. The 
lower floor of most of the houses is dug out a little below 
the ground level, and in the shadowy blackness of the space 
the forms of horses and cattle can be dimly seen. Down 
a narrow turning from the chief street lives one of the 
clergy of the town. To reach his house it is necessary to 
dodge great heaps ot manure and brushwood, and if there 
has been a recent rain-storm there are so many pools of 
blackish water that one must be constantly ready to spring 
here and there to avoid them. On going up the staircase 
of this good priest’s home, one has a glimpse of his grey 
steed standing in the gloom of the foul stable on the 
ground level. The whole house reeks of manure, so that 
only those in an anosmatic state can forget for a moment 
‘the Augean stable below, which may have remained 
uncleaned for many more than thirty years. Wherever 
one goes in the little town the same odour is aggressively 
present, and owing to its remoteness from external influences 
the place appears to have remained unchanged for some 
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hundreds of years, and is likely to continue its primitive 
ways of living for an indefinite period. 
The old well in the centre of the town illustrates the 


conservative habits ot the people. 
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THE OLD WELL AT VILLANOVA. 


| 


Showing one of the two curious bronze 
buckets from which the water is dadled 


into the peasants’ cans, 


it for many generations. 


It has an iron frame- 
work above it with a 
pulley wheel and a long 
chain supporting a curious 
bronze bucket of oval 
form at each end, so that 
when one is raised up the 
other is in the water 
below. It is apparently 
difficult to tip these bronze 
basins into the jars and 
pails the women bring to 
the well, so that the slow 
and laborious method of 
ladling out the water has 
been adopted, and pro- 
bably the 
seeing nothing unusual in 
the method, will continue 


Villanovans, 


No one has yet ventured to put 


a date to these curious buckets, and therefore the popular 
statement that they are Roman and have perhaps been in 
use for some two thousand years remains unchallenged. 


CHa Brine Lys 


EASTWARDS TO SAVONA AND GENOA. 


What slender campanili grew 
By bays, the peacock’s neck in hue; 
Where, here and there, on sandy beaches 
A milky-bell’d amaryllis blew. 
Tennyson, “The Daisy.” 


RaTHER more than twenty-five miles separate Albenga 
from Savona—twenty-five miles of delicious coast scenery 
varied by the hills retreating for a time to a short distance 
from the sea. The inhabitants of the villages and small 
towns have little knowledge of foreign visitors beyond 
what they may see by looking into the windows of passing 
trains, or the glimpses they have through the dust, of the 
occupants of flying motor-cars. Although every one bound 
for Genoa and further east must needs pass along this strip 
of coast, practically no one dreams of stopping to see even 
such a romantic town as Nol. 

The first place beyond Albenga is Ceriale, a curious 
little village standing close to the beach, where lounging 
fishermen form picturesque groups, and where quaint peeps 
among the old houses are numerous. There is an ancient 
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round defensive tower in the usual position just within 
reach of the waves, and by it is a very humble and roughly 
cobbled piazza open on one side to the sea. In the centre 
is an equally humble fountain consisting of a shallow basin 
let into the ground, with a tiny jet of water rising from it 
in a sprightly fashion, oddly suggesting that the villagers 
are fully aware of the external attractiveness that every 
community should be able to obtain in proportion to its 
resources. 

The next village is Borghetto San Spirito, standing at 
the foot of the peak of Monte Croce. Its street, where 
chickens wander in search of stray scraps, is parallel with 
the sea, and half-way along its length one passes under an 
archway with a high pointed roof. The gateway by which 
one enters is close to some remnants of the ancient 
defences of the place—mouldering brown walls half-hidden 
by later accretions. The houses are in most cases of 
rough old stone, curious little tunnelled passages abound, 
and everywhere one looks the decayed and primitive aspect 
of the buildings suggests more the mountain village than 
those of the coast. 

Less than two miles away is Loano, a place of some 
pretensions. The houses of the main street are stuccoed 
and brightly coloured, and the archway spanning the centre 
is painted red and white and adorned with a yellow coat ot 
arms, a clock and much rococo ornament on the. top. 
This display of recent decorative ideas possibly hides an 
early structure. Adjoining a mountain stream that enters 
the sea on the northern side of the town, is a grassy 
piazza where the public buildings are grouped in a quite 
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unusual manner, and, at midday, at least, an atmosphere 
of complete desertion seems to enwrap them. The large 
circular church under a huge green dome with a lantern 
above, stands silent and vacant, and no one appears to find 
it his business to idle outside the big municipio or town 
hall. An ancient-looking tower adjoins and also another 
church, probably earlier than its big cylindrical neighbour. 
At the north-west corner of this curious spot a detached 
loggia is perched at the angle of the surrounding wall. 
It looks over the torrent bed and commands a noble 
mountain view, the high peaks gleaming with snow 
seeming to be closer at hand than at many points along 
the coast. On the sandy shore lie brightly-painted boats, 
and two lonely palms, one tall and the other short, stand 
like samples, suggesting that Loano had had dreams of 
one day becoming a San Remo. 

The village of Pietra Ligure still preserves its old walls, 
with pepper-box turrets here and there. At one end of 
the tree-bordered piazza is an ornate church, apparently 
of the sixteenth century. There is a great domed roof 
elaborately painted with representations of Christ and 
saintly figures floating in the midst of clouds, and in the 
red and yellow light coming through the windows the 
effect is crudely impressive. 

Borgo Verezzi stands a mile away from the shore and 
makes a striking picture with its brightly-coloured houses 
and the twin towers of its church surrounded by ancient 
walls. The white buildings are thrown up by the dark 
green hills just behind, and above and beyond appear 
the sharply serrated outlines of the Alps. 
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Just beyond this the coast once more becomes pre- 
cipitous, and almost immediately the road is cut through 
a high rib of orange-coloured rock crowned with a ruined 
tower. At the opening on the further side there is a 
picturesque view along the steep coast-line with Final- 
marina close at hand. There is a wide shore of firm sand, 
and the village makes some beautiful pictures with its 
ruined castle, whose walls follow the irregularities of an 
isolated mass of rock in the centre. Cypresses grow on 
the top, and in the crevices are prickly pears among red 
and yellow bushes and purple flowers. 

At the eastern end of the town a gracetul Romanesque 
tower, crowned with a short stone spire and corner turrets, 
belongs to the church of J/ Santuario di Santa Maria di 
Pia. A brilliantly-coloured church to San Joannis Battista 
in the baroque style, by Bernini, has a most gorgeously 
ornamented interior, though its elaborate ornament outside 
is much dilapidated. The tower of the church adjoining is 
an early one, altered at a later date. In the pleasant 
street—the Via Cristoforo Colombo—that runs _ parallel 
with the shore, one notices a carved slate lintel showing 
the Annunciation with a small bird under a faldstool 
in front of the Virgin. This probably belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and may have been taken from one 
of the churches during reconstruction. 

Finalmarina has already been mentioned in connection 
with its prehistoric caves, which have yielded important 
discoveries including human remains, bears and other 
animals. An ancient Ligurian skull found in one of these 
grottoes is of the long or dolichocephalic shape, a fact 
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throwing much light on the early Ligurian peoples, for 
French and other anthropologists have maintained that this 
branch of the Mediterranean race is brachycephalic and 
of Mongolian or brown-skinned Turanian stock. When 
Professor Sergi, of the University of Rome, first made 
public his conclusions as to the probable misconception of 
the old theory of an Aryan civilisation coming from Asia 
across Europe, there was much opposition to his arguments, 
but since then this opposition has diminished. The theory 
Professor Sergi builds up upon his own researches is that 
the primitive peoples of Europe, subsequent to Homo 
Neanderthalensis, originated in Africa and that these con- 
stituted the whole population of Neolithic times. Thus 
the Ligurians were of African origin, as the long skull from 
Finalmarina proves, and “it is an error to maintain that the 
Germans and Scandinavians, blond dolichocephals or long- 
heads (of the Reihengraber and Viking types) are Aryans.” 
Professor Sergi also states that the Aryans were savages 
when they entered Europe, that they partially destroyed 
the superior civilisation of the neolithic peoples and also 
that they could not have created the Greco-Latin civilisation. 

Smollett gives a most curious account of his experience 
of the inn at Finalmarina: “‘ The wind being still contrary, 
when we departed from Genoa, we could get no further 
than Finale, [pow Finalmarina] where we lodged in a very 
dismal habitation, which was recommended to us as the 
best auberge in the place. What rendered it the more 
uncomfortable, the night was cold, and there was not a fire- 
place in the house, except in the kitchen. The beds (if 
they deserved that name) were so shockingly nasty, that we 
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could not have used them, had not a friend of Mr. R 
supplied us with mattrasses, sheets and coverlets ; for our 
own sheets were on board the Felucca, which was anchored 
at a distance from the shore. Our fare was equally 
wretched: the master of the house was a surly assassin, 
and his cameriere or waiter, stark-staring mad. Our 
situation was at the same time shocking and ridiculous. 
Mr. R—— quarrelled over night with the master, who 
swore in broken French to my man, that he had a good 
mind to poniard that impertinent Piedmontese. In the 
morning before day, Mr. R , coming into my chamber, 
gave me to understand that he had been insulted by the 
landlord, who demanded six and thirty livres for our 
supper and lodging. Incensed at the rascal’s presumption, 
I assured him I would make him take half the money, 
and a good beating into the bargain. He replied, that he 
would have saved me the trouble of beating him, had 
not the cameriere, who was a very sensible fellow, assured 
him the patrone was out of his senses, and if roughly 
handled, might commit some extravagance. Though I 
was exceedingly ruffled, I could not help laughing at the 
mad cameriere’s palming himself upon R io Asa 
sensible fellow, and transferring the charge of madness 
upon his master, who seemed to be much more knave than 
fool. While Mr. R went to mass, I desired the 
cameriere to bid his master bring the bill, and to tell him 
that if it was not reasonable, I would carry him before the 
commandant. In the meantime I armed myself with my 
sword in one hand and my cane in the other. The inn- 
keeper immediately entered, pale and staring, and when 
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I demanded his bill, he told me with a profound reverence, 
that he would be satisfied with whatever I myself thought 
proper to give. Surprised at this moderation, I asked if 
he should be content with twelve livres, and he answered, 
‘ Contentissimo,’ with another prostration. ‘Then he made 


NOLI FROM ABOVE THE ROAD. 
On the left is the Romanesque Church, and crowning Monte Orsini is the Castle connected 
with the town by a tower-studded wall. The island of Bergeggi shows on the right. 


an apology for the bad accommodation of his house, and 
complained, that the reproaches of the other gentleman 
~. had almost turned his brain.” 
After tunnelling through a bold headland, the Capo di 
Noli, the road brings one to the ancient and exceedingly 
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picturesque town of Noli. To the north and south precipi- 
tous heights hem in a small strip of level ground where the 
houses are closely packed together inside a mediaeval wall. 
Monte Orsini, on the northen side, is still crowned with a 
ruined castle whose towers cut sharply into the blue of the 
heavens. Dropping steeply down the face of the descent 
to the town is an ancient wall, still studded with towers, 
which effectively cuts off the cape from the mainland. 
One can think of nothing nearer than Ragusa and Cattaro 
on the arid Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic to compare to 
these defences of Noli. 

In the early years of the fourteenth century, when Dante, 
a victim of the Neri faction, was condemned to exile from 
Florence for two years on a charge of extorting money, he 
came in the course of his wanderings through Italy to Noli. 
It was in this period that he wrote the greatest part of his 
La Divina Commedia, and the impression made by the 
exceeding steepness of the way into Noli is shown in the 
lines: 

<  On san Weossnoad 
Who journeys, or to Noli low descends,” 
for in Dante’s time there was no Corniche road. 

By the most incredible labour these precipices have been 
terraced to a considerable height so that now the grey- 
green foliage of olives masks the gauntness of the rock. 

The original town of Noli was on Monte Orsini, where 
the castle now stands, but the people were tempted down to 
the sheltered bay with its curving beach of smooth sand. 
Favoured no doubt by its easily defended situation the 


1«Vassi in San Leo e discendesi in Noli.” 
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town grew, so that during the Crusades there were stout 
men in Noli who joined the forces of the Cross in sufficient 
numbers to allow their courage in fight to earn them some 
distinction, and for their valour they were rewarded with 
various privileges by the Kings of Antioch and Jerusalem. 
By the twelfth century Noli had become commercially 
important, and was formed into an autonomous republic 
under Genoese protection. It suffered various assaults 
during the struggles of Guelph and Ghibelline, and there is 
sufficient history to build up a clear idea of the part the 
little republic played in that picturesque and bloodthirsty 
age.! 

It was off the promontory of Noli that the French fleet 
under Admiral Martin was defeated by the English, in 
1795. By the urgent orders of the Directory, Martin had 
been obliged to put to sea, although his crews were so new 
to their duties that it was impossible for him to fight his 
ships with the least hope of success. This fact was not 
known to Vice-Admiral Hotham, in chief command of the 
British fleet, or the result of the two actions might have been 
different. Although the fleets were numerically nearly 
equal, with the preponderance, if anything, on the side or 
the French, Martin endeavoured to avoid an action when, 
on March 12th, he sighted Hotham’s ships. The wind 
and other accidents during the night having prevented the 
retreat, a straggling encounter took place during the next 
day with little result on either side; it was continued on the 
14th, when two French ships, the Caira and the Censeur 


1 Prof, Bernardo Gandoglia’s La Citta di Noli, published at .Savona 
in 1885, gives a very full and interesting account of Noli. 
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were taken, but the English fleet having become scattered 
the others escaped. Nelson, who was in command of the 
Agamemnon, and made the most pressing remonstances 
against Hotham’s decision not to follow up the victory, 
wrote a few days later in a letter to his wife that if the 
success had been pushed home “we should have had such 
a day as the annals of England never produced,” in 
which case Noli might have taken the place of Trafalgar! 

On the 13th of July in the same year, when Hotham 
had been advanced to admiral, he engaged the French fleet 
again almost in the same locality, though on this occasion 
he had twenty-three ships to seventeen. The result of what 
Nelson called this “ miserable action ” consisted only in the 
striking of the colours of the //cide, a vessel of 74 guns, 
but before she could be boarded she burst into flames and 
was destroyed with a large proportion of her crew, some 
two hundred of whom were rescued by the English boats. 
Before the end of the year, Hotham, who had succeeded to 
the command by the accident of Hood’s resignation, was 
relieved by Sir John Jervis. He returned to England and 
saw no more service, for though he had done exceedingly 
well in a subordinate rank and had shown undaunted 
courage, he lacked the force of character for a commander- 
in-chief. 

In the year following these naval actions Napoleon 
brought his ragged army, as already recounted in the last 
chapter, along this portion of the Riviera, his generals 
Massena and Augereau occupying Loano, Finalmarina, 
and Savona, while his vanguard was thrown forward to 
Voltri, a few miles west of Genoa. 


THE PICTURESQUENESS OF NOLI sh kes 


Five ancient towers still rise above the roofs of Noli, 
and when one penetrates the quaint, narrow streets, evi- 
dences on every side show the antiquity of the buildings. 
Running beneath the houses that front upon the shore 
there is a vaulted passage, wide and shadowy, with openings 
here and there letting in the brilliant sunlight of the sea 
without. This curious tunnel formerly had a succession 
of open arches on the shore side, subsequent reasons 
having caused them to be filled up. The open arches 
here and there have capitals carved in leaf forms resting 
on low octagonal columns. 

There is a gateway on the landward side of the town 
leading out to a roughly made road up the short, wall- 
sided valley at whose entrance Noli stands. Inside the 
arch of this tower there are remains of paintings on the 
plaster, and there is the usual machicolated projection for 
the defence of the gate outside. The moat—for there are 
signs of a drawbridge having existed—has been filled in 
and now forms a bowling alley, where that favourite game 
of the Italian is played on Sunday afternoons. At such 
times one has to be on the look-out for bowls in every 
side street, for half the inhabitants obtain their recreation in 
this way, and many pitches are required. 

A number of the shops are of that primitive type of 
the Pompeian order, and the houses are almost invariably 
joined to their neighbours opposite with the anti-earthquake 
arches so characteristic of Liguria. Those houses which 
have their lower storeys built of massive squared blocks 
of a greenish coloured stone must have been private for- 
tresses for their owners, who were the chief citizens of the 
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town, whose wealth could provide them with the tall brick 
towers for defence in time of need and for family pride 
on other occasions. The most complete building of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century in Noli stands facing the 
sea. Its red brick facade, with swallow-tailed battlements 
and the round-headed windows of the period, has been 
carefully restored. 

The church of San Paragorio, a beautiful little Roman- 
esque building, was a cathedral from 1239 to 1572—a 
period of 333 years. It has a semi-circular apse and two 
external tombs with roofs supported on slender pillars. 

The coast towards Savona continues to be bold and 
precipitous, so that both the road and the railway are 
engineering feats, with long stretches of tunnel or blasting 
out the face of the rock. Spotorno, with a sandy beach at 
the mouth of a short and very steep valley, has a fragment 
of a castle or tower, and a beautiful view of the coast as far 
as the Portofino promontory, with Genoa’s shimmering 
opalescence showing above the distant amethyst sea and the 
little island of Bergeggi, close at hand, where the heaving 
waters are deep peacock blue. The road winds in and out 
in the most delightful manner along the grey and cream- 
coloured rocks, and in the clear afternoon sunshine every 
detail of the island shows even when it is more than a mile 
away: the rough and sheer rocks with their patches or 


1Tt is not always easy to see the interior. When the writer endeavoured 
to do so he found the doors locked, and was referred to a priest, to whose 
house he found his way. After waiting in a large cool hall furnished with 
antique chests and a few old chairs, the priest—a most affable man—came in 
and informed the writer that he was not quite sure where the man who had 
the keys was at the moment. 
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coarse grass, and the warm tones of the ruins, both Roman 
and monastic, glowing with vivid colour in a setting of the 
loveliest blues. 

Whichever way one looks nearly every headland is 
crowned with some crumbling old tower to remind those 
who loiter along this exquisite strip of coast, how great is 
the contrast of the absolute serenity and peace of to-day 
to that long succession of centuries, when a town could 
maintain its existence solely by being prepared for sudden 
warfare with walls and watch towers. 

When the next promontory is rounded the little town 
of Vado appears, with a conspicuous church adorned with 
nine great statues on its west front. Vado was a Roman 
station and is mentioned in the Table of Peutinger as Vado 
Sabatia. As long ago as 1669, very considerable remains 
of the Roman city were discovered, and in 1671, when a 
new fortress was being built near the parish church, the 
foundations of other Roman houses came to light. 

Approached from the west, Savona shows tall black 
chimneys and large blocks of commercial buildings, warning 
one that the town which Hannibal’s brother Mago occupied 
after he had burnt Genoa is now a busy port. Commerce 
has largely robbed Savona of its romance, and if it were not 
for the harbour the town would be dull and featureless. 

A long straight street of entirely new and uniform 
architecture leads from the central square to the harbour, 
where one finds the one beautiful view in Savona. On the 
left in the Piazza Leone Pancaldo, stands an ancient tower, 
the Torre Pancaldo, now covered with stucco. It is so 


close to the water that its reflection mingles with the 
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emerald and red of the boats in the dancing green waves 
of the harbour. The orange-coloured cliffs mantled with 
dark foliage make a brilliant background for the white 
sails of the ships that lie at anchor, and in the distance 
the mountainous coast towards Genoa turns into a deep 
blue-grey wherever the flying clouds cast their shadows. 

To the west of the tower there are still old streets, dark, 
narrow, and inclined to be dirty, with washing suspended 
from the windows. ‘These gloomy passages are survivals 
of the Savona of the Middle Ages, and yet they are colour- 
less under dun plaster and seem to have been robbed of 
their charm. A big campanile in the Piazza del Brandale, 
has passages cut diagonally through its base so that the 
existence of the tower in its crowded position might not be 
noticed at all. The fate of the castle is truly pathetic, for 
it stands on its mass of rock surrounded by a black and 
smoking tide of iron and steel works. In 1604, a new 
Cathedral was built to take the place of the old one 
destroyed in 1542; in it there is a fine sixteenth century 
pulpit, and a marble cross and paintings dating back to the 
middle of the previous century. The parents of Pope 
Sixtus IV., who wasa Della Rovere, are buried in the Sistine 
Chapel, outside the south-west corner of the building. 

An altar-piece by Brea and Vincenzo Foppa, whose 
splendid ‘“‘ Adoration of the Magi” is in the National 
Gallery, can be seen in the oratory of Santa Maria di 
Castello, and in a chapel of the church of San Domenico, 
there is a triptych of the “ Adoration of the Magi” by 
Albrecht Durer. 

One of the most daring of Napoleon’s moves on the 
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chess-board of Europe was the steady pressure he brought 
to bear upon the Papal authority, resulting in 1809 in the 
imprisonment of Pope Pius VII. at Savona. His apostolic 
letters and briefs are a wonderful revelation of how the 
French troops gradually absorbed the whole of the Papal 
powers, and even their forces, with the exception of the 
body-guard of the nobility, which was disbanded. These 
and a hundred other encroachments caused the Pope on 
the roth of June, 1809, to excommunicate “ Bonaparte, and 
all the authors, perpetrators and abettors of the usurpation 
of the kingdom of Rome, and of the other dominions 
belonging to the Holy See,” and soon afterwards Pius, 
then a man of sixty-seven years, was on his way to his 
long imprisonment at Savona. 

While there he wrote a letter to Cardinal Caprara, 
Archbishop of Milan, dated the 26th August, 1809. 
“‘ Ffaving seen myself assaulted in my own palace by an armed 
force,” he writes, ‘“‘and dragged from town to town under 
so strict a guard, that the bishops of several places through 
which I had to pass were not permitted to approach me, 
and could not say a single word to me without eye- 
witnesses .. . All my counsellors are taken from me, 
and I am deprived of the power of free communication 
with any of them; no one is left to assist me, in so 
intricate a discussion [the difficulties of filling vacant Sees 
in France, and other matters of like importance without 
compromising his duty], with their advice and counsel ; even 
the assistance of a secretary is denied me. [Cardinal 
Pacca who had acted in this capacity had been removed. ] 
But if the Emperor has a real attachment for the Catholic 
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Church, let him commence by reconciling himself to its 
Head; . . . let him restore me my liberty, my throne, my 
officers; . . . let him replace me in the Chair of St. Peter, 
widowed since the captivity of its supreme Chief; let him 
collect around me once more forty Cardinals, whom his 
orders have torn from my presence .. .” 

From the tone of his writings it can be seen that Pius 
VII. bore his hard lot with fortitude and magnanimity. In 
one of his earlier letters he addresses the Emperor as “ our 
dear son Napoleon,” even when he has to complain that 
despite the immense sacrifices and concessions made “‘ even 
to the prejudice of our own people . . . you have not 
ceased to agonise our heart.” He was a man of simple and 
unostentatious habits, humble, modest and benevolent, and 
however one may regard the temporal powers claimed for 
the Chair of St. Peter, it is impossible not to feel sympathy 
towards this particular occupant, who only returned to 
Rome after being removed to Paris, at the fall of Napoleon 
in 1814. The old man’s pathetic journey along the Riviera 
has already been mentioned in connection with a village 
above Laigueglia and other places. 

At Albissola Superiore, a village standing in the valley of 
the Sansobbia, about a mile from the sea and Albissola 
Marina, there is still to be seen the palace of Della Roveres. 
This noble family produced two Popes, Sixtus IV. and 
Julius II. The Roman Albissola was called Alba Docilia. 

From here to Genoa most of the places have their shores 
to a great extent given up to boat-building—small wooden 
vessels for the Mediterranean coasting trade. It is one of 
those tidy, old-fashioned industries not lacking in pictur- 
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esqueness, and the beaches are in some instances quite 
unspoiled. The larger towns, such as Voltri and Pra, are 
truly industrial, and in building iron and steel ships and in 
the manufacture of paper they contrive to destroy the charm 
of their immediate vicinities. Jacopo di Voragine, Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, and author of that remarkable collection of 
the lives of the saints known as “The Golden Legend,” was 
born at Varazze about the year 1230. 
To Cogoleto came Tennyson when making the journey 

he recorded in The Daisy: 

Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim ; 

Till, in a narrow street and dim, 


I stay’d the wheels at Cogoleto, 
And drank, and royally drank to him. 


For a long while it was thought that Columbus was born 
in a house in this town, whose main street bears his name. 
There is now, however, not the slightest doubt that his 
birthplace was Genoa, for in speaking of that city he says 
“from there I came, and there I was born.” ! 

When one reaches Arenzano, the view of Genoa, only 
some twelve miles away, becomes more interesting than 
when the fair city first appeared on the horizon. It appears 
to have a whiteness and a glamour well suited to its mar- 
vellous story, but which, if one visits the city carelessly and 
without plan, may perhaps be dissipated. Arenzano has 
palms along its shore and pleasant green hills behind, and 
the line of wooden hulls in course of construction on the 


1 Pyes gue della sali e en ella nasi.’ From two MSS., one in the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville and the other in the State Archives at 
Genoa (H. Harrisse). 
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beach, surrounded by large squared and curved timbers, 
seem almost as though placed there to show how little 
disorder the work entails. 

Just beyond this little town, the road is cut through a 
cliff of reddish rock crowned with a few pines, and then 
follows a decreasingly interesting strip of coast marred here 
and there by the drifting smoke of factory chimneys. The 
background of mountains and the narrow limits to which 
the manufacturing places are confined, fortunately prevent 
the scenery as a whole from being ruined, but unless one 
wishes to visit Pegli, a seaside resort, and the garden of the 
Villa Pallavicini, open to the public on payment of a fee, 
there is really little to induce one to linger or to delay 
entering the wonderful city of Genoa. 


SECTION 1/11. 


THE ITALIAN RIVIERA DI LEVANTE. 


CHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING GENOA. 


I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials, and the things of fame, 


That do renown this city. 
Twelfth Night. 


To the casual traveller who has never looked into its 
remarkable story, Genoa may seem less a city of romance 
than many others in the northern parts of Italy. Its 
cathedral is hemmed in with tall houses, and only shows 
itself when one has searched for and found it ; the streets 
have no arcading, and the more important ones have a 
somewhat modern aspect, while of the mediaevalism of 
Ferrara, of Siena, of Florence, and a hundred other places 
this same casual individual pronounces that Genoa has very 
little indeed. He has perhaps had a few glimpses of some 
narrow-looking passages opening from the Via Garibaldi 
and the neighbourhood of the cathedral, but has thought 
them to be no more than peeps into the slum quarters of the 
city. This impression could, however, scarcely for a 
moment exist in the mind of anyone who has explored 
the villages described in the last section of this book, for 
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Genoa, the true capital of Liguria, carried out the principle 
of building narrow and tortuous ways for so many cen- 
turies that it is now without a rival in the whole world 
for the amount of accommodation provided in every rood 
of its ancient nucleus. The student of the city’s history 
who wished to record all that its early buildings could tell 
him might spend years in the streets of Genoa, and yet be 
uncertain if he had seen all that they could reveal. So 
tall are the houses and so narrow the spaces between them, 
that there are places where it is possible to stand with the 
tips of one’s fingers touching the walls on either side, and 
in a street leading from the Piazza San Sepulchro one is 
almost able to do the same with the elbows. There is no 
sunshine in these clefts between the dark buildings, 
so far up is the ribbon of blue above that it is only by 
craning the head far back that one sees it at all, and having 
done this many times to look at curious carvings and sug- 
gestions of very early work, there is little inclination to 
look up for anything else. One’s sensations are those of 
a mouse running between huge packing cases. 

It was in these innumerable passages and the narrowest 
of streets that all through the Middle Ages Genoa’s 
citizens of every rank opened their eyes to the world, in 
them they came and went about their work or pleasure, 
and to and fro have gone armed men to fight the Pisan and 
the Venetian, and to defend the walls against invaders. 
They have witnessed, too, the horrible internal bloodshed 
that attended the feuds of the chief families ranged on 
the Guelph and Ghibelline sides. Adherents of the Doria 


and Spinola making sudden attacks upon parties of sup- 
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porters of the Guelphic Fieschi and Grimaldi would often 
leave one of the narrow ways littered with dead and 
dying. The results of such scenes have been described by 
Gerardo Spinola, who in 1331 wrote in a letter: ‘‘ Oh, 
how many are impoverished by this war! How many 
young men have left a path of virtue for a career of 
robbery and roguery! How many marriages will not take 
place such as would have peopled the territory with worthy 
offspring! How many matrons and maidens previously 
held in respect by the community are constrained to 
tale? 

That the atmosphere is kept free from unpleasant smells 
in places where there is so little air is remarkable, for in 
the most central portion of the city, where the ways are 
the narrowest, there are none of:the noxious odours so 
frequent in many French towns with wide streets. In 
1670 one of the earliest of English travellers to record 
his experiences of Italy—a certain ‘‘ Richard Lassels 
Gent ”—was greatly impressed by what he saw in Genoa. 
‘“‘ The streets are very narrow,” he. writes, “‘so that they 
use here few coaches, but many Sedans and Litters. This 
makes the noyse in the streets lesse, and the expence in 
the purse smaller. But for want of ground and earth, 
they make heaven pay for it; by taking it out in the 
height of their houses what they want in bredth and 
length. So that Genua looked to my eye like a proud 
yong Lady in a straight bodyed flowered gowne, which 
makes her look tall indeed and fine, but hinders her from 
being at her ease, and taking breath freely.” In another 
place he describes the dress of the ladies of that time, for 
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Master Lassels was an observant and informing writer. “I 
found all the great Ladyes here to go like the Donnas of 
Spayne in Guardinfantas, that is, in horrible overgrowne 
vertigals of whale-bone, which being put about the waste 
of the Lady, and full as broad on both sides as she can 
reach with her hands, beare out her coats in such a hufhng 
manner, that she appears to be as broad as long. So that 
the men here with their little close britches looked like 
tumblers that leap through the houps, and the women those 
that danced anciently the Hobby-horse in country Mum-~ 
mings. Two of these Ladyes meeting one another in these 
narrow streets, make as great as an Embarras, as two carts 
of hay do upon London bridge: and I have seen their 
Ladiships strangely puzzled, how to juggle themselves into 
a narrow Sedan, or Littar: indeed half of my Lady hangs 
out.” Further on he describes them as haycocks with 
arms and heads, and tells a story he heard from a nobleman 
of Genoa, of how a certain lady whose only son, a youth 
of eighteen, was in prison awaiting execution for a heinous 
crime, obtained permission to visit him in prison as often 
as she pleased, and how, by means of a guardinfanta 
specially made of steel instead of whale-bone, she hid him 
within the framework, and “leaning upon two ancient 
women, as the Fashion is here for great Ladyes to do,” she 
gravely walked out of the prison! 

The description of the people of Genoa in Lady 
Blessington’s diary of nearly a century ago shows that the 
streets have lost some of their colour since that time. 


“Groups of women passing and repassing in their picturesque 
attire, their mazeros floating gracefully from their heads, and 
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wearing their rich ornaments of gold and silver filagree are con- 
trasted by numbers of priests in their black coats and ancient 
shepherd hats, monks in white and brown robes and sandalled feet, 
and soldiers in their gay uniforms ; giving the streets that fantastic 
character seen only on the Continent, and which, from its novelty, 
is very attractive tome. The mazero is universally adopted by all 
classes of women at Genoa: the upper class are distinguished by the 
fineness of the texture and delicacy of the embroidery of theirs ; but 
those of /a bourgeoisie, if less costly, are worn with as much grace, 
and the same spirit of coquetry in the use of this pretty article of 


dress is displayed. . . . The women of the middle and lower 
classes . . . wear their hair divided in front and generally without 
curls. . . . The men wear bright Venetian caps, have their 


jackets swung carelessly over their shoulders by a cord, and look 
somewhat like the figures in a Dutch picture.” 


It was, however, long before either of these writers 
penned their descriptions of Genoese streets that the vast 
wealth of the city showed itself in its greatest splendour, 
which earned for it the title La Superba. 

Too often does one forget how recent are the long line 
of palaces that touch one another along the Via Garibaldi, 
and make such an imposing entrance to the city in the 
Via Balbi, when one drives from the Principe railway 
station. None of these were in existence before the 
sixteenth century, and streets of such width, although they 
certainly cannot be called wide, were unknown within the 
walls of mediaeval Genoa. ‘There the palaces were not 
stuccoed and covered with paintings, for only those who 
looked out of upper windows in the adjoining houses could 
have seen them: the decoration was of a more restrained 
and more permanent character, consisting of richly-carved 
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marble doorways or a beautiful range of arcading along the 
first floor, where the eye of the passer-by could easily 
take pleasure in the enrichment of an otherwise sombre 
front. Only the richest families could obtain small spaces 
in front of their palaces, such as one finds in the Piazza di 
San Matteo, surrounded by the church and palaces of the 
Dorias. In this little square one can almost picture the 
scene when, in 1528, Andrea Doria, the famous admiral, 
who is described as a tall, well-built man with an agreeable 
countenance and searching eyes, gave stirring words to the 
citizens before driving out the French and taking the 
government into his own hands. One of the palaces, as 
the inscription over its doorway states, was given to the 
liberator of their city by the grateful senators. It was, 
nevertheless, under the adamant structure of the autocratic 
rule of the great families, which Andrea Doria established, 
that Genoa declined. His great statue by Montorsoli, in 
the cloisters of the beautiful church of his family, lies 
broken into pieces by the hand of Liberty in 1797. A 
Roman torso and feet, resting on war trophies and Turks’ 
heads, are all that remain of the great statesman-admiral, 
who, having lived more than ninety years, witnessed the 
disturbances and the beginnings of declining prosperity 
brought about by his system of government by the 
aristocracy. 

The church of San Matteo contains Andrea Doria’s 
sword suspended point downwards above the altar, and the 
facade is covered with inscriptions recording the deeds of 
Lamba Doria and other members of the family. Some of 
these are partially covered with printed bills, which have 
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been pasted on the black and white marble walls, little care 
being taken of the exterior of this beautiful Gothic church 
so steeped in memories of one of Genoa’s greatest 
families. 

In the Campetto, descended into by a short street from 
a corner of the Piazza di San Matteo, there is a fine 
Renaissance palace, built in 1560, and now converted to the 
uses of the Banca Russa. ‘The cornice under the eaves 
is enriched with carved cherubs among fruits and flowers, 
and at the corners are great caryatids shown up by the dark 
red paint of the background. The turning towards the 
harbour at the end of the Campetto is the Via Orefici, 
where goldsmiths are still to be found, and in suitable 
juxtaposition, at the end looking on to the busy and 
picturesque little Piazza Banchi, is the Borsa. 

In these streets there is nothing squalid or unpleasant, 
although in others not far away one finds many a house 
with carved stones let into their solid walls, whose wealthy 
owners of long ago would gaze in horror at the disrepair, 
at the suspended washing from upper windows, and the 
atmosphere of poverty that now too often occupies the 
place of those who delighted to adorn their rooms with 
the richest fabrics and the most splendid furniture. In 
the days when the Genoese held great possessions in the 
Levant, when the riches of the East flowed steadily into 
their coffers, the wealth of the average citizen must have 
been considerable, enabling him to dress in silk and velvet, 
and to gratify his love for flowers, which must have given 
a very different aspect to some of the by-ways. 

Still in search of reminders of the mediaeval greatness of 
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the city, one comes upon the cathedral of San Lorenzo. 
The small space it occupies makes it appear as a surprise, 
and the awkwardness of looking at the fagade properly, 
owing to the smallness of the piazza opposite, prevents 
one from noticing at once that only one of the towers has 
been completed. The whole of the facade is occupied by 
the three western doors, enriched with many orders of 
Gothic mouldings. Above them the walls are covered with 
striped marble to the highest turret of the tower. A great 
wheel window in the centre has two debased late insertions 
on either side, which it should be the business of the city to 
have restored to their former beauty. Much labour was 
devoted to the enrichment of the doorways, and as they 
occupied the chief portion of the cathedral that could be 
seen, one is not surprised at the wealth of grotesque 
carving of strange birds, men, and animals that meets the 
eye. Unlike the duomo of Pisa, which was built all in one 
period, and consecrated in the same year (1118) by the 
Pope Gelasius II., San Lorenzo has been restored and 
altered in succeeding periods. An atmosphere of rich 
solemnity pervades the interior, and with slanting rays of 
sunlight falling on the black and white marble arches and 
the dark pinkish-grey columns, the effect is most beautiful. 

Going up to the Piazza Umberto I., where there is a 
considerable space traversed with tram lines and thronged 
with people, one looks back at the cathedral, but owing to 
a commonplace building only the top of the tower is visible, 
and one of the best views in the city is wasted. It could 
be enormously improved if the upper floors of the two or 
three intervening shops were removed, but perhaps if the 
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authorities receive too much encouragement in the huge 
clearances of old quarters, such as they are now carrying 
out in the adjoining Piazza Deferrari, much irreparable 
harm might be done to the historic nucleus of the city. 
In the Jesuit church of Sant?’ Ambrogio, behind one’s 
back when looking down to the cathedral, there are four 
black columns brought from Porto Venere, near Spezia, and 
the confessionals are rich examples of Renaissance carving, 
the church haying been built at the close of the sixteenth 
century. On the right is the Ducal palace of the Doges, 
a stately, classic building of stone, showing nothing of the 
original structure of the thirteenth century, except one 
plain old tower with three rows of corbelling near the top. 
It was in this tower, called, strangely enough, the Torre 
del Popolo, that Jacopo Ruffini died a martyr in the cause 
of Italian freedom. This tower, the Torre Embriaci, a 
survival of a twelfth century castle a little to the south, 
the towers of the Gothic gateway of Sant’? Andrea, the 
Torre dei Piccamigli, and the Romanesque campanili of 
some of the older churches and the cathedral are all that 
are left of those that adorned the city when Petrarch in 
fervent words described the city as it appeared from the sea 
in the fourteenth century. ‘‘ Dost thou remember,” he 
asks, ‘that time when the Genoese were the happiest 
people upon earth, their country appeared a celestial 
residence even as the Elysian fields are painted? From 
the side of the sea what an aspect it presented! Towers 
which seemed to threaten the firmament, hills covered with 
olives and oranges. Marble palaces perched on the summit 
of the rocks, with delicious retreats beneath them, where 
Q 
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art conquered nature, and at the sight of which the very 
sailors checked the splashing of their oars, all intent to 
regard. Whilst the traveller who approached by land with 
amazement beheld men and women right royally adorned, 
and luxuries abundant in mountain and in wood unknown 
elsewhere in royal courts.” 

The first doge of Genoa was elected in the church of 
San Siro in 1339, when the populace, after years of the 
most terrible internal struggles between the adherents of 
the Guelph and Ghibelline families, determined to regain 
the right of having a popularly-chosen abbot, whose duties 
were mainly those of magistrate in the defence of the 
Plebeians. When Simone Boccanegra, a man of great 
probity and judgment, was chosen, he refused to take the 
title of Abbot, but consented to become the first Doge. 
The palace of his successors is now converted to the uses 
of the telegraph office and other government departments. 

The Vico Notari, a narrow turning by the church of 
Sant? Ambrogio, goes down to the Porta Sant? Andrea 
already mentioned. It is flanked by its original towers, 
and among the rather squalid but very picturesque houses 
on either side are embedded portions of the mediaeval wall 
built in the middle of the twelfth century, when the 
Genoese, fearing an attack from the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, surrounded their city with a massive wall in the 
incredibly short space of eight days! The whole popula- 
tion, male and female, old and young, shared the great task, 
and when one remembers how tightly the houses were 
packed together, the available supply of labour must have 
been thoroughly adequate. It was on the gateway of Sant? 
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Andrea that the Genoese triumphantly hung a length of 
the great iron chain they took from the port of Pisa a few 
years after their naval victory at Meloria in 1284. 

Leading up to the gateway is the Vico Dritto di Ponte- 
cello, a narrow, busy street—the whole of the Sant? Andrea 
quarter is crowded and rather dirty—which contains the 
site of the house in which Christopher Columbus was born. 
The house standing there to-day is of no interest, and it 
has not therefore been included in the drawing reproduced 
here, the writer preferring to stand opposite the spot where 
the wool-stapler’s son first saw light, and from that point 
paint the Gothic gateway which the boy must have become 
familiar with long before his family went to live at Savona. 
No doubt exists now as to the movements of Domenico 
Columbus, the father of the discoverer, for the documentary 
evidence of the notaries of the fifteenth century have proved 
that Christopher must have been born in Genoa, apart 
altogether from his own statement to that effect mentioned 
in connection with Cogoleto in the previous chapter. 

Among the palaces in the Via Garibaldi are those dis- 
tinguished by their colours, the Palazzo Rosso and the 
Palazzo Biancho, and also the Palazzo Durazzo-Palla- 
vicini, which are now to a great extent converted into 
museums and galleries open to the public, the first two 
having been given to the city, with their splendid collections 
of paintings, by their owner, the Marchesa Maria Brignole- 
Sale, Duchess of Galliera. 

In the Palazzo Rosso are several Van Dycks and 
interesting portraits of the Genoese Doges of the Brignole- 
Sale family. The Palazzo Biancho, besides a fine collection 
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of pictures by great masters, contains a number of intensely 
interesting paintings of Genoa in early times. There is 
one showing the walls of 1159, another the harbour in 
1319, and a copy of a view of the city in 1410, showing, 
no doubt, the splendours Petrarch wondered at. A length 
of the chain that closed Pisa’s harbour, old guns, some of 
Andrea Doria’s letters, and other relics help to visualise 
the history of the city. The imposing marble staircase with 
its huge lions and a fine loggia, are the chief features of 
the great Palazzo Municipale, while it shares, in common 
with all the others that line this princely street, the pompous 
impression given by great arched doorways, big columns, 
coats of arms and coronets, projecting balconies, massive 
eaves, and panels with classic figures in low relief or merely 
painted. 

When the contents of the palaces have been seen, their 
exteriors do not long absorb one. ‘They leave a distinct 
impression of the Genoese wealth in the sixteenth century, 
but fail to stir the imagination. No, it is in the narrow, 
shadowy ways of the city that the glamour of the past can 
be felt. For those who are timid in venturing into such 
confined spaces, among the people whom Sir John Davenne, 
in Doctor Antonio, pronounced to be rapacious, shabby- 
looking and oily tongued, and ‘‘ who never went out 
without a rosary in one pocket and a stiletto in the other,” 
the story of Genoa can be best understood when the city is 
viewed from above. A funicular railway takes one up to 
a point from whence one can easily reach a position by an 
old fort, where the picture given here was made. At 
twilight, when the lighthouse is flashing its dazzling ray 
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high up above the harbour, and the specks of green, red, and 
white light are showing on a hundred steam and sailiny 
ships, the view is most impressive. Far away into the dim 
western horizon stretches the Riviera di Ponente, with here 
and there a row of tiny lights on the edge of the sea 
marking the position of a town or village. Adjoining the 
harbour on the gently rising ground are the extraordinarily 
piled up confusion of grey roofs covering the houses of 
the ancient city, and surrounded by a mass of newer and 
more distinct buildings, with churches and campanili 
standing out dimly against a background studded with 
points of light. All around on the semicircle of steep hills 
are the large houses and decayed palaces, with their hanging 
gardens and groves of lemons and orange trees, where for 
so many centuries the wealthy Genoese enjoyed the soft 
delights that his money had gathered around him, and 
watched the sea for his ships bringing him fresh treasures 
from all the ports of the Mediterranean. 

The riches of these palaces can be realised on reading 
Evelyn’s account of the Palazzo Doria, which was given to 
Andrea Doria in 1522: 


“The house is most magnificently built without, nor less 
gloriously furnish’d within, having whole tables and bedsteads of 
massy silver, many of them sett with achates, onyxes, cornelians, 
lazulis, pearls, turquizes, and other precious stones. ‘The pictures 
and statues are innumerable. ‘To this palace belong three gardens, 
the first whereof is beautified with a terrace supported by pillars of 
marble; there is a fountaine of eagles, and one of Neptune with 
other sea-gods, all of the purest white marble ; they stand in a most 
ample basine of the same stone. At the side of this garden is such 
an aviary as Sir Fra. Bacon describes in his Sermones fidelium, or 
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Essays, wherein grow trees of more than too foote diameter, 
besides cypresse, myrtils, lentiscs, and other rare shrubs which serve 
to nestle and pearch all sorts of birds, who have ayre and place 
enough under their ayrie canopy, supported with huge iron worke 
stupendious for its fabrick and the charge. The other two gardens 
are full of orange-trees, citrons and pomegranads, fountaines, grotts, 
and statues ; one of the latter is a colossal Jupiter, [It is now called 
Il Gigante] under which is the sepulchre of a beloved dog, for the 
care of which one of his family receiv’d of the K. of Spaine 500 
crownes a yeare during the life of that faithfull animal.” 


On this piece of curving shore far below, upon which 
the student of history cannot gaze without emotion, 
was reared the people who, after the chaos of the centuries 
following the fall of Rome, were to gradually make them- 
selves second only to Venice as a sea power, a people whose 
genius lay in commerce rather than art, and whose destiny, 
had it not been for the disastrous effects of the personal 
ambitions of her leading families, might have been the 
mastery of the whole basin of the Mediterranean. 


CRAB TERAL: 


FROM GENOA TO SPEZIA. 


THE emotions stirred by the strangeness and the fantastic 
mediaevalism of the city of Genoa in time create a desire 
to detach oneself from the exigent life that still teems in 
its narrow ways and, by reaching some wave-washed rock 
along the noble coastline stretching away towards the 
Levant, find a lonely spot to gaze upon the city of ancient 
wealth with naught in one’s ears but the music of the sea 
upon whose waves were borne her fleets of war and of 
commerce. 

So extended beyond her former limits is the Genoa of 
to-day that stuccoed houses whiten the coast for mile after 
mile, and electric trams hurry along the roads as far as 
Nervi, passing the suburb of Quarto, and a mile or more 
further on Quinto al Mare, where was born Domenico 
Colombo, the father of Christopher Columbus, before the 
year 1414. Quinto has public gardens a little above the 
sea shaded with dark pines, and villas in every direction, 
and even at Nervi that solitude one looks for is withheld, 
for although the steep and rock-bound shore, sprayed by 


the impetuous waves, is full of vivid colour and charm, 
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the proximity of the railway and drinking saloons catering 
for the innumerable Teutonic patrons of the place, interfere 
with a sense of detachment or solitude. 

The village of Bogliasco, a little further on, has a 
grey stone bridge spanning the mouth of its steep 
watercourse, with a single arch, and a brilliantly coloured 
church, whose campanile is crowned with an emerald 
green top. The coast from here onwards all the way 
to Spezia, with the exceptions of two short intervals at 
Santa Margherita and Chiavari, can only be described 
as sheer, and it is impossible to get away from the 
sea without prodigious climbing. From the railway 
one can get only the smallest idea of the exquisite 
beauty of the scenery, for the tunnels are too numerous 
and the intervals between them too short to give one 
time to see more than fragmentary glimpses. It is on 
the road that all the charms of the pine-covered heights 
or the savage nakedness of the orange and grey rocks show 
themselves, and when Bogliasco is left behind one begins 
to find the silence which scenery of such splendour requires. 

In a mere cleft in the great cliffs, spanned by a stone 
railway viaduct and an old road-bridge bearing a shrine, 
is Sori—a most picturesque little place, with its church 
close down to the waves and a great mass of shingle 
produced by the torrent and the sea, which refuses to 
receive the stones. 

Right up above the breaking sea the road winds in and 
out, giving the loveliest views in each direction, of Genoa 
in the glowing west, all opalescent and wearing that garb 
of unreality just suited to the contemplation of her 
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wonderful story, and of the irregular outline of the rocky 
promontory of Portofino in the east. Only now and then 
are there any passing vehicles, and of dust there is 
practically none. Among the rocks are great bunches of 
the grey green swords of the cactus growths that flourish 
in crevices with the minimum of soil. 

In the opening of a narrow valley a little further on is 
Recco, a small town with some touches of quaintness in its 
old shops and rudely vaulted arcades. It existed in Roman 
times, at least as early as the third century, when it bore 
the name Ricina. In spite of this antiquity of origin, 
the oldest of the two churches, that of San Francesco, dates 
only from 1490, and the adjoining one, to San Michele, 
belongs to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Recco was the home of Nicoloso da Recco, the discoverer 
of the Canary Islands.? 

The valley above Recco is singularly beautiful as it 
winds upwards towards Uscio, the sides being often 
clothed with olives and chestnuts. 

On those evenings when the sun sets in splendour 
the walk to Camogli seems almost unreal. The western 
sky becomes all liquid gold of such intensity that the 
whole heavens, the sea and the high coast line share 
in the overflowing magnificence. Nothing can remain 
indifferent to this pageant of nightfall, and even the 
darkest of the firs facing the west are dyed with vivid 
orange. Genoa lies massed indistinctly against the light 
with its always dominant lighthouse cutting into the 
molten sky. Winding round the curves of the coast, and 
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after a time descending gently, the road gives views 
east, south and west, so that all the points of view one 
might wish for are obtained without trouble. The soft 
yellows of the sea towards the sunset are exchanged for 
pale blues and mauves as one looks eastwards, and the 
shadows of the waves—can one ever forget such amethyst 
shades contrasted with the most daring of emeralds? One 
watches a heaving line of purple making its way towards 
the high and sudden cliffs until it comes within striking 
range of some half-submerged rocks, breaking into a 
smother of delicately-tinted pink foam. And with the 
delicious sound of this fairyland surf filling one’s ears, 
the road turns a corner and gives a beautiful view of the 
formerly important little fishing town of Camogli, a place 
that once possessed a school of navigation. One meets 
two old country-women carrying in bundles the small 
purchases they have made in the little town. At a curve 
of the road an official, middle-aged, grizzled and of severe 
appearance, comes forward, the bundles are placed by 
the old women on the low wall by the roadside, and the 
coloured handkerchiefs unknotted, so that this man in the 
peaked cap and faded uniform may peer through his glasses 
at the little packets of cheese, macaroni, or soap. Having 
satisfied himself as to their nature by sundry pinches of 
the little paper parcels, the old women retie their bundles 
and so pass slowly on, and thus are the wheels of life made ' 
to run heavily. 

Many years ago Camogli settled down into being the 
quaint and extremely picturesque place one sees to-day. 
The inhabitants are not much troubled by the forestieri, 
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who generally go on from Nervi to Ruta, where large hotels 
and restaurants have been planted. This indifference is 
no doubt due to Karl Baedeker, who dispatches Camogli 
with a few cold words, and leaves readers of Dickens the 
joy of discovering the little fishing town just as he described 
it in his Pictures from Italy, written more than sixty 
years ago. He speaks of it as a town “‘ where families 
of mariners live, who, time out of mind, have owned 
coasting-vessels in that place and have traded to Spain and 
elsewhere.” Then he gives his delightful picture of the 
place. ‘“‘ Descended into, by the winding mule tracks, it 
is a perfect miniature of the primitive seafaring town; 
the saltest, roughest, most piratical little place that ever 
was seen. Great rusty iron rings and mooring-chains, 
capstans, and fragments of old masts and spars, choke up 
the way ; hardy rough-weather coats, and seamen’s cloth- 
ing, flutter in the little harbour or are drawn out on the 
sunny stones to dry; on the parapet of the rude pier, a 
few amphibious-looking fellows lie asleep, with their legs 
dangling over the wall, as though earth or water were all 
one to them, and if they slipped in, they would float away, 
dozing comfortably among the fishes; the church is bright 
with trophies of the sea, and votive offerings, in com- 
memoration of escape from storm and shipwreck. The 
dwellings not immediately abutting on the harbour are 
approached by blind low archways, and by crooked steps, 
as if in darkness and difficulty of access they should be like 
the holds of ships, or inconvenient cabins under water; 
and everywhere, there is a smell of fish, and seaweed and 
old rope.” The amphibious-looking fellows, or their sons 
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who take after them, are still there, and so are the rusty 
iron rings, the capstans and other details. But even this 
description does not fully convey all the charm of Camogli, 
for one must realise that the harbour is enclosed on three 
sides by very tall houses, painted those lovely time-toned 
pinks and greens and oranges that Italians love; the 
shutters are coloured with every shade of bright green, 
and all these tints, partly sunlit and partly in shadow, are 
mirrored in the most exquisite confusion in the green 
rippling water between the boats, which are themselves 
painted black, white, green and vermilion. And to come 
upon all this display of antiquity and colour on an evening 
such as this when the windows are on fire with the molten 
west, is something memorable even on such a coast. 

A narrow opening about the width of an ordinary Italian 
street leads between the tall buildings into what may be 
called Camogli’s dry dock. It is a small space quite 
surrounded by the very tall houses that the little town 
has developed; the ground slopes down to the narrow 
opening into the harbour, and nearly every bit of the 
available space is occupied by big wooden boats either 
undergoing repairs or being built. Steep flights of steps 
lead down from the road that runs along the upper side 
of the space and give the place a most unusual aspect. 
The sense of security that this admirably-protected boat- 
building yard must have given to the Camoglesi in 
mediaeval and later times must have been inestimable, and 
beyond the protection of the encircling houses stood their 
sturdy Castello Dragone. It has come down to the present 
day in a wonderfully complete fashion notwithstanding the 
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attacks of corsairs and many others owing, in a large 
degree, no doubt, to the excellence of its position on steep- 
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A corner of the castle with a flagstaff upon it shows to the left of the church. The 
harbour is on the further side of the buildings, and Genoa is in the distance. 
sided, spray-drenched rocks. By going up the double 
flight of marble steps from the harbour to the church, 
one may penetrate some of the dark and twisting passages 
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that lead out to the rocks below the castle. The hard 
strata of this part of the coast have undergone the most 
tremendous crumpling process so that an exposed section 
along the shore often shows a wonderful serpentine for- 
mation. At the point where the Dragone castle stands 
the stratification is perpendicular, and the exposed sides 
are covered with ripple marking, reticulated with igneous 
veins. In one or two places the sea has eaten away the 
softer layer of rock, making long and narrow clefts for 
the waters to penetrate and fill with the strangest hollow 
sucking noises. In the clefts of the rocks above the reach 
of the waves grow prickly pears and purple flowers. 

The fortunes of Camogli in the past have been closely 
associated with those of Recco, Rapallo and other places 
near the Portofino promontory. In the 12th century the 
towns on the coast from Camogli as far as Sestri Levante 
were equally under the thumb of the Abbots of the 
monastery of San Fruttuoso. They were obliged to pay 
a form of tithe in money as well as food. As much of 
their best fish, a kind of bream known as /uxerne, as the 
monastery required, had to be sold at a low price, and all 
who were not employed by the Abbot were obliged to give 
two smaller fish for each net used during Lent. Even 
building operations could be commenced only with per- 
mission from the authority of San Fruttuoso. The collar 
of ecclesiastical domination fitted closely in those days, and 
one scarcely wonders at the antagonism of church and state 
in Italy to-day; still less is one surprised at the allegiance of 
so great a proportion of the people to the Papal authority 
in the face of so many long centuries of submission. 
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A boat from Camogli harbour takes one beneath the 
lofty cliffs to the Punta della Chiappa and round that angle 
of the promontory to the small bay where, wedged in 
below great rocky heights, stands the lonely little monastery 
formerly possessed of such power. The building rests on 
wide, roughly-shaped arches standing at the water’s edge, 
and above the low-pitched roofs rises a squat octagonal 
tower, capped with a small dome. The place is now only 
the home of a few fisher folk, and the church of the 
monastery serves for this very tiny parish. San Fruttuoso 
has preserved a story of its foundation as rich in detail as 
that of St. Cuthbert in Northumbria. The interest of 
the legend centres round the great and terrible dragon, 
whose home was beneath the frowning heights of the little 
bay, so that all who attempted to land were liable to be 
devoured by the monster. When, therefore, some of the 
disciples of the martyr Fruttuoso were bringing by sea the 
relics of that holy man and those of the two other martyrs, 
Augurio and Eulogio, from Tarragona in Spain and an 
angel appeared telling them to disembark in this dangerous 
inlet, it was only by some miraculous act that the landing 
might be effected. The legend describes how the boat 
reached the spot in the night, during a great storm, and 
that an unseen power flung the dragon into the sea—the 
angel having promised that he should be destroyed. On 
landing fresh wonders took place, for three lions came to 
indicate the site of the church by the spring mentioned 
to the disciples. 

No doubt the story has some basis in fact, the dragon 
representing the hungry sea and the dangers of landing at 
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such a spot, but the lions with a taste for ecclesiastical 
architecture are more difficult to account for. The date 
of the founding of San Fruttuoso was about a.D. 409, 
when the Vandals were penetrating Spain and St. Honorat 
was founding his monastery in the Lerin islands, and it 
was no doubt to escape the danger of the invaders that 
these religious men, under their bishop Prospero, came to 
Italy. The inhabitants of this portion of Liguria no doubt 
soon fell under the spell of the influence of the saintly 
lives led in this strangely isolated situation. And as the 
years went by lands were given to the monastery in 
the tenth century by such famous people as Adelaide, the 
widow of the Emperor Otto III., so that the power of 
San Fruttuoso was no mean thing even in those early days. 
In 1125 Martino Doria was abbot, and the church of San 
Matteo at Genoa, founded by him, became a dependency. 
Then in the century following the monastery became the 
burial place of the Dorias, their black and white tombs 
still retaining evidences of great splendour. Guglielmo 
Doria was buried here in 1275, Nicolo in 1276, Ansaldo 
in 1290, Babilano in 1296, and Egidio in 1305. ‘They 
were all admirals, and Egidio, the last mentioned, helped 
to win the battle of Meloria. The tower now used as a 
schoolhouse was built in the 16th century by Andrea 
Doria as a defence against the Mediterranean pests, whose 
depredations have given such a character to the villages 
of the Ligurian coast. 

A steep mule path goes up from San Fruttuoso through 
delightful woods here and there to some exposed rocks 
known as Pietre Strette, where one can go by rough tracks 
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either to Portofino or to Santa Margherita. San Fruttuoso 
can also be reached from Camogli by a path if the sea is 
rough, but it is not an always obvious track, nor is it 
easy for those who are not used to difficult walking. 
From Camogli there goes up a steep but well paved 
path, full of shade here and there, rich in lovely views 
towards Genoa and many miles beyond, and scented by 
lemons and a hundred sweet-swelling flowers. With many 
zig-zags one reaches the road just where it penetrates the 
highest part of the backbone of the Portofino promontory, 
by means of a short tunnel, at the village of Ruta. When 
one has passed through the cool opening in the rock, the 
view spread out before one is so full of loveliness that it 
must be counted among the most superb in Europe. It 
is seen to greater advantage and in a more perfect setting 
from a little higher up, where a mule path approaches a 
large modern hotel, fortunately so placed as to be entirely 
outside the vast view, and owing to the foliage and the 
irregularities of the rocky heights, quite inoffensive. 
Flinging oneself on the grass under the shade of some 
symmetrical umbrella pines, one looks down over the 
wooded ground that falls away continuously towards the 
sea, to a bay of the most exquisite blue, enriched with white 
towns nestling in the hollows of its lofty margins. Cliffs 
of orange-coloured rock dropping precipitously into the sea 
show in places beneath the dark green firs and the silvery 
tones of the olives. From Santa Margherita, lying right 
down below, the eye travels along the fairyland coast to 
the green peninsular of Sestri Levante and beyond towards 


the headland of Porto Venere, where the bright colours 
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are merged into a haze of the softest grey. Above all 
the nearer features of the coast that show so clearly on a 
fine day are the Ligurian Apennines, range beyond range, 
to distant peaks all wrapped in a white mantle of snow. 

This bay of Tigulio in many ways sums up the beauties 
of the whole of both the Rivieras. If it were not for 
the square projection of land named after Portofino, half 
the charms of the coast would go unrecognised from the 
impossibility of seeing them with any foreground or from 
any height, for, viewed from the sea, the grandest coast 
appears featureless. The beauties of the bay do not 
evaporate on coming closer to the shore, on the contrary, 
there are such countless points of view where the scene 
builds itself up into perfect pictures that one feels that 
only by passing many years on its shores can the surpassing 
loveliness of the bay be fully appreciated. There are, it 
is true, new elements in Santa Margherita and Rapallo 
that in some degree disturb the restful tranquillity of their 
outskirts, although it must also be admitted that under 
the Italian sunshine the cream tones of the new stuccoed 
hotels and villas are not unpleasing and often in their rich 
setting of orange and lemon trees and the universal olive 
they do not impair to any serious degree the older and 
more subtle charm of the towns. 

The railway plunges into a tunnel at Camogli and cuts 
through the middle of the promontory at a great depth 
for some two and a half miles, emerging close to Santa 
Margherita. The town is beautifully situated in regard 
to the beauties of the bay, its houses looking across the 
waters to Zoagli and Sestri Levante, and yet in itself Santa 
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Margherita can lay no claim to any attractiveness, its whole 
appearance being essentially new without even a nucleus 
of antiquity. The churches and the oratories of the various 
brotherhoods, whose distinctive garbs add much to the 
picturesqueness of funeral and other processions, are of 
comparatively recent architecture. A fragment of an old 
stone tower by the harbour is practically the only relic of 
the centuries when this little bay of Tigulio witnessed 
many a fight. All the buildings that were standing in 
1432 were probably left in ruins when a Venetian fleet 
in that year sailed into the bay and sacked the town. A 
visitation of plague in 1548 almost decimated the inhabi- 
tants, and no doubt a large number of the houses existing 
then fell into ruin as a result; for the disappearance of 
the rest the efforts of the town to be smart are no doubt 
responsible. Nevertheless the visitor who reaches the 
shores of this little town about sunset on a fine evening, 
and standing by the line of translucent green waves watches 
the bold coast-line dyed with vivid crimson from Rapallo 
to the extremity of the bay, will no doubt be content. 

A road commenced by Napoleon, who renamed its desti- 
nation after himself, runs along the shore just above the sea 
to the extremity of the promontory, where, in a sheltered 
bay, lies the old fishing village of Portofino. Whether 
one goes along this road in the early morning, when the 
sun is glancing on the wave-tops with dazzling spots of 
light, or in the evening, when a flood of golden glory 
brings strange colours to sea and land, this road is one 
that the least impressionable find it easy to remember. 
The lateen sails of a dozen fishing boats filled out with 
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the fresh morning breeze can be watched as they go out 
of the gulf, or, when the road rises a little, one may look 
straight down on the breaking waves, veined like green 
marble with foam. The dark brown conglomerate or 
‘pudding-stone ” rock has been cut away to make the 
road, and by the castle of Paraggi it passes through a great 
mass of the rock. Just before this point, high up above 
one’s head and almost overhanging the road, can be seen 
the monastery of San Gerolamo della Cervara, a name 
preserving the early Servea or Sylvaria, indicating the dense 
woods which formerly covered this part of the coast. The 
monastery was founded in 1361, and being of greater 
accessibility than its ancient neighbour, San Fruttuoso, 
Cervara received within its gates the many distinguished 
personages who, generally from stress of weather, were 
obliged to land at Portofino. In this way Pope Gregory 
XI. with a great fleet, on his way from Avignon to re- 
establish the Papacy at Rome, in 1377 put into the shelter 
of the harbour and spent the night in the monastery 
celebrating mass in the church on the following morning. 
Urban VI. was here in 1385, the Emperor Maximilian 
in 1490, Adrian VI. in 1522, and John of Austria, trium- 
phant after his momentous victory over the Turkish fleet 
at Lepanto, in 1573. After his defeat at the decisive battle 
of Pavia in 1525, Francis I. of France, on his way to 
Madrid as a wounded prisoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards, also spent a night in the monastery. The 
church dates from 1436, and the square defensive tower 
from the middle of the 16th century, but both were in ruins 
for some years until the restoration was carried out in 1 O72. 
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A delectable little cove lies in the shelter of towering 
walls of rock just round the next projection. Its sides 
are clothed with dark masses of pines, the water reflects 
their deep shades of green, and, in the cool shade, it is 
easy to linger by the road-side, looking across the waves 
to the opposite side of the brilliant bay outside, where 
everything shows softly brilliant colours and the bluest of 
shadows under the cerulean heavens. 

The placid waters of the harbour of Portofino come into 
view round the next bend, and the road, after climbing up 
a little, goes behind the old houses of one side of the little 
town, and, reaching the front of the church of San Martino, 
plunges steeply downwards to the sunny piazza facing the 
harbour. In front is the promontory, which throws a 
protecting arm round the harbour. The olives clothing 
its steep face are in deep shade, and the little mediaeval 
castle, with a round tower and turretted walls—now the 
home of an Englishman—stands out a dark silhouette 
against the sun. On the three sides of the piazza, par- 
ticularly on the left, are the quaint, tall houses of the port, 
still having massive arcading along their fronts. The 
warm colours of the walls, cream, red, pink, orange and 
green, are all reflected in the dancing waters of the harbour, 
where long ago Roman galleys lay, and since then the 
navigators of each century, including Richard I. of Eng- 
land on his way to Palestine, have brought their vessels 
into the friendly security of the natural harbour, when 
stress of weather made progress impossible. In the Roman 
itineraries Portofino is given as Portus Delphinus (a name 
which has probably no connection with delfino—a dolphin), 
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and it was probably only because of its isolation and the 
impossibility of growth in such a confined space that 
Portofino has come down through the centuries as a mere 
fishing village. 

Children with bare brown feet play round the brightly- 
painted boats drawn up on the paved slope, where in former 
times innumerable sailing vessels have been built; in the 
shade of the houses women sit with pillows on their knees 
making lace, with a watchful eye for possible purchasers, 
and under the old portici fishermen go to and fro. 

The picturesque little church of San Giorgio is perched 
high up on the narrow ridge of rock joining the small, 
wedge-shaped promontory to the mainland, so that from 
the platform outside one looks down, on one hand, to the 
placid and translucent stillness of the harbour, and, on the 
other, to giant masses of rock often smothered in white 
foam thrown up by thundering blue-green waves. When 
the sea is in this mood there is no possibility of getting 
to San Fruttuoso by boat, a pleasant expedition in calm 
weather. In the church are preserved a portion of the 
ashes of the patron saint, who is believed to be the martyr 
of Cappadocia. At night on the Sunday following April 
23, the holy remains are carried in a picturesque procession 
round the brilliantly illuminated harbour. 

A public pathway guarded by wire penetrates the privacy 
of the promontory and brings one out at its extremity, 
where sturdy pines, gripping nth tough roots to the con- 
glomerate rock, frame lovely views of the bay of Tigulio, 
hacked with its amphitheatre of Apennines. 

It is not only under sunshine that this wonderful bay 
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is notable. One sometimes sees it under a sky dark with 
heavy masses of cloud threatening a storm, and the wind 
may sweep down in a whirling fashion, raising the dust 
on the road in miniature cyclonic columns as it sets up 
small rotating eddies in the indentations of the shore. 
The scenery then begins to resemble the west coast of 
Scotland rather than anything typical of Italy. As the 
darkness of night settles down, the first flickers of blue 
lightning appears somewhere far off among the mountains, 
and following them comes the first rumble of thunder and 
then, while the visitors in the hotels at Santa Margherita 
and Rapallo are dressing for dinner, the storm gathers in 
intensity so that by the time soup is being served the 
lightning is playing all over the bay with terrifying vivid- 
ness. With the fish course come such blinding flashes 
that the electric current illuminating the houses and streets 
is interfered with, and after a flash of great intensity the 
lights go out all through the town. Waiters rush for 
candles, but before they have lighted more than two or 
three, the electric lamps glow again, only to be extinguished 
a minute later when a flash and a terrific roar come almost 
simultaneously. The diners remain in their seats, and in 
the complete blackness each wonders if his neighbour is 
alarmed, until the lamps begin to glow redly and then 
assume their ordinary brilliance. Long after dinner is over 
the lightning continues to illumine the bay, and those 
whose rooms face towards the east can look from their 
balconies across the black gulf, watching until the inky 
heavens suddenly turn into a dull yellow threaded with 
golden veins, or sometimes with a broader band of gold, 
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dropping perpendicularly into the sea beyond the dark 


peninsular of Sestr1 Levante. 

The road that winds along the two miles of shore 
separating Rapallo from Santa Margherita, has steep banks 
on one side and views of the bay through olives, figs, ilexes 
and pines on the other, and one breathes a fragrant scent- 
laden air where lemons grow on the steep slopes down 
to the sea. At the hamlet of San Michele di Pagana, 
standing in a small bay, there is an old defensive tower, a 
conspicuous row of cypresses by the roadside and some 
quaint houses with archways through them and picturesque 
boats in front. Turning the next corner Rapallo appears 
through an avenue of ilexes, which form an exceedingly 
pleasant and shady walk, where before exploring its streets 
and its shore one can glance at the outlines of its romantic 
story. 

The town one looks upon has grown from a quaint 
Ligurian town into a watering-place whose popularity can 
be measured by the number of its new hotels, villas and 
restaurants, and yet in spite of this change, Rapallo is full 
of picturesqueness, having preserved its castle, one of its 
gateways, old arcaded houses, and several other features 
belonging to its past. 

In all its vicissitudes the town has to a great extent 
shared the fortunes of Genoa, and to understand the events 
that took place at Rapallo one must remember the history 
of the great city. 

Of the Roman age there are no remains beyond the few 
discoveries of coins and weapons in the neighbourhood 
and a bronze Bacchante and a marble bust dug out of the 
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harbour mud. The arch close at hand at the end of the 
avenue is called Hannibal’s Bridge, and before the course 
of the river Boato was altered it spanned that stream, but 
there seems no reason at all for giving the structure an 
earlier date than possibly the 13th century. 

It is from the 11th century onwards that history tells 
one much of what took place in the Bay of Tigulio. In 
1070 and on many other occasions Rapallo was the victim 
of the incursions of the Pisans, who in 1079 burnt the 
town, killing many of the inhabitants and taking captive 
men as well as women. The memory of these savage 
incursions kept the Rapallese ready at all times to furnish 
armed galleys for any expedition against Pisa, an en- 
thusiasm which did not, however, prevent the powerful 
rival of Genoa from again bringing destruction upon the 
little town. It was in 1284, the fateful year when Genoa 
gathered her whole strength in dealing a blow at Pisa’s 
sea power which put an end for ever to the long-drawn-out 
struggle for supremacy. ‘The Genoese fleet numbered one 
hundred and ten vessels, and the fighting men included 
50 from Rapallo—half a hundred men thirsting for the 
revenge they obtained, when at Meloria, after a terrible 
struggle in which even lime and burning oil were employed, 
the fleet of Pisa was reduced to a battered remnant, and 
the admiral, the standard and a huge number of prisoners 
taken. 

In that age of factions such a victory between two cities 
only ended warfare on a large scale, and the strife of farnilies 
and parties within the Republic of Genoa were renewed 
merely without the distraction of one of her chief external 
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enemies. The perpetual struggles of Fieschi and Grimaldi 
families, who were Guelphs, with the Dorias and Spinolas, 
who were Ghibelline, could not fail to bring bloodshed 
and disorder into neighbouring towns dependent upon 
Genoa. In 1229 Rapallo ‘placed itself under the 
Republic and remained faithful through infinite vicissi- 
tudes, for the little town had factions within her own walls, 
the two important families of Della Torre and Marchioni, 
though both friends of the heads of the Ghibelline side 
in Genoa, being in fierce antagonism. It is marvellous 
that these Ligurian towns did not become weary of the 
sight of dead and wounded men in their streets—perhaps 
some of the peaceable folk did—nevertheless for century 
after century the internecine fighting was fanned to a flame. 

In 1549, Dragut Rais, that terrible corsair whom the 
cupidity of Andrea Doria had liberated, made a sudden 
raid at night upon Rapallo, carrying away many into cap- 
tivity and leaving the usual marks of Turkish atrocities 
among smoking ruins. 

No one who stays for any time at Rapallo can fail to 
feel a thirst for details of the strange picturesque life that 
has throbbed in the little communities of the bay, and 
those who cannot, or do not, care to wade through the 
lengthy works in Italian of Poggi and Ferretto, can get 
a wonderful insight into the history of the town and bay 
from an admirable book written by an English resident 
who has made original research, besides taking advantage 
of the publications of the Italian topographical writers. 


1 Rapallo, Past and Present, by P. 1. A. G. Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 
1904. 
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In wandering through Rapallo one finds many survivals 
of the days when Guelph and Ghibelline walked through 
the narrow arcaded streets with a hand ready to grip dagger 
or poignard; strongly built arcades with here and there a 
well-carved capital, the picturesque gateway of the Saline 
at the end of the Via Cairoli; some of the old palaces, 
recognisable by their black and white stripes; the sturdy 
little castle standing in among the waves, where now the 
coastguards have their headquarters; all these and some of 
the older churches and oratories must have seen many of 
the bloody deeds with which the story of Rapallo is over 
full. 

The steep valleys that lead into the mountains from the 
town have their sides terraced with olives, and beautiful 
mule tracks lead through them in every direction, giving 
views over sea and mountains that are always different 
and always possess the additional charm over an unbroken 
coast-line of looking down on to a wide bay. So numerous 
are the walks that one may stay in the neighbourhood for 
many weeks without going over the same ground for more 
than the shortest distances. 

Three miles away is the sanctuary of Montallegro at a 
considerable height, and not far from the top of Monte 
Rosa, a point commanding a huge view extending over 
the sea as far as Corsica and the small islands of Gorgona 
and Capraia north of Elba, and in the other direction into 
the Fontanabuona valley, watered by the Lavagna and 
studded with no less than thirty-six campanili. ‘The legend 
of the founding of the sanctuary is similar in many ways 
to that of Lampedusa on the face of the steep hillside 
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facing Taggia (p. 180), and it also belongs to the middle 
of the 16th century, when it might be imagined that 
Europe at least had ceased to establish new miraculous 
legends. It happened that on July 2nd (a hot time of 
the year on this coast) in 1557 that a peasant who had 
fallen asleep on his way to Canevale awoke to find himself 
in the presence of a no less august being than the Virgin 
herself, who, after speaking to him very pleasantly, pre- 
sented him with a painting showing her departure from 
earth. A spring of water also began to flow from the rocky 
ground. As often as the sacred picture was taken down 
to Rapallo did it by some unseen power find its way to 
the spot where it had been left by the Virgin. It was, 
therefore, plainly shown that it was intended that a build- 
ing should be raised on that spot, and this was accordingly 
done with infinite labour, all the inhabitants, like those of 
Castellaro, helping in the sacred work. Not many years 
afterwards the picture was nearly lost to the “‘ faithful ” 
of Rapallo, for it happened that a ship from Ragusa on 
the Adriatic was nearly wrecked in the bay, and the crew 
reaching the shore in safety, went up to Montallegro to 
fulfil certain vows which they had made to the Virgin when 
fearing the worst. On seeing the picture they at once 
claimed it as one that had disappeared in a strange fashion 
in the year 1557 from one of their churches in Ragusa. 
A Genoese magistrate with strict impartiality, although one 
must remember the friendliness which existed between the 
great republic and the little one that could never be a rival, 
decided that the Ragusans should have the picture restored 
to them, but the morning after the ship sailed for Ragusa, 
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the madonna was once more discovered up on the hill where 
one may see it to-day. It is a curious parallel that these 
sacred paintings were both stolen and both chose inacces- 
sible spots for their resting places. 

From Rapallo the road to Chiavari climbs up at first 
and then follows the irregularities of the coast, giving such 
a continual series of the loveliest views, each a subject one 
longs to possess through the medium of paint and canvas, 
that it is not surprising that this has been claimed to be 
the most perfect drive along the whole of the Rivieras. 
To look straight down over the brilliantly coloured rocks, 
with firs growing in the clefts, to the deep waters below— 
peacock blue shot with emerald—is more satisfying than 
many costly pleasures, and one comes to believe that merely 
to exist in the Bay of Tigulio is better than the most 
sumptuous mode of living in Piccadilly. 

A sudden bend in the road reveals the little town of 
Zoagli, built in the narrowest and steepest of valleys and 
spanned by a stone and brick railway viaduct. One drops 
rapidly into its steep and cool streets, where brightly- 
coloured walls glow in the sun in their upper parts and 
are in translucent shade below. The 12th century church 
of San Martino has an interesting tabernacle brought 
from the oratory of Santa Caterina. Zoagli and its 
immediate neighbourhood produces much velvet from the 
looms worked by the women in nearly every house, and 
in spite of the inevitable competition of modern times the 
industry seems to maintain itself. 

Being at the mouth of a fairly wide valley, Chiavari 
stands on level ground, and has not been compelled to 
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keep close to the sea. It has thus a less picturesque 
external appearance than most of the towns of the Riviera 
di Levante, while when one penetrates its streets the 
antique arcading and the pillars and capitals of black stone 
give the town a most interesting appearance more like the 
cities of the Plain of Lombardy than of Liguria. Of the 
walls of the town rebuilt in the 14th century nothing 
remains, and the castle now consists of little but a tower 
with its vaulting within supported by a large central column. 

The most conspicuous church is that of the Madonna 
dell? Orto, a 17th century building with a black dome and 
a most imposing portico resting on eight huge marble 
pillars added some sixty years ago. The Palace of Justice, 
as one may see at a glance, has, with the exception of the 
tower, been lately rebuilt in the style of the 13th century. 
It is a very beautiful building, with a fine double staircase 
in the entrance hall. Outside are two carved lions which 
appear to belong to a much earlier building. Ptolemy 
must have been writing of Chiavari when he refers to the 
town at the mouth of the Entella, the name of the broad 
stony river which is really the last few miles of the Lavagna. 
It is quite possible that the deposits of the river have 
covered up the foundations of the town of Roman times 
if they are not incorporated into the existing town, for the 
amount of detritus brought down during the last two 
thousand years must be very considerable. 

On the opposite side of the broad torrent bed, crossed 
by three bridges near its mouth, is Lavagna, the original 
home of the Counts Fieschi, who played such a prominent 
part in the struggles of the Genoese Republic, and higher 
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up the valley, about four miles from the sea, is the ancient 
village of San Salvatore, where one may see a Fieschi 


~ 


=e Gongon Home 


THE 13TH CENTURY CHURCH OF SAN SALVATORE, NEAR CHIAVARI. 
Built by Pope Innocent IV. (Sinibaldo Fieschi), 


palace now in great dilapidation and divided up into 
cottages for peasants! 
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On approaching San Salvatore, the village, or what one 
can see of it among the olives, has an almost English 
appearance on account of its simple Romanesque tower 
with a short stone spire and turrets, and so dignified is its 
character that the Renaissance campanili dotted over the 
valley look merely perky in contrast. Only an uneven 
earthy pathway leads from the road to the hamlet, and it 
is hard to believe that this was probably the site of the 
Tigullia mentioned by Roman writers and the place which 
gave its name to the bay. A small grassy space scarcely 
to be called a piazza is surrounded by the 13th century 
church, a much later one of ornate classic design, the black 
and white marble facade of the Fieschi palace, and a 
common-place house with green shutters. After much 
knocking on the doors of the last, a priest leans a tonsured 
black head out of an upper window, and, hearing that the 
key of the church is required, comes down and opens the 
door of the basilica himself. The capitals of the pillars 
are all carved with different designs typical of the Lom- 
bardic style, and behind a later creation can be seen the 
original altar resting on several small black columns. The 
upper portion of the western facade of the church is 
enriched with bands of black and white marble and corbel- 
ling, and a fine rose window similar to those at Corniglia 
and Manarola a few miles to the east. In the tympanum 
of the doorway is a painting of the crucifixion with the 
Madonna and saints, and also Pope Innocent IV., the 
founder of the church, who before his election to the Chair 
of St. Peter in 1243, was Sinibaldo Fieschi. ‘The man in 
red is Cardinal Ottobone. 
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On the opposite side of the piazza is the one surviving 
palace of the Fieschis of those that formerly stood here. 
It dates from the same period as the church, and has its 
front treated in a similar manner with bands of black and 
white marble, the style so favoured in the 13th century. 
Although the noble owners have long since passed away, 
and even the family is nearly extinct, this reminder of 
their past magnificence still survives, to witness the life 
of the primitive Italian agriculturist, who now eats his 
macaroni and garlic-flavoured food where a costly mode 
of living existed seven centuries ago. 

On the neck of the little peninsular of Sestri Levante 
is a quaint little town with narrow streets and passages 
and delightful peeps in each direction through the houses 
to the blue waves and sunshine outside. ‘There are now 
one or two good modern hotels in strong contrast to the 
primitive accommodation Tobias Smollett found when he 
came here in the middle of the 18th century. ‘‘ Turning 
Capo Fino,” he writes, ‘‘ we entered a bay, where stand 
the towns of Porto Fino, Lavagna, and Sestri di Levante, 
at which last we took up our night’s lodging. The house 
was tolerable and we had no great reason to complain of 
our beds. . . . Our landlord was a butcher, and had very 
much the looks of an assassin. His wife was a great 
masculine virago, who had all the air of having frequented 
the slaughter-house. Instead of being welcomed with 
looks of complaisance, we were admitted with a sort of 
gloomy condescension, which seemed to say, ‘ We don’t 
much like your company; but, however, you shall have 


a night’s lodging in favour of the patron of the gondola, 
S 
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who is our acquaintance.’ In short, we had a very bad 
supper, miserably dressed, passed a very disagreeable night, 
and payed a very extravagant bill in the morning, without 
being thanked for our custom. I was very glad to get out 
of the house with my throat uncut.” On his way back 
from Pisa, Smollett stayed at the same inn, but met with 
a very different reception. 

‘* At five o’clock in the morning we put to sea again, and 
though the wind was contrary, made shift to reach the 
town of Sestri di Levante, where we were most graciously 
received by the publican-butcher and his family. The 
house was in much better order than before; the people 
were much more obliging; we passed a very tolerable night, 
and had a very reasonable bill to pay in the morning. I 
cannot account for this favourable change in any other way, 
than by ascribing it to the effects of a terrible storm, which 
had two days before torn up a great number of their olive- 
trees by the roots, and done such damage as terrified them 
into humility and submission.” 

On the sandy shore looking towards Rapallo lie many 
fishing boats, making a brightly-coloured foreground to a 
new aspect of the bay. The shadows of clouds drifting 
over the lofty coast between Portofino and Chiavari are 
vividly blue on clear mornings, and the waves are often 
of a greenish colour owing to the shallowness of the shore. 
The low ground occupied by the town is of comparatively 
recent formation, the high portion of the peninsula having 
at one time been an island. The greater part of it is 
covered with the pines and cypresses of the gardens of the 
Villa Piuma, which, though accessible to the public, do not 
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give such interesting views as those obtained by climbing 
some of the steep paths on the mainland towards Riva. 
From the track that goes up to the Telegrafo on Monte 
Castello the scenery is entrancingly lovely. On the walls and 
among the rocks the agave grows luxuriantly, and the scent 
of thyme and the colour of broom greet one pleasantly. 
Through the gnarled branches of old fruit trees laden with 
pink or white blossom can be seen the mountainous valley 
of the Teromolo, where brilliant sunshine, showing up 
astonishingly strong greens and yellow-browns, alternates 
on the bold scarps of the mountains with deep indigo 
shadows. ‘The sea far below is fringed with dazzling white 
foam, and the little peninsula of Sestri, clothed with dark 
foliage, stands out into the blue bay just beyond the town. 
The roofs of the houses are of grey stone, forming a 
pleasant contrast to the warm colour of the walls, and 
standing on the rocks within reach of the spray is a building 
of black and white marble now used as a marine hospital. 
On the nearer side of what was once the island is a 
Romanesque church with a hoary tower, old enough to 
have witnessed many of the mediaeval encounters which 
have taken place on the waters of the bay. Sestri was the 
Segesta of the Roman age, and its story is similar in many 
ways to the other towns in the vicinity, the fishermen, 
during the 12th century, being obliged to pay tribute to 
the monastery of San Fruttuoso in common with the other 
places between their town and Camogli. 

Beyond Sestri Levante the road leaves the coast and goes 
through the wild Pass of Bracco to Spezia, so that the 
villages for the next twenty-five miles were, with the excep- 
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tions of Bonassola and Levanto, in a state of primitive 
isolation until the railway came to link them up. It-1sea 
remarkable journey from Sestri to Spezia, as it was necessary 
to tunnel the sheer precipices above the sea for three miles 
in every four. When the train does emerge from darkness 
it gives the most tantalisingly lovely glimpses of deep 
breaking water straight down below, but of the villages 
one sees practically nothing. Owing to their romantic 
situations in clefts or on top of the bare cliffs, each has an 
individual charm. Deiva stands at the foot of a valley 
leading to the road at La Baracca, with quarries producing 
a reddish marble not far off. There is an old castle at 
Bonassola which stands in a sheltered position. Levanto, 
the next town, has good hotels, and is the chief seaside place 
on this portion of the coast, people coming there to bathe 
during the summer. It was owned by the Da Passanos, 
and when that noble family allied themselves with Genoa 
it became a possession of the Bank of St. George. In the 
time of Henry VIII. the Marchese Da Passano represented 
both France and Italy at the Court of St. James, and it was 
through him that a beautiful Pre-Reformation chalice from 
St. George’s at Windsor came to the church of Sant? Andrea 
at Levanto. The town walls and the castle with machio- 
lated battlements still remain with many interesting 
buildings, including its Municipio, dating from the 
beginning of the 15th century. 

At Monterosso al Mare there is a beautiful Romanesque 
church and the ruins of its castle; Vernazza has steep 
streets, and an interesting church; Corniglia is in a lovely 
position, and has an early church already compared with 
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San Salvatore; and Manarola, only approached by a 
dangerous path, has a church of the same period and the 
castle of Carpena, where lived the noble owners of the 
place. 

From Rio Maggiore to Porto Venere the lofty coast is 
completely inaccessible except by rough tracks or by boat. 


CHAP LER TI: 


THE GULF OF SPEZIA AND THE COAST 
TO VIAREGGIO. 


“ A thousand welcomes . . . to this divine country.” 


Shelley to Leigh Hunt. 


Tue English traveller of two generations ago who pre- 
ferred the risks of land travel rather than venture upon 
the sea, was familiar with the Pass of Bracco. At that 
point the road to Spezia reaches a height of over 1300 
feet, and the panoramic expanse of mountains is imposing 
in its wild grandeur. The cloud-wreathed Apuan Alps 
include the veteran peaks of Carrara, scarred with a 
hundred livid wounds which the stranger discovers to be 
the quarries whose produce is a white marble famed 
throughout the world for ages. 

Before reaching the wayside inn at Baracca fragments of 
the Roman road can be seen a little higher up, with 
supporting arches and half destroyed bridges in places. 
Some miles further on the road goes downwards and 
winds along the torrent bed of the Vara, rising again to 
Ricco and the pass of La Foce, where one gazes on the 
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beautiful Gulf of Spezia before descending to the busy 
dockyard town. In Roman times the bay was called 
Portus Lunae, and Strabo considered it one of the finest 
harbours in the world. 

For nearly half a century Spezia has been the chief 
naval station of Italy, and large sums have been expended 
upon the fortifications, the docks and a long breakwater 
protecting the anchorage in a similar manner to that of 
Plymouth Sound. 

The town is exceedingly modern, with all its streets 
planned on the rectangular block principle. The wide 
open space along the shore is laid out with gardens, and 
overlooked by the largest hotel and imposing buildings 
of recent date with arcades in front of their shops. Every- 
thing has a clean, bright and cheerful aspect, the people 
one sees suggest the modernity of Milan in their dress 
and manners, and if there is little to claim one’s attention 
in the town there is always the exceeding beauty of the 
gulf within its amphitheatre of mountains to satisfy the 
eye. ‘The dockyard portion of the town is not aggressive, 
and what may force itself upon one’s attention is generally 
the hull of a warship approaching the day when it will slide 
into the sparkling waters of the bay. The disadvantages 
of such a strongly fortified place as Spezia are the inevitable 
restrictions placed upon those who wish to paint or photo- 
graph in the neighbourhood, and yet even this is scarcely 
burdensome, for no interference need be expected at Lerici 
or at Porto Venere, the two most perfect spots on the gulf. 
To both of these places two small steamers ply every day, 
and it is not easy to make two more perfect excursions 
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than in going by road and returning by boat from 
either. 

To avoid the circuit of the dockyard on the way to 
Porto Venere a boat can be taken from the landing stage 
on the sea front to Cadimare, or the steamer as far as 
Fezzano, a pretty village close to the road. Both Byron 
and Shelley loved the Gulf of Spezia, and when one has 
seen the inspiring views of the blue bay enclosed with 
mountains and the white peaks of the Apuan Alps, one 1s 
not surprised at their appreciation of the exceptional beauty 
of the scenery. All the way to Porto Venere the road 
follows the indentations of the coast below olive-clad 
slopes, while down below one is constantly getting fresh 
pictures of lovely inlets framed by the dark foliage of 
pines. The largest is the Seno della Grazie, where a 
quaint village nestles. On the waters of this lovely bay 
lie two or three rusty hulks in the hands of ship-breakers, 
and here and there fishing boats whose brilliantly 
coloured sails are reflected on the placid waters. Some of 
these boats have sails conspicuous with such designs as 
a large black cross outlined with white in the centre, on 
a ground of yellow above and light blue below. When 
the last bend of the road is passed one looks down on 
the choppy waves of the channel between Porto Venere 
and the rocky island of Palmaria, and in a short time the 
marvellously picturesque town shows its tall houses and 
mediaeval fortifications. 

There are high stone towers, gateways and walls which 
climb up the steep ascent above the town, and they all 
show their solid stone-work without a suggestion of the 
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stucco that so often obliterates the warm colours and the 
marks of time so essential for obtaining a vivid impression 
of the period of their origin. There is one street closed 
at one end with a gateway and opening at the other on 
to the flat surface of a rocky promontory, whose extremity 
is crowned with the ruined church of San Pietro appearing 
in the picture reproduced here. It occupies the site of a 
temple to Venus built in 150 B.c. by the Roman Consul 
Lucius Porcius when the place was called Portus Veneris. 
The existing church was built in 1118, and is of black 
and white marble, in the same style as the earliest part of 
the Cathedral of San Lorenzo at Genoa, having been conse- 
crated in the same year by Pope Gelasius II. Ever since 
1494 when, during the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. 
of France, Alphonso King of Naples came to Porto Venere 
with fourteen ships, the beautiful church has been left the 
ruin one can see to-day. There is a signal station just 
below the church and a sentry who casts a suspicious eye 
on anything suggesting photography. A hoary Pisan 
tower also adds to the picturesqueness of the spot, and 
close by is the cave associated with Byron and his poem 
The Corsair. By climbing a low wall and clambering down 
by some very rough footholds cut in the rocks, it is possible 
to enter the cavern—a memorable scene when big waves 
are breaking on the giant masses of rock and sweeping 
up the smooth sloping entrance. The contrast of the 
emerald and amethyst waters streaked with white foam 
as they break upon the red and orange rocks is magnificent, 
even if one fails to visualise the picturesque figure of 
Conrad. A marble tablet let into the wall close to the 
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spot where the descent to the cave is made, bears this 
inscription in curious phraseology : 

“This grotto which inspired Lord Byron in the sublime poem 
‘The Corsair’ records the immortal poet who as a daring swimmer 
from Porto Venere to Lerici defied the waves of the Ligurian 
Sea.” 


In spite of this tablet and the statements of various writers 
who claim for Porto Venere the distinction of having not 
only inspired but witnessed the writing of much of The 
Corsair, Byron writes in his journal when at home in 
England under the date February 18th, 1814: 

‘The Corsair has been conceived, written, published, 
etc., since I last took up this journal. They tell me it 
has great success ; it was written con amore, and much 
from existence.” ‘The previous entry is dated January 16, 
and the one before that December 17 and 18, 1813, which 
is no doubt the time he refers to, for it is known! that Byron 
began the poem on December 18th, and had finished it by 
the end of the month, the dedication of the first edition 
being dated January 2nd, 1814. Instead of writing in 
the splendid surroundings of the Gulf of Spezia, Frances, 
Lady Shelley, describes a very different scene. ‘‘I have 
seen a great deal,” she writes, ‘‘ of Mrs. Leigh [Byron’s 
sister Augusta], having passed some days with her and 
Colonel Leigh . . . when Lord Byron was in the house, 
and, as she told me, was writing The Corsair, to my great 
astonishment, for it was a wretched small house, full of 
her ill-trained children, who were always running up and 
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down stairs, and going into ‘ uncle’s? bedroom, where he 
remained all the morning.” 

On March roth, 1814, Byron makes a cryptic reference 
to The Corsair in his journal. ‘‘ He [Lord Hobhouse] 
told me an odd report,” he writes, ‘‘ —that I am the actual 
Conrad, the veritable Corsair, and that part of my travels 
are supposed to have passed in privacy. Um!—people 
sometimes hit near the truth; but never the whole truth, 
H. don’t know what I was about the year after he left 
the Levant; nor does anyone—nor—nor—nor—however, 
it is a lie but, ‘I doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
that lies like truth! ? [Macbeth, act 5, sc. 5].” 

The street of the little town is a considerable height 
above the quay, so that the houses that have one side 
facing the sea appear to be exceedingly tall, most of them 
having two or three storeys below the road level. Many 
narrow and twisting flights of steps are pierced through 
the houses, and in places there are sections of the old 
walls defended with machicolation. 

The townsfolk of Porto Venere were resourceful in their 
methods of defence, for it is said that on one occasion, 
when attacked by Spaniards, they made the rocks slippery 
with grease, and as their assailants fell headlong they slew 
them with whatever weapons they possessed. 

Porto Venere may be compared with Camogli and Porto- 
fino for the brilliance of its colouring and the romance of 
its situation, all three places having many features in 
common, and yet each has an individuality so pronounced 
that it is impossible to confuse them for a moment. 

From the deck of the little steamer on the way back 
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to Spezia one obtains an idea of the defences of the bay. 
The guns of one of the forts may be firing at a target 
out at sea, raising white columns of water and making the 
mountains echo; a torpedo depot can be seen close to the 
road traversed earlier in the day, and one learns that vast 
quantities of explosives are stored in magazines cut out of 
the rock. 

There are three good ways of getting to Lerici. The 
first by steamer, the second by the coast road for a portion 
of the way, and the third by train to Arcola with a walk 
of five miles by the road that goes down to the bed of 
the Magra and then turns southwards to Lerici. 

The coast route passes a large iron foundry, and although 
there are wide views of the Gulf of Spezia, it is not until 
one has turned inland and climbed up sufficiently high to 
see the picturesquely situated village of Pitelli that the 
views become remarkable. When the road begins to go 
downwards, one comes so near to a large fort, that those 
who are carrying drawing materials or cameras feel 
nervously apprehensive until, in the shade of terraced olive 
groves and vineyards, a path winds steeply down to the 
village of San Terenzo. The first peep of the red roofs 
and brightly-coloured walls showing against a glimpse of 
the bright blue waters of the bay of Lerici and backed by 
great heights covered with pines or the silvery green foliage 
of the olive is astonishingly beautiful. The steep salita 
brings one rapidly down to the village, where, if a fresh 
wind is blowing, the big waves that break along the shore 
send their spray across the road. It is hard to imagine 
anything prettier than this exquisite bay with its two little 
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towns—San Terenzo and Lerici—facing one another on 
opposite sides, each with a sturdy castle perched on the 
rocks in a protective manner at both extremities of the 
bay. The colours of the houses of each place, pink, cream 
and pale green with warm red roofs and green shutters, 
are just suited as a contrast to the sober green of the olives 
on the hills above. On the opposite side of the Gulf of 
Spezia the large island of Palmaria with its little neighbour, 
the Isola del Tino, and adjoining it the rock called the 
Isola del Tinetto, stand out against the horizon as pale 
grey silhouettes. This is the view that Shelley looked 
upon from his villa, the Casa Magni, which, before the 
road was carried in front of it, stood so close down on 
the shore that the waves in rough weather sprayed the 
long stone portico that ran along the front. Another 
storey has been added since the year 1822, when Shelley 
came to live there, otherwise the house is unaltered. The 
villa was searched for and chosen as a summer home when 
the Shelleys were living at Pisa. It was the only suitable 
house that could be found, so that the intention of the 
whole group of friends, including Byron, Captain Edward 
Trelawney and their Italian and Greek associates, to 
migrate to the sea during the hot weather, was abandoned, 
and only Shelley and his wife and Captain and Mrs. Edward 
Williams went to the bay of Lerici at the end of April. 

That the two months spent in the villa were a time of 
the greatest happiness to Shelley there can be no doubt 
from his letter to Horace Smith, dated June 29: 

“J still inhabit this divine bay, reading Spanish dramas, and 
sailing, and listening to the most enchanting music. We have 
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some friends on a visit to us, and my only regret is that the 
Summer must even pass, or that Mary has not the same pre- 
dilection for this place that I have, which would induce me 
never to shift my quarters.” 


A few days earlier he wrote to Leigh Hunt: 


“We now inhabit a white house, with arches, near the town of 
Lerici, in the Gulf of Spezia. The Williamses are with us. 
Williams is one of the best fellows in the world; and Jane, his 
wife, a most delightful person, whom we all agree is the exact 
antitype of the lady I described in ‘The Sensitive Plant,’ though 
this must have been a pure anticipated cognition, as it was written a 
year before I knew her. I wish you need not pass Lerici [on his 
way to Leghorn] which I fear you will do; cast your eye on the 
white house and think of us. A thousand welcomes, my best 
friend, to this divine country. . . .” 


It was in order to meet Leigh Hunt at Pisa that Shelley 
and Captain Williams decided to make the journey to Leg- 
horn by sea in their small sailing boat the ‘‘ Ariel,? which 
had been built for them to their own design, although the 
builder had not altogether approved. The sail to Leghorn 
was more in the open sea than most of their trips, but it 
was quite successfully accomplished. After seeing Leigh 
Hunt, his wife, who was an invalid, and their seven 
children comfortably settled at Pisa, Shelley and Williams 
returned to Leghorn on July the 8th and at once boarded 
the “Ariel” with only one young sailor boy. Miss 
McMahan °* describes the fatal journey with complete local 
knowledge. 


‘‘ Eager to be off,” she writes, ‘‘ they paid no heed to 
Anna Benneson McMahan, With Shelley in Italy. 190%. 


SAN TERENZO AND THE BAY OF LERICI. 
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the suggestion of an old sailor that ‘the Devil was 
a-brewing mischief out there,’ and at mid-day, the ‘ Ariel ? 
sailed out of Leghorn harbour. With a glass, she was 
watched by a friend from the light-house tower; he could 
see her as far as Viareggio, about ten miles out at sea, 
could see the ‘ temporale? coming in from the Gulf, could 
see them taking in the top-sail. Then the storm burst, 
hiding them from view and raging with great fury; it 
passed as quickly as it came; in twenty minutes the horizon 
was clear again, but among the many small craft which 
had weathered the gale, there was no sign of the ‘ Ariel. 
Shelley had never learned to swim, and the sea, which he 
had loved ‘ not wisely but too well, had engulfed him in 
its waves.” 

Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams drove frantically from 
place to place to gain tidings of their husbands, but it was 
not until ten days later that the three bodies were washed 
ashore, Shelley’s at Viareggio, and his companions’ at two 
other spots a few miles to the east and west. ‘‘ Had he 
lived, . . .” wrote Leigh Hunt, “‘he would have made 
everybody know him for what he was—a man idolized 
by his friends, studious, temperate, of the gentlest life 
and conversation, and willing to have died to do the world 
a service.” ; 

In the month of October, 1907, a large bas-relief repre- 
senting Prometheus engraving with lightning the words 
‘To Shelley” was unveiled at San Terenzo. It is 46 
feet high, and is fixed to the rocky wall washed by the sea 
opposite the Casa Magni, now called Casa Maccarini, where 
the poet spent the last few weeks of his life. 
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Lerici was the Portus Ericis of the Romans, and before 
the coming of the railway was a well-known point of 
embarcation for travellers. In her guide to Italy, pub- 
lished in 1829, Miss Mariana Starke writes: 


“ At Lerici, in this neighbourhood, persons who do not like to 
proceed by land may embark in a Felucca for Genoa. ‘The distance 
by sea, from Lerici to Genoa, is about twenty leagues; the price 
commonly given for a Felucca, from five to six sequins [a sequin= 
gs. 314d. It is no longer current] ; and the time usually employed 
in going, from twelve to fifteen hours; though, if there be no 
wind, or if the wind be contrary, travellers are compelled to land, 
for the night, at Portofino; a pretty but comfortless little fishing 
town.” 


More than a half a century earlier Smollett had described 
his experience of the inn at Lerici— 

“At the post-house in Lerici,” he writes, “the accommodation 
is intolerable. We were almost poisoned at supper. I found the 
place where I was to lie so close and confined that I could not 
breathe in it, and therefore lay all night in an outward room upon 
four chairs, with a leather portmanteau for my pillow. For this 
entertainment I payed very near a loui-dore [=19 shillings]. Such 
bad accommodation is the less excusable, as the fellow has a great 
deal of business, this being a great thoroughfare for travellers going 
into Italy or returning from thence.” 


On his journey back to Genoa from Pisa, Smollett and his 
friends were again obliged to stay at this inn. 


“There,” [ze at Lerici] he writes, “we were immediately 
besieged by a number of patrons of feluccas, from among whom I 
chose a Spaniard, partly because he looked like an honest man, and 
produced an ample certificate, signed by an English gentleman ; 
and partly, because he was not an Italian; for, by this time, I had 
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imbibed a strong prejudice against the common people of that 
country. We embarked in the morning before day, with a gale 
that made us run the lee-gunwale in the water; but when we 
pretended to turn the point of Porto Venere, we found the wind 
full in our teeth, and were obliged to return to our quarters, where 
we had been shamefully fleeced by the landlord, who, nevertheless, 
was not such an exhorbitant knave as the post-master [at Massa] 
whose house I would advise all travellers to avoid.” 


The old-fashioned charm of Lerici is quite unspoiled. 
With its boldly placed castle; its houses of every imagin- 
able tint; its harbour full of fishing boats, whose orange 
coloured masts are reflected in strange snakey patterns in 
the rippling water; its shady little piazza lined with clipped 
trees; its picturesque inhabitants and its quaint church, 
there are subjects for pictures wherever one glances. 

The road that goes northwards to the Magra from Lerici 
climbs up among the steep hills, richly clothed in vines, 
olives, and dark firs, until the most delectable glimpses of 
the bay and the wide gulf beyond appear to the south- 
west, while eastwards are the jagged peaks of the Carrara 
mountains with the broad torrent bed of the Magra down 
below. The tramway to Vezzano from Lerici passes 
between the town of Arcola and its railway station. A 
tall campanile rears itself conspicuously over the compactly- 
built town perched high up on a steep rock. 

Across the Magra is the ancient walled town of Sarzana, 
situated on level ground at the important point where the 
road from Parma meets the way that follows the coast. 
Sarzana was called Sergiana or Luna Nova by the Romans, 


and after the destruction, in 1016, of the town of Luna, 
T 
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from which the Gulf was named, it grew in importance. 
The cathedral is built to a considerable extent of white 
marble; it is cruciform in plan, and dates from 1340 to 
1356. Close at hand is the citadel, and on rising ground to 
the north frowns a picturesque fortress. The Genoese 
Republic obtained possession of Sarzana in the fifteenth 
century, and the town walls, still in a good state of preser- 
vation, date from that period. Nicholas V., the Pope who 
established the library of the Vatican, was born in this 
town in 1389. His name was Tommaso Parentucelli, and 
although merely a monk, he was elected to succeed Eugene 
IV. in 1447. Another association with a great name is 
the residence of the Bonaparte family in Sarzana until they 
left for Corsica in 1612. ‘The Malaspinas, the most 
powerful family of this portion of the coast, held, among 
others, the castle of Fosdinovo in the mountains behind 
Sarzana, and two of their tombs are in the church of San 
Francesco in the town. 

Of the Roman Luna, famed for its cheeses and its wine, 
and now called Luni, there is little to see beyond traces 
of walls, of a tower, and of an amphitheatre. Carrara 
marble seems to have been employed for the walls as well 
as the buildings of the town, and at the time of its destruc- 
tion by the Saracens in the eleventh century it must have 
gleamed across the mouth of the Magra as a princely city, 
almost justifying the story, quoted by Richard Lassels in 
1670, of how the Normans, during the invasion of the 
ninth century, on coming to Luna, found it so sumptuously 
built that they mistook it for Rome, and upon taking it 
thought that they: had sacked the mistress of the world! 
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The road to Carrara turns towards the mountains at 
Avenza, where there is a very fine fourteenth century castle, 
and where a branch line from the marble town joins the 
coast railway. Carrara is in a steep valley at the foot of 
the rugged and scarred peaks where the white marble is 
quarried, and so totally inaccessible do the cloud-wreathed 
heights appear that it seems almost miraculous that such 
huge blocks should be so easily transported down to the 
railway sidings. While some of the blocks are allowed to 
roll down the mountain sides, the more usual method is 
to place the roughly squared masses on sledges and then 
to let them slide on greased runners down paved tracks 
leading to the roads below. The blocks often weigh as 
much as ten tons, and sometimes much more, and the 
picturesque trains of yoked oxen that slowly draw the 
sledges to the railway are often very long. The greased 
runners are laid down by one or two men in front and 
picked up and thrown forwards by those who go behind. 
It is remarkable how easily the quarrymen, who are 
mountaineers, lift a ponderous piece of marble weighing 
many tons and move it on to a sledge with only crowbars 
and without the use of jacks. They are a fine type of 
workmen, but are full of revolutionary ideas, and do not 
hesitate to use their knives when annoyed. The English 
manager of a large firm of marble exporters was attacked 
by one of the men when during a busy time he wished 
to keep a night shift at work, and the knife was aimed so 
near the manager’s heart that it was extraordinary that he 
should have recovered. 

Although, taken as a whole, the people are honest, they 
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steal the marble, as well as cats and fruit. The mountains, 
they say, are theirs, and they therefore are only taking 
what belongs to them when a ten-ton block disappears 
as suddenly and completely as though it were a pebble. 
They leve to eat cats, often laying snares for them, and 
before they are cooked they are coated in clay and buried 
for a time. 

It was only some fifteen years ago that an incipient 
revolution was suppressed by a lucky oversight on the 
part of the mountaineers. They came down into Carrara 
in force when there was not a single soldier in the town, 
barricaded the streets and cut the telegraph wires—all 
except the line to Lucca, where there is a garrison. Thus 
some one sent a message on that one wire, and in a short 
time 2000 troops reached the town. A trumpet was blown 
—the Italian method of reading the riot act—but the 
revolutionaries refused to disperse, and the order to fire 
being given, numbers of the revolutionaries fell dead and 
wounded. 

The cutting of the marble into thin slabs with long 
saws worked by machinery and fed with sand and water 
is a slow process, taking from a week to a fortnight, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the block. When freshly fractured, 
the marble shows a dazzlingly white and sparkling 
surface, and the debris of the blasting high up in the 
mountains lies in the hollows like snow, so that the quarries 
can scarcely be called a disfigurement. Where the marble 
has been exposed for some time it weathers to a warm 
orange tone, contrasting strongly with the gleaming white 
and the grey of the undisturbed surfaces. To the north 
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the Carrara mountains show their boldest and most jagged 
peaks, where they almost suggest the Dolomites. The 
railways that lead up the sides of the valleys often take 
passengers, so that those who are tempted to see the 
quarries at close quarters can do so with a minimum of 
exertion. 

In the town of Carrara one drops letters through a 
marble slot at the post office, and buys tickets at the station 
through a marble hatch, and one is not surprised to find 
that nearly every house has windows and doors framed 
with white marble. 

Many sculptors have studios in the town, and in the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti, which Napoleon established, 
there is a great collection of statuary, including some 
antiquities of the period of Luna’s prime, when marmor 
Luniensis was famous. 

The thirteenth century church of Sant’ Andrea is built 
of marble now turned very dark with age. It has a 
beautiful weather-stained campanile, a semi-circular apse 
with open arcading, and the west end, besides arcading, 
has a fine wheel window and a richly carved door. The 
interior is imposing, with its arcades of semi-circular arches 
and leaf-shaped capitals. In the piazza on the south side 
there stands a fountain with a huge Neptune having each 
foot on the head of a dolphin, whose mouths gush 
water. 

An extremely picturesque road climbs up out of Carrara 
with many zig-zags, and passing the highest point descends 
to Massa through a long valley. The view eastwards is 
restricted to the narrow opening of the valley, and the sea 
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is entirely hidden by a steep ridge. In warm weather the 
white road cut out of the north side is extremely hot, and the 
carriages or carts one chances to meet are generally .drawn 
by perspiring horses or panting bullocks, whose indifferent 
drivers remain seated on their boxes or balanced on the 
yokes without thinking that the relief of their weight 
might be considerate to the beasts. Here and there a few 
olives shade the edge of the road, otherwise most of the 
long descent to Massa is in a fierce heat thrown back by 
the rocky wall on the left hand and only mitigated by the 
cool green of the olives filling the valley from top to bottom. 
The castle of Massa, standing on its isolated mass of rock, 
the ducal palace, and other buildings, are visible at the 
commencement of the long descent, so that one knows 
what to expect long before reaching the old town. 

There is a piazza bordered by orange trees laden with 
brilliant fruit, and faced on one side by the Palazzo Ducale, 
a red and cream building with wide eaves and a large 
courtyard. It dates from the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, but is no longer a private residence, 
having been reduced to official uses after the fashion of 
some of the palaces of Genoa. In 1805 Napoleon gave 
the principality of Lucca to his sister Elisa Baciocchi, and 
the palace of the dukes of Massa became her summer home. 

A quaint gateway of the town bearing a stone figure 
of the second Duke of Massa and bushes of wallflower 
growing along the top has survived. It bears the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Carolus Cybo Malaspina Massae Dux II., 1690.” 
The church adjoining is a gaunt stuccoed structure, with 
little to interest except a tympanum showing the Virgin 
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and Child over a side door, and another Madonna very 
beautifully carved in marble on one of the altars. 

Most of the women of the town fetch water in circular 
copper water cans and balance them easily upon their 
heads. 

One of the best views of Massa and its setting of hills 
is from the north, where, if one climbs up one of the steep 
paths that lead anywhere or nowhere, the sturdy castle on 
its rock, now a prison, the palace and the roofs of the 
town generally, backed by a distant peep of pale blue sea, 
appears as a beautiful picture. 

On his journey to Pisa Smollett stayed at Massa, and 
describes his journey in his breezy style: 


“ About three miles from Lerici we crossed the Magra, which 
appeared as a rivulet almost dry, and in half a mile farther arrived 
at Sarzana, a small town at the extremity of the Genoese territories, 
where we changed horses. “Then entering the principalities of 
Massa and Carrara, belonging to the Duke of Modena, we passed 
Lavenza [Avenza], which seems to be a decayed town with a small 
garrison, and dined at Massa, which is an agreeable little town, 
where the old dutchess of Modena resides. Notwithstanding all 
the expedition we could make, it was dark before we passed the 
Cerchio [Serchio], which is an inconsiderable stream in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pisa, where we arrived about eight in the evening.” 


The return journey was not without incident: 


“When we departed in the morning [from Pisa] it rained very 
hard, and the Cerchio which the chaises had formerly passed, almost 
without wetting the wheels, was now swelled to a mighty river, 
broad and deep and rapid. It was with great difficulty I could 
persuade my wife to enter the boat; for it blew a storm, and she 
had seen it in coming over from the other side hurried down a 
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considerable way by the rapidity of the current, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the watermen. Near two hours were spent in trans- 
porting us with our chaises. “The road between this and Spirto 
Santo [? Pietrasanta] was rendered almost impassable. . . . When 
we arrived at Massa, it began to grow dark, and the post-master 
assured us that the road to Sarzana was overflowed in such a 
manner as not to be passed even in the day-time, without imminent 
danger. We therefore took up our lodging for the night at this 
house, which was in all respects one of the worst we had yet 
entered.” 

Pietrasanta, like most of the old towns of this low 
alluvial shore, stands nearly three miles from the sea. It 
is seldom visited by strangers, and its inns seem to bear 
the appearance of those that Smollett experienced, although 
outside the Rochetta, a portion of the fortifications, there 
is one that is better than its exterior would suggest in so 
far as it is capable of producing a clean and tolerably cooked 
meal. 

One goes through a plain archway in the machicolated 
walls to the Piazza Umberto, where groups of dark and 
dangerous-looking Italians lounge on seats outside restaur- 
ants of an equally undesirable aspect. The Cathedral, with 
a flight of stone steps in front, has a fine wheel window 
in its fagade as at Carrara, having been built at the same 
time. A tall campanile of red brick in raised bands, on 
a base of stone, was added in 1380, with the intention, no 
doubt, of covering it with marble, and possibly of enriching 
the top, which, as it now stands, lacks beauty. The 
interior is so dark that it is difficult at first to be more 
than aware of the dark red pillars of Serravezza marble 


and the carved pulpit by Stagio Stagi. A little higher 
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up, on the same side of the sloping piazza, the church of 
Sant? Agostino has a marble facade looking towards the sea ; 
its closed doors, broken windows and generally derelict 
appearance proclaim a long period of disuse. 

Just above the town, on a steep hill clothed with 
blossoming fruit trees, a few brown walls appear through 
the foliage. They are the slight remnants of a thirteenth 
century castle, now scarcely worth climbing to, except for 
the view of the flat stretch of coast from Pisa to the Gulf 
of Spezia. 

The marble quarried in the mountains behind Pietra- 
santa is of excellent quality, and on the roads one sees 
much of the plodding teams of oxen drawing waggons 
loaded with white blocks on their way to the yards by the 
railway. The marble of Pietrasanta was the cause of the 
most infinite trouble and loss of time to Michael Angelo, 
owing to the sudden determination of Pope Leo X. that 
he should use the products of these quarries rather than 
those of Carrara. Michael Angelo was at work on the 
tomb of Julius II. when Leo, much to his disgust, inter- 
rupted him in order that he might complete the facade of 
the church of San Lorenzo at Florence. When it was 
settled that he might also continue his work on the tomb, 
he went to Carrara to arrange contracts for the supply of 
marble for both undertakings, the fagade being estimated 
to cost 35,000 golden ducats and to take six years in con- 
struction. At this very time, however, the Pope heard 
that the marble of Pietrasanta, in Florentine territory, was 
in no way inferior to that of the more famous Carrara 
quarries, and thus Michael Angelo was desired to go to 
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Pietrasanta. He went and reported that the marble was 
unsuitable and unmanageable, and that it would not be pos- 
sible to get it to the sea without building a road. In spite of 
these difficulties, he was obliged to make a road through 
mountains and marshes and to break his contracts with the 
people of Carrara, so that the Marquis of that place, think- 
ing Michael Angelo responsible for the loss to his town, 
came to look upon him as an enemy, and refused to let 
him return to Carrara even for the marble already quarried.* 
After prodigious labour a great quantity of marble, includ- 
ing five columns for the facade, was brought down the 
new road to the coast, but the Pope had by this time turned 
his attention to other matters, and thus only one of these 
great monoliths reached Florence, and that was never 
erected; the other four were left on the shore, where they 
remain to this day! 

The most easterly town on the Riviera di Levante is 
Viareggio, a much frequented bathing place seven miles 
from Pietrasanta. It has a very distinct individuality, 
being entirely unlike any other place one finds on the long 
strip of coast described in this book. The shore, composed 
of soft deep sand, is so packed with bathing houses, restaur- 
ants and cafés, all built in a flimsy fashion on wooden piles, 
that it is difficult to find a gap where one can reach the 
waves. On the eastern side of the river mouth there is 
silence and solitude, in marked contrast to the crowded 
gaiety of the sea front facing the town, for as far as the 
eye can reach in the direction of Leghorn there is nothing 
to break the curving sweep of yellow sand. Where the 

1 Michael Angelo Buonarroti, Sir Charles Holroyd, 1903. 
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river is widened out to form a harbour there are sailing 
ships and many boats with lateen sails, and in their midst, by 
a low bridge, there is an ancient square tower reflected in the 
water and forming the one picturesque view in Viareggio. 
The rest of the town is composed of a few modern streets 
of pale cream-coloured shops and hotels built obviously 
for a temporary summer population. Dust and sand drifts 
over the pavements, so that every step one takes is accom- 
panied by a gritty sound, and although there are piazzas 
shaded with firs and other evergreen trees, there is no sense 
of pleasure to be obtained in walking through the streets 
or along the shore, of which one sees practically nothing. 

In the Piazza Paolina one is reminded of Shelley by a 
bust raised to his memory in 1894. It was a little to the 
west of the town, on a lonely part of the shore by the 
mouth of a small stream, that the poet’s body was washed 
ashore after the sudden storm described earlier in this 
chapter. There Trelawny found the body of his friend, 
easily recognising it by the copy of Keats’s poems, 
folded back and thrust in an inner pocket as though he 
had been suddenly disturbed in reading. The remains 
were cremated on the shore within sight of the pineta which 
stretches from thence to the river Serchio—a part of the 
country that Shelley had dearly loved and where, when 
living at Pisa, he was often found musing under the shade 
of the pines. 

On January 25th of this present year (1908) there died 
at Viareggio, Louise de la Ramée, the novelist, whose 
readers knew her by the quaint pseudonym of ** Ouida,” 
her own effort when a baby to pronounce her name Louisa. 
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Only a short time before her death Ouida wrote to 
repudiate the statement that she was in the direst straits, 
a condition that was scarcely possible in view of the grant 
made to her by the Italian Government, and the civil list 
pension she received from England, the country of her 


birth. 


CHAPTER AV. 
CONCERNING PISA. 


Within the surface of the river 

The wrinkled image of the city lay, 
Immovably unquiet, and for ever 

It trembles, but it never fades away. 


Shelley. Fragment. 
“Evening: Ponte al Mare, Pisa.” 


ALTHOUGH the ancient city of Pisa scarcely belongs to the 
Riviera, it is linked with it in so many ways that it seems 
scarcely possible to omit some reference to its buildings 
and its wonderful story. 

The fame of the cathedral’s campanile, ‘‘ the leaning 
tower? which the tourist comes great distances to gaze 
upon, overshadows everything else in the place to such 
an extent that the story of the people who raised the tower 
is too often overlooked. Astonishing as the campanile 
undoubtedly is, it is only one of the teeming interests of 
the city, and historically it does not take a leading place, 
for it only came into existence towards the close of the 
twelfth century, when Pisa had reached the zenith of her 
power. 
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Strabo was unable to accept the tradition of the founding 
of Pisa by Pelops, a grandson of Jove and son of Tantalus, 
King of Phrygia, preferring to believe that Nestor was 
the founder of the city when sailing homewards after the 
fall of Troy. Virgil refers to a thousand Pisan soldiers, 
under their Captain Asilas, coming to the help of Aneas, 
but the first date one can discover is B.c. 180, when a 
Roman colony, called Colonia Julia Pisana, was founded 
at the confluence of the Arno and Serchio—the two rivers 
had not carried down so much alluvium at that time, and 
met before entering the sea. The Emperors Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius adorned the city with temples, baths, 
an amphitheatre and all the signs of imperial pomp, but 
though Pisae was one of the first towns to recover from the 
period of desolation that followed the fall of Rome, the 
relics of her first period are slight. Many of the stones 
forming the cathedral belonged to Roman buildings, a fact 
plainly visible on the exterior, where fragments of inscrip- 
tions in unmistakeable lettering are to be seen. ‘These 
survivals have been overlooked by recent English writers, 
who only make reference to the remains of baths by the 
Lucca gate and the two marble pillars with capitals in a 
corner of the arcading of the Via del Borgo. In the south 
wall of the apse one of the stones bears the name of 
Hadrian, having, no doubt, formed a part of the inscription 
of some great building built by him. Little is known of 
Pisa’s progress until the eleventh century, when the curtain 
is drawn up, revealing a busy city, which had reached the 
proud position of being one of the chief commercial ports 
of the Mediterranean, a rival of Venice and Genoa. There 
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is practically no knowledge of the architecture of the 
Pisans before that time, for no structure earlier than the 
eleventh century exists at the present day, and it is a 
generally accepted belief that until the: building of the 
cathedral in 1063, Pisa had no school of architecture of her 
own. During the earlier period of the Saracen invasions 
Pisa and Genoa had fought side by side against the common 
enemy, and might have continued to live at peace had not 
Pope Benedict VIII—a faithful representative of the 
disruptive element of Italy—sown discord between the 
two republics in 1015 by offering Corsica and Sardinia to 
the city which should first drive out the invaders. The 
courage displayed by the Pisans in their repeated attacks 
upon the infidels resulted in a long series of victories all 
through the eleventh century. Commencing with a success 
near home in 1003, they continued to inflict defeats upon 
the Mohammedans in Italy, in the two coveted islands, at 
Carthage and Tunis, and in 1063, having defeated the 
Saracen fleet, they broke the chains of Palermo harbour 
and captured that ancient city. 

In commemoration of this signal victory, the Pisans 
showed their religious spirit in building a cathedral with 
the results of the huge accession of wealth obtained from 
Palermo. They chose the site of the early church of Santa 
Reparata, and an inscription on the western facade pre- 
serves the name of the architect. This Buschetto brought 
together for the splendid work entrusted to him workmen 
and sculptors from outside the city, for they are mentioned 
as stranieri, which would mean foreigners, at least in the 
sense of belonging to other communes. The influence of 
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the Comacine school is so apparent, that it is probable that 
some of the architects were trained at Como. Year by 
year, while the Pisans were adding to their wealth and 
influence by fresh conquests, the building of their great 
marble church proceeded, until in 1118 the work was 
finished, and Pope Gelasius II. consecrated it in the same 
year as he performed the same ceremony in the duomo of 
San Lorenzo at Genoa. It must surely have been rivalry 
that led the Genoese to complete their stately Romanesque 
cathedral in the same year as the Pisans finished theirs! 
In 1153 the baptistery, also of white marble, was com- 
menced, and in 1174, long before it was finished, the 
foundations of the campanile were laid. Possibly the 
builders hurried the preliminary work, or were not fully 
alive to the insecurity of the alluvial ground on which 
their city was built, for there can be little doubt that the 
foundations gave way on the southern side as the weight 
of the tower increased, for in the upper portion the levels 
are altered to bring the centre of gravity more to the centre 
of the base. The southern wall of the nave subsided very 
considerably also, for the blocks of marble were cut so as 
to correct the level, and since then have subsided further. 
It is therefore impossible to hold the theory that the 
campanile was purposely built leaning. 

In 1192 the archbishop of Pisa had loaded no fewer 
than fifty-three ships with earth from Jerusalem to form 
a cemetery in his city, and in 1278 this piece of holy 
ground was enclosed with a cloister designed by Giovanni 
Pisano, only six years before the fall of the Republic. 

Perhaps the strangest fact connected with Pisa’s two 
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and a half centuries of advancing prosperity is the 
absence of any great names among her citizens. In that 
period she was conspicuously successful on land, and yet 
one hears of no general ; she gained many signal victories 
at sea without leaving the name of even one of her 
admirals ; and, in spite of her leading the way in the 
revival of art, one only discovers the names of Niccolo 
Pisano and his son Giovanni throughout the period of 
Pisan ascendency. 

At the height of her power Pisa ruled from Spezia to 
Civita Vecchia, as well as the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the Balearic Islands. Genoa was, however, always a 
thorn in her flesh, and the Ligurian Republic led the way 
in bribing the Pope and the cardinals when any dispute 
was to be settled at the Vatican. When Pisa endeavoured 
to follow Genoa’s base lead, her representatives always found 
themselves forestalled and outbidden, and in the earlier 
years of the twelfth century suffered great commercial 
losses by being placed under the papal ban. Warfare, not 
only with Genoa but also with the neighbouring town of 
Lucca, which was attached to the Guelphs and allied to 
Pisa’s rival, became so frequent, and the intervals of peace 
patched up by the Popes so short, that one is led to marvel 
that Pisa maintained her prosperity so long, and how her 
citizens had time to devote to the building of the four 
splendid buildings that have survived. The fortunes of 
Pisa were waning in 1175, when Genoa had gained an 
undisputed position in Sardinia and Corsica, in spite 
of the alliances the Pisans made with Frederick Barbarossa 
when northern Italy was overrun by the Germans. The 
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year 1241 witnessed a small naval victory at the rock of 
Meloria, off the mouth of the Arno, but in 1284 the 
Genoese wiped out the memory of their defeat in the awful 
battle, fought at the same place, which reduced Pisa to 
impotence. 

Oberto Doria was admiral of the Genoese, and as the galleys 
approached the port of Pisa he gave his men these stirring 
words: ‘‘Here is that rock of Meloria; a Genoese defeat 
has rendered it famous, a victory would render it immortal. 
For more than two centuries we have fought against the 
Pisans, and for the last two years we have received con- 
vincing proofs of the justice of our cause. Now is the 
moment, in the conflict which impends, country, liberty, 
and the safety of our families are at stake. Let us conquer, 
O Genoese! and we shall have gained all.” 

In the awful fight which followed, Pisa, by the most 
moderate account, lost 9272 prisoners, and as the sea is 
described as being red with blood, the loss to the city must 
have been enormous. It was said at the time that to see 
Pisa it was necessary to go to Genoa, and also that although 
Genoa was victorious and “‘ Pisa mourned,” yet ‘‘ Genoa 
did not laugh.” 

As soon as it was known that the proud city of the Arno 
had been so crushingly defeated, and that all her nobility 
were either dead or in captivity, the smaller towns leagued 
themselves with Genoa to finally humble poor Pisa, and 
war continued until 1288, when a short peace followed, 
the demoralised city agreeing to humiliating terms. Then 
for no other reason than to finally crush her old rival, Genoa 
made a new attack, and this time destroyed the port of 
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Pisa entirely. The towers and bridge were razed to the 
ground, and the great chain protecting the mouth of the 
Arno was carried away to adorn the Bank of St. George 
and the gateway of Sant’? Andrea in Genoa, and a portion 
was given to the Florentines. With the exception of a 
short piece in the Palazzo Bianco in Genoa, the lengths 
of chain were restored by both cities during the last 
century. They now hang in the cloister of the Campo 
Santo, and form one of the most vivid survivals of 
mediaeval Pisa. 

The inevitable abandonment of Corsica and other pos- 
sessions took place in 1300; twenty years later Sardinia had 
gone also, and then followed many years of intermittent 
warfare with Florence. With their old Ligurian enemy 
the Pisans had little more trouble, for when they had been 
shorn of all their possessions, and the Genoese, not content 
with merely destroying the port, had filled up the mouth 
of the Arno with huge blocks of stone brought all the 
way from the island of Capraia, Pisa ceased to be a city 
with maritime commerce, and became practically an inland 
town. 

No doubt it was through the loss of so many of her 
best citizens at Meloria that Pisa seemed to have become 
incapable of governing herself, and with three factions 
within her own walls and Florence growing yearly more 
powerful, the day of doom was drawing near. It came at 
last in the year 1406, when the Florentines, after a siege 
of eight months, obtained possession of the city. The 
magnificent courage displayed in the defence, when starving 
men and women fought side by side on the walls, was 
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thrown away by the governors, who betrayed their own 
town into the hands of the enemy. 

For a century Pisa remained subject to Florence, and 
continued to decline. When Charles VIII. of France 
invaded Italy in 1494 the town came into his possession 
for a time, and when the French army had gone, and their 
city had not been handed back to the Florentines, the 
Pisans began to hope for independence once more. Thus 
another awful struggle began, and in 1509, after years of 
desperate fighting, Pisa was once more conquered by the 
town she had looked upon with contempt, and whose people 
she had been pleased to call barbarians. 

Thereafter Pisa was no longer to be warlike. Her 
university became prominent, and in one of her poorest 
streets was born a scientist who was to disturb the crystal- 
lised misconceptions of the religious world. But it is 
commerce rather than learning that makes crowded streets, 
and anyone who has troubled to look into Pisa’s strange 
story is not surprised to find that she has shrunk within 
her mediaeval walls, that there is now only one really busy 
street, and that an atmosphere of remoteness from the 
present age clings to its often silent ways. 

Unlike the ordinary Italian town, the cathedral is not 
in the populous hub of the city ; it is in a quiet corner 
just within the walls, where it stands in a detached, almost 
solitary fashion with its campanile, baptistery and campo 
santo all rising from a level grassy space, from which one 
can see the blue mountains that rise suddenly from the 
plain a few miles to the north. From the top of the tower 
they stand out more conspicuously, and one grasps more 
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fully the position of the city, divided into two equal 
portions by the Arno. Towards the sea, some eight miles 
away, the river flows through the flat green country, cut up 
with straight white roads, to the spot where the port of 
ancient Pisa is to be seen no more ; down below are the 
browny-red roofs and creamy walls of the houses, with 
here and there the tower and facade of a romanesque 
church, and stretching towards the mountains goes the long 
red aqueduct bringing water from the hills of Asciano. 
Each of the four buildings has a remarkable indi- 
viduality, representing the progress in architecture made 
in two centuries. The nave of the cathedral, with its 
reddish-grey monoliths, brought from earlier buildings, 
and supporting black and white marble arches, is one of 
the stateliest in Italy, and Michael Angelo’s Madonna and 
Child ornamenting a holy water stoup is an exquisitely 
beautiful object. The interior of the baptistery is a cool, 
echoing space of white marble relieved with black bands. 
The eight granite columns have obviously belonged to 
some other structure, possibly Roman ; the pulpit rests 
on grey, crimson and orange marble pillars, and these are 
borne on the backs of lions, with cubs and other small 
animals between their feet—the floor seems alive with 
crouching men and animals carved with all the vigour and 
skill of the Comacine sculptors. Within the solemn walls 
of the Campo Santo the painted horrors of the lower world, 
believed in by the faithful of six centuries ago, drive one 
to look at the daffodils, rose bushes, and cypresses growing 
in the sacred earth from Palestine, or at the tombs and 
Roman sculptures and the famous chain that once defended 
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the mouth of the Arno. The last vividly recalls Pisa’s 
sieges, and one wanders down to the spot where the old 
Ponte al Mare formerly stood, to look upon the picturesque 
red brick cittadella, with its weatherbeaten machicolated 
tower partially plastered, and with windows covered with 
iron gratings. From the gateways that formerly com- 
manded the old bridge one looks down on the bases of 
the piers now just covered by the oily green waters of 
the river. The grand sweep of the embankments, as one 
looks up stream, is one of the most remarkable features 
of Pisa ; it moved Shelley to write the lines quoted at the 
head of this chapter. The fronts of the houses are 
coloured with every shade, from deep orange to nearly 
white ; green shutters are visible everywhere ; here and 
there appears the brick and stone frontage of some palace 
that has many memories, and above the red roofs are the 
boldly outlined masses of purple mountains. These are 
all intensified in the green water that glides towards one 
from the Ponte Solferino, whose graceful arches are remini- 
scent of Westminster Bridge. 

Facing a grassy space shaded with trees on the left bank 
one can see the romanesque church of San Paolo, with a 
marble facade adorned with arcading in three tiers, after the 
fashion of the cathedral. On going closer one finds interest- 
ing carvings of angry leonine heads, and higher up are three 
twisted pillars, one of them entwined with a snake. The 
marble is only continued on the side towards the river— 
no doubt on account of the south side having been so 
crowded up with buildings in early time as to give no 
opportunity for revealing any artistic efforts. Ten lofty 
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columns give solemnity to the long and narrow nave, 
and if this church existed before the cathedral, it would 
almost suggest that Buschetto, the architect, was told to 
look at San Paolo and then design something like it, but 
far grander and finer. Of course, if San Paolo is later, 
it is a mere copy of the great work. 

Not far away on the Lung’ Arno is the beautiful little 
Gothic chapel of Santa Maria della Spina, so called from its 
treasured thorn, believed to have come from the crown 
placed on Christ’s head. The chapel when built in 1230, 
for the use of mariners about to go to sea, occupied a 
position where it was often endangered by floods, and it 
was therefore taken down and rebuilt on its present site 
in 1875. Lady Blessington, writing in 1826, tells a story 
of the naive exclamation of “an English lady of great 
wealth who, on beholding the chapel, said to her lord: 
‘Do, pray, dear , buy me that beautiful little thing, 
and have it sent home to be placed in my flower garden.’ ” 
She also writes: ‘I like this place very much ; its deserted 
streets and sombre aspect remind one of the precincts of 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge during the vaca- 
tions; and the sight of a professor or student, gliding 
along, adds to the resemblance.” 

On the same side of the river, not far from a dilapidated 
little chapel in a passage leading from a low archway by the 
Ponte alle Fortezza, is the house in which Galileo Galilei 
was born on the 18th of February, 1564—the day of 
Michael Angelo’s death and the year of Shakespeare’s birth. 
It has the appearance of a coach house, and stirs no 
emotions compared to those one experiences when gazing 
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at the great lamp suspended from the roof of the 
cathedral. There one seems to watch the oscillations with 
Galileo, even if the lamp is still, and remembers how the 
observation of natural phenomena was in his time so new 
a science that the fundamental laws relating to gravitation 
were entirely unknown. Burgi had found that a clock 
could be regulated with a pendulum, but had taken no 
steps to publish his discovery, so that Galileo, with an 
open mind, measured the time taken by the swinging 
lamp by the beats of his pulse, and found that whatever 
the length of the oscillation the time was the same. 
Huygens also made the same discovery, and went further 
by attaching it to a clock driven by weights which kept 
the pendulum moving, and was thus the actual inventor of 
the first clock, Galileo’s pendulum being only useful for 
measuring very short times. 

On the Lung’? Arno Mediceo is the Palazzo Toscanelli 
occupied by Byron. The lower floor was given up to 
Leigh Hunt and his family, an arrangement made through 
Shelley, who lost his life, as recounted in the last chapter, 
on his way back to Lerici after seeing his friend installed 
in the palace. 

In 1821 Byron wrote to John Murray describing the 
house he had taken. 

‘““T have got here into a famous old feudal palazzo on 
the Arno, large enough for a garrison, with dungeons below 
and cells in the walls, and so full of ghosts, that the learned 
Fletcher (my valet) has begged leave to change his room, 
and then refused to occupy his sew room, because there 
were more ghosts there than in the other. It is quite 
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true that there are most extraordinary noises (as in all old 
buildings), which have terrified the servants so as to incom- 
mode me extremely. There is one place where people were 
evidently walled up ; for there is but one possible passage, 
broken through the wall, and then meant to be closed again 
upon the inmate. The house belonged to the Lanfranchi 
family (the same mentioned by Ugolino in his dream, as 
his persecutor with Sismondi), and has had a fierce owner 
or two in its time.” 

In the Via del Borgo, the busy street already mentioned, 
there is a house, now used as a draper’s shop, which bears 
some carved figures—one a man with a lute, on its front, 
and the fretted and arcaded windows above belong to the 
days of Pisa’s wealth. In the next street to the west is the 
University, founded by Bonifacio della Gherardesca in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and modernised two 
centuries later, when Pisa under the Medicis formed part 
of the Tuscan Dukedom. It was in that same period that 
the military order of the Knights of St. Stephen, who 
devoted their energies to fighting the Turks, was founded 
in Pisa by Cosimo I., the only one of the Medici who 
was a soldier. The palace in the Piazza dei Cavalieri is 
now a school, but in front of its fine double flight of 
marble steps is a fountain and a statue of Duke Ferdinando 
Medici, dated 1592. In the church of St. Stephen, built 
at the end of the sixteenth century, are displayed the 
numerous trophies captured by the knights of the order. 
Many Turkish flags are in glass cases, others are grouped 
on the walls, and all display the most beautiful designs and 
colours—green, red, blue, yellow and gold on white or 
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one enters are the richly carved and painted prows of 
Turkish galleys taken in battle. 

The building on the opposite side of the Piazza has a 
one-handed clock, faded paintings on its walls, and two 
iron baskets project, one on each side, at a considerable 
height. One conjures up all sorts of gruesome uses to 
which the baskets may have been put when one remembers 
the terrible fate of Count Ugolino della Gherardesca, 
described by Dante in the thirty-third canto of the 
Inferno. THis death is associated with the Tower of 
Hunger that formerly stood in this Piazza. It was pulled 
down in 1655, but a sensation was caused in Pisa not many 
years ago by the discovery of a door which formerly led 
from the palace into the tower. Count Ugolino is the 
one great name, besides those of her archbishops, among 
all the leaders of the Pisans which has not sunk into 
oblivion, and he is associated with the downfall of the 
State. At the battle of Meloria he had other designs in 
his head than the defeat of the Genoese, and when he saw 
that the battle was going badly for his side, he withdrew 
his ships within the harbour, and returning to Pisa, 
reported that all was lost. His scheme of founding an 
hereditary lordship in Pisa being already known, and his 
overwhelming pride in his power and possessions having 
already produced for him a crop of personal enemies, it 
was easy for the charge of treachery levelled against him 
to result in his imprisonment, with his two sons and two 
grandsons, in the tower, then called the Torre dei 
Gualandi alle Sette Vie ; the door was locked and the keys 
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thrown into the Arno. Ugolino watched his offspring 
succumb from the pangs of hunger. 


<... that day and the next 
We all were silent. Ah, obdurate earth ! 
Why open’dst not upon us? When we came 
To the fourth day, then Gaddo at my feet 
Outstretch’d did fling him, crying, ‘Hast no help 
For me, my father?” There he died, and e’en 
Plainly as thou seest me, saw I the three 
. Fall one by one ’twixt the fifth day and sixth.” 


Soon afterwards all were dead, so that the tower was 
renamed the Torre della Fame. 


Here at Pisa this long journey from Marseilles along 
the Rivieras of France and Italy comes to an end, and the 
traveller realises that he has passed along one of the most 
beautiful as well as one of the most historic coasts in the 
whole world. 
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